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THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA. 


Ir has been well said by a distinguished modern writer that the con- 
nection between England and India is the momentous fact of con- 
temporary history. The history of Great Britain itself would have 
been written differently had it not been for that connection. 
Gigantic wars, both in Europe and Asia, have been undertaken. 
Countless thousands of British lives have been sacrificed on fields of 
battle and in pestilential climates. 85,000,000/. have been directly 
added to the debt of this country, and our army and navy are 
maintained at a vast cost otherwise unnecessary. All this repre- 
sents an amount of something like 10,000,000/. yearly added to the 
burdens of the English people. In order to maintain the same 
connection we have imposed a debt of 160,000,000/. upon the Indian 
people. Moreover we now raise from them a revenue of 70,000,0001. 
annually to pay for the system of government which we have set up. 
We charge them 16,000,000/. yearly for an army to preserve in 
their midst our alien dominion avowedly not resting on their suf- 
frages. In addition to these great material facts, there must be 
mentioned the moral disadvantage resulting to Great Britain and to 
the world from the political expedients, sometimes of most question- 
able character, to which this country has on various occasions had 
resort to preserve this same connection. 

It is surely, then, only a reasonable expectation that great 
national benefits should be shown as resulting, more particularly to 
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India itself, from the position we occupy there, in order adequately 
to counterbalance the disadvantages just indicated. We must not, 
however, allow ourselves too readily to assume the existence of such 
benefits. Should there not rather be some presumption against the 
beneficial character of a Government which studiously speaks as little 
as possible of the wishes of its 200,000,000 subjects? Should there 
not rather be a presumption that a government by officials united 
to the people by no ties of blood or property, and practically unsuper- 
vised even by their own countrymen at home, would largely exhibit 
the ordinary weaknesses of human nature, and would tend to establish 
a system well calculated to extend the area of their own patronage 
and power, but ill calculated to advance the interests of the native 
races? Should we not, in short, under these circumstances, expect 
to see constructed a system providing too much for the interests of 
the Governors themselves, and too little for the welfare of the 
Governed ? 

It seems somewhat strange that an optimist presumption should 
exist as to the principles of our Government in India in the present 
day, when it is remembered that the British public are not altogether 
in the dark as to the very doubtful methods used by past generations 
of our countrymen, by means of which the greater part of our Indian 
Empire was acquired. It is often alleged that that Empire was 
acquired by conquest, and many people in this country hold this 
allegation to be a sort of rude justification for our presence in India 
to-day, irrespective of whether or no we are‘advancing the interests of 
the people. But the allegation is incorrect. It may be broadly 
asserted that in all the vast Indian peninsula only a very few limited 
tracts of country were acquired by right of conquest. The Agra and 
Delhi districts, the territories of the Peishwa and of Tippoo Sultan, 
and the province of Scinde were conquered territories. They form, 
however, less than one-seventh part of the whole of British India. 
Of these tracts, moreover, two were conquered by us, not single-handed, 
but in conjunction with the military forces of our ally, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. With these exceptions, the whole of our Indian Empire 
was acquired by a very different process. Bengal, Behar, Orissa, the 
Carnatic, Jhansi, Sattara, Nagpore, Oude, and the Punjaub, with an 
area of 500,000 square miles, were acquired by breach of trust with 
the Native Powers, without any pretence of granting them an equiva- 
lent. Other vast tracts of territory, with an area of about 250,000 
square miles, were acquired by us from the Native States, solely on 
the solemn stipulation that their revenues should be applied for the 
support of British Subsidiary Forces, to act as the servants of these 
States, in maintaining their internal tranquillity, a special pledge 
being at the same time given against any sort of interference with their 
independence. In this way territories were acquired from Gwalior, 
Indore, Baroda, Oude, Mysore, Nagpore, and other States. The 
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northern and western districts of the Madras Presidency were obtained 
from the Nizam of Hyderabad in return for a similar engagement. 
But in no case was the contract honestly carried out. In every case, 
after the districts were made over, the British troops were kept idle, 
and the Native States were compelled to raise and pay fresh forces, 
called Contingents, to do their work. These fresh forces, in their 
turn, were used as hotbeds of British patronage. In the case of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, no less than five brigadiers were appointed 
to commands in a force of only 7,000 men, the pay of the European 
officers alone aggregating no less than 120,000/. annually. More- 
over—the revenues of the ceded territories once safe in British hands 
—not only were the British forces prohibited from serving the Native 
Rulers, but they were used as standing menaces to these Rulers them- 
selves, instead of as supports to their power. The following is a 
passage from an official minute, dated October 25, 1822, sent by 
Lord Hastings, the Governor-General, to the British Resident at 
Hyderabad, in which he threw off the mask altogether, and deemed 
it consistent with British honour thus to treat of the functions of 
these Subsidiary Forces and the sacredness of British pledges :— 


When, for our private views, the Nizam was constrained to support a body of 
our troops to be stationed near his capital, the then Government disguised the 
interested oppressiveness of making him pay a portion of our army for holding him 
in thraldom, by a sturdy declaration that his Highness had spontaneously sought 
the aid of a subsidiary force to secure his person and territories. The measure, 
however, really placed him at our mercy. It was hardly to be imagined that our 
advantage would not be abused; and it was abused. The independence which 
the very conditions of the compact recognised and pledged us to respect, was set 
at nought. 


Unsightly as they are, such, alas! are the principles on which the 
superstructure of the British Empire in India has been mainly founded. 
By the diplomatists at Calcutta, however, such acts of treachery to 
Native Powers were deemed but master-strokes. In bold contrast to 
such shameless perfidy stand out the sentiments of the great inter- 
national jurist, Vattel, whose noble words might, surely, by such 
thinkers be profitably studied: ‘ The faith of treaties is basely prosti- 
tuted by studying to overreach those with whom we treat, and to 
outdo them in cunning and duplicity. Let the man who excels in these 
arts boast of his happy talents, and esteem himself a keen negotiator ; 
but reason and the sacred law of nature will class him as far beneath 
a vulgar cheat as the majesty of kings is exalted above private per- 
sons.’ 

I fear it must be held, on an impartial consideration of the facts, 
that the present character of our Indian administration is very much 
what might have been expected from its past history ; that, after 
making full allowance for the not inconsiderable benefits con- 
ferred on India by its connection with this country, the balance is 
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still wofully against our Indian Government ; that it is still an alien 
bureaucracy living chiefly for itself, with little or no sympathy with 
the people; that, while sadly unsuitable to the wants of the people, 
it is ruinously expensive ; that its ruinous expense is now only de- 
frayed by a resort to the most merciless expedients; and that the 
result is poverty, ruin, and starvation to the people—which must 
eventuate in catastrophe to the Government itself. 

It may not be generally remembered that much of the taxation 
levied by us on the Indian people has been to contribute to no less 
than eight English wars within the last forty years—two with New 
Zealand, two with China, and one with Russia, Abyssinia, Persia, and 
Egypt respectively; and that India’s revenues are at this moment 
expended on supporting British agencies in China, Persia, Zanzibar, 
and Aden—the last-named alone costing an immense sum annually. 
Besides these, India is charged large sums for military depdts in 
England, and for British warships cruising in Eastern waters. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Indian Finance, which sat in 1873, thus explained the 
reason :— 

We charge Canada, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and the whole round of 
the British Colonies, nothing; why should we charge India anything? The only 
real difference is that Canada or Australia would not hear of it; whereas India is 
at our mercy, and we can charge her what we like. 


When England thus misappropriates the Indian revenues whole- 
sale, it need not be wondered at that her officials on the spot in like 
manner postpone all native interests to their own. In the 87th 
clause of the Charter Act of 1833, and in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, two solemn national pledges were given that natives would 
be employed equally with Europeans, according to their qualifications. 

fet these pledges are virtually a dead letter. Generally speaking, up 

to this day, if an appointment is worth holding, a British officer is 
found holding it. A whole consensus of official testimony exists that 
the natives of India are specially qualified for employment in the 
highest, and not only in the menial, posts of the great Revenue, 
Customs, Judicial, Public Works, Police, Forest, and other Depart- 
ments. Yet how stand the facts to-day? Here is the evidence of 
Mr. E. F. Harrison, lately Comptroller-General of Accounts to the 
Indian Government :— 


In the Madras Revenue Department, 10,000 natives receive 233,000. In the 
same department, 109 Europeans receive 128,000/. 
The average salary of a native is 20/. a year, and the average salary of a 


European is 1,200/. a year. 

Two years ago Mr. Bright succeeded in obtaining from Her 
Majesty's Government a Parliamentary return of all moneys paid 
from the Indian revenues to Europeans and natives respectively, in 
sums of more than 100/. annually. This document officially certifies 
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that, while the whole European population in India, exclusive of 
the rank and file of the army, numbers only 68,000, no less than 
25,402 of them hold Government posts, each yielding upwards of 
1001. a year, for which they draw the enormous sum of 12,776,573/. 
yearly from the Indian Treasury. Moreover, out of these 25,402 
persons, no less than 9,087, or about 36 per cent., are non-residents, 
and these draw 4,006,000/. yearly. On the other hand, out of a native 
population of 200,000,000 there are only 11,231 persons drawing over 
100/. a year from the revenues of their own country, and these have 
only 2,367,210/. distributed amongst them! It must be remembered, 
also, that the exhumed return does not reveal one half the income 
drawn by our countrymen from the squalid Indian peasantry. There 
must be added the pay of the rank and file of the European army, the 
cost of Government stores imported from England, the interest on 
the public debt and on the guaranteed railways, almost exclusively 
held by Europeans, and the heavy loss by exchange in remittances to 
this country. With these items and allowances of less than 100l. a 
year, the direct tribute wrung from the Indian Treasury by her dis- 
interested governors mounts up to no less than 30,000,000l. yearly. 
And this is wholly apart from the amount (estimated at 14,000,000/.) 
taken every year by Europeans as profits on exports, imports, in- 
surance, and other branches of trade between this country and India. 

Here is a statement before the Finance Committee showing how 
the exclusion of natives from the public service in favour of Euro- 
peans is brought about. Sir Charles Trevelyan says: 


All sorts of young men who fail at the competitive examinations in this country, 
or who do not even venture to go into them, go out to India with recommenda- 
tions, and they have been put into the Police, and into the lower departments of 
the Revenue as Deputy-Collectors, &c. 

In addition to their large salaries, various expenses are incurred 
specially to provide for the health and comfort of the dominant class. 
Such a state of things is not unnatural, when it is remembered that 
the grand central feature of our Government in India consists 
in charging the people with a vast army for the purpose of im- 
posing on them by force a costly system of alien domination, 
and extorting from them the means wherewith to pay for it. 
Furthermore, this feature is much aggravated by the fact that such 
a vast army is not even necessary to secure the desired result, 
and that it is kept up at its present strength, not so much to 
overawe or coerce the natives as to provide a fertile source of patron- 
age. For this, India pays an unnecessary yearly charge of at least 
8,000,000/. Monstrous as such a thing may seem, the fact 
may be said to have been officially admitted. The Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. Grant-Duff, and other members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
have from time to time inveighed against the unnecessariness and 
enormous cost of the Indian army—but in vain. Sir George Camp- 
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bell has testified that the military expenditure of India ‘ swallows up 
our revenues in a proportion far exceeding anything known in any 
other country in the world.’ No serious attempt is made to justify 
the retention of the Indian army on its present scale on account 
of any services which it has to perform. It is even candidly admitted 
that a great part of it is unfit for.active service, and has no other 
raison d’étre than simply to furnish\| appointments for its European 
officers. Nevertheless, no steps are \taken by the officials to relieve 
India of the burden. A Commission, sitting at Simla some time 
ago, reported in favour of reductions to the extent of about 1,500,000/. 
a year; but their Report has been hitherto suppressed, as the only 
means of delaying giving effect to its recommendations. Before the 
Finanee Committee, Sir Charles Trevelyan certified on this head as 
follows :— 

Jam forced to admit that a large, and, as I believe, an unnecessary, increase 
has taken place upon the military expenditure. I attribute that chiefly to what 
may be called political reasons—namely, the disinclination in the Home Govern- 
ment to redwee large unnecessary bodies of native soldiery, in order that the 
interests of the European officers connected with them might not be injured. 
They have more regiments than they know what to do with. They know not 
where to put them. They have been retained, not for the sake of the native troops, 
or for amy real use they are of, but owing to the embarrassment of having such a 
Jarge number of European officers thrown upon the hands of the Government. 


_ Mr. Kellner, the Indian Military Accountant General, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, was very honest. He said: 


There are large bodies of military officers who must be employed, and pay 
must keep pace with promotion to higher military rank. . . . It is an incident of 
Indian administration. 

Six years later, General Cavenagh, late Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, showed that the native regiments, as now constituted, 
are, in fact, altogether useless for military purposes. Addressing the 
East Indian Association, he said: 

The European wing officers have no specific charge and no specific duties. The 
European leaders simply exercise a general supervision, Neither their respective 
positions nor their duties on parade have ever been defined. If it is intended that 
they should merely act as field officers, there are too many; if, on the contrary, 
they are, im action, to lead on the companies, they are too few. Moreover, from the 
fact of their being mounted, they would serve as admirable targets for the enemy’s 
marksmen, and would probably be soon all disabled, and the regiment thus rendered 


inefficient. 

Moreover, not only is the native army incompetent in war, the 
mass of it is worse than useless in time of peace; it is a positive 
danger, as the events of 1857 have clearly shown. We proceed prac- 
tically to confess this by maintaining another army, consisting of 
64,000 European troops, for the purpose of holding it in check, To 
most European Governments this would appear not only a most 
wasteful and ruinous proceeding, but a most illogical one. The illo- 
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gical character of it, however, very far from strikes the Indian official 
mind. A native army of 125,000 men may be of no value in the 
presence of the enemy, but it is of great value as providing appoint- 
ments for 2,800 British officers. That it requires 64,000 European 
troops to watch it is only an additional advantage, for these European 
troops in their turn furnish appointments for other 3,200 British 
officers. Mr. John Bright’s Return, already referred to, discloses the 
fact that 4,736,000. of the Indian revenues are annually expended on 
military pay and allowances to 8,103 European officers in sums of 
more than 1001. each, the average payment to each individual being 
555l. Of this, nearly 300,000/. annually are paid to 255 officers in 
this country as ‘colonels’ allowances,’ which are, in fact, annuities 
granted to retired commanding officers in lieu of profits they used to 
make out of contracts for clothing the sepoys of their own regiments. 
The 8,103 Europeans include no less than 1860, chiefly officers of 
the native army, returned as pensioned off, or away on furlough, and 
receiving allowances of 815,736l.a year. The pay of the 125,000 
men of the native army amounts to only 1,400,000/., while that of 
the European officers directly or indirectly dependent on it reaches to 
the enormous total of 2,500,000/. annually! 

It matters little to the official placemen who practically rule 
India that both these expensive armies, maintained at quite a needless 
strength, are quartered on the Indian revenues, and form the greatest 
of the many causes of that oppressive taxation which is reducing the 
people to poverty and despair. This very poverty and despair in 
its turn supplies a reason for not reducing the military establish- 
ments. Never, perhaps, in the whole course of history was there 
invented a more vicious or inhuman circle of reasoning than that 
by which India is now ground down for the sake of supporting 
6,000 British officers. A law-abiding people who, under a light 
taxation and a cheap and simple government, would need but a very 
small army to preserve order, are heavily taxed to support two costly 
armies to watch each other, simply in order that they may furnish 
appointments for their European officers ; the taxation produces dis- 
content ; the discontent necessitates a large army; the large army 
requires more European officers; the enhanced cost of the army 
demands further taxation; the fv “er taxation produces increased 
discontent ; the increased disconteu. calls for a still larger army, and 
still more European officers. Thus, the nearer the people arrive to 
penury and despair, the greater will be the share of their attenuated 
resources demanded by their European masters. The people’s very 
extremity will become their rulers’ opportunity. For such reasons 
there is no hope that the burdens of the people of India will ever be 
voluntarily reduced by their interested rulers. It must be done, if done 
at all, by the British Parliament, as representing the disinterested 
justice of the English nation. 
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In addition to the crushing evils already described, there must be 
adduced the fact that, thanks to the facilities afforded for reaching 
their own country, Europeans in India now know much less, and care 
much less, about the people they govern than in former days. The 
Englishman, the leading daily journal in Calcutta, some time ago 
truly expressed the general feeling as follows : 

Individually we are more than ever birds of passage. If Europeans did not 


build houses forty years ago, there is very little chance of their doing so now that 
their main object is to get away from India as fast as possible. 


About the same time, the Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
called attention to this fact in these words : 


No non-missionary remains in India an hour longer than he can help. 


As to our semi-detachment from the country, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji told the Finance Committee that 


With the exception of, perhaps, meat, bread, butter, native servants, and so on, 
every farthing that the Europeans earn in India is naturally remitted to England 
in one shape or another. 


A very experienced planter, Mr. Elliott, showed before the same 


Committee that the European officials are becoming so isolated from 
the people that ‘in the South of India you would not find more than 


half a dozen Europeans who would be able to enter into a conversa- 
tion with a peasant of the country.’ Lord Lawrence gave strong 
evidence on the same side as follows: 


I think that there is a great disposition (on the part of officials) to come home 
oftener than used to be the case. . . . They are rather turned from devoting them- 
selves as much as they used to do to interests connected with India. 


Likewise, Mr. A. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioner of the Pun- 
jaub, in an official Report dated 1867, used these ominous words: 


The gulf between us and our native subjects ts becoming wider year by year. It 
is wider in Bengal than in the North-Western Provinces, and it is wider in the 
latter than in the Punjaub. It is becoming wider every year in the Punjaub. 


Such being the complete estrangement now subsisting between 
the governors and the governed, it need strike no one with surprise 
that much of the law and procedure inaugurated by the former is 
wholly unsuitable to the institutions, condition, or feelings of the 
latter. The real wants of the country are becoming almost a sealed 
book to our officers. The Englishman, the influential Calcutta 
paper already quoted from, describes the position occupied by the 
European Revenue Collector and Magistrate towards the cultivator 
in these terms: 

It is seldom a public officer can get at the real thoughts of the ryot. As a rule, 


he comes before him prompted or tortured to evade or to lie. To the ryot, as a 
rule, the hakim is a capricious potentate, who can only be approached through the 
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medium of numerous officials, all of whom have to be bribed. His presence, as a 
rule, is therefore associated in the minds of the ryots with pains and penalties, 


bribes and threats. 


Under such a system it is only natural that abuses should be rife 
in all departments. As in the Revenue, so in the great Judicial 
department, our system teems with laws, regulations, and procedure 
wholly unsuited to the condition of the people. On the 29th of 
October, 1875, the Bombay Gazette, the newspaper representing the 
opinions of those who most believe in the perfection of all things 


English, had the following : 


A little anecdote was related to us the other day, which will tend to show how 
much the Civil Courts deserve to command the confidence and affection of the 
poorer class of suitors. A petition was recently handed in to a judge in his court. 
The judge refused to hear a word, or at any rate to give an answer, until the peti- 
tion should be properly stamped. The petitioner explained that he had not the 
necessary sum—18 rupees (1/. 16s.)—to pay for the stamp. The judge was inexor- 
able. The petitioner left the court in tears, but returned, after selling everything 
he had, with the document properly stamped. The judge on receiving it turned 
round to his clerk, and said to him ‘ Write across it “ barred by time ;”’ and, save 
this endorsement, no other answer was given to the miserable suitor. Such inci- 
dents make one doubt whether we enjoy the best of all possible judicial systems 
under the best of all possible Governments. 


The writer proceeds : 

We know districts notorious as nests of forgery, where men are, we believe, 
ruined daily by a system of bringing suits on forged bonds. Cheap and speedy 
justice is literally unknown in India, and a ryot will submit to any compromise 
rather than go into court with his long-pursed antagonist. 


Sir Richard Temple, in a Parliamentary Paper published in 1868, 
admitted the consequent deterioration of the native character in 


these words : 

The mob, the canaiile, the blackguardism of the whole population, somehow 
does, ina manner very humiliating to us, attain a rank growth under our very 
shadow, and in the heart of our largest settlements. 


Mr. Cust, a high revenue officer of the Bengal Civil Service, thirty 
years ago thus described the process as observed not only by himself, 
but by other distinguished Indian administrators : 


As to the demoralising effect of our control on the character of the native, we 
have presented to us the most fearful corroboration of what was asserted by Shore, 
and reiterated by Campbell. Both these writers assure us that the longer Native 
States are under our control the more marked is the depreciation in native 
character. In the course of comparatively few years we succeed in destroying 
whatever of truthfulness and honour they have by nature, and substituting in its 
place habits of trickery, chicanery, and falsehood. Every native will tell you that 
it is impossible, nowadays, to find an honest man—those who appear so being 
only too great fools to cheat successfully. Our whole system of law and govern- 
ment and education tends to make the natives clever, irreligious, litigious scamps. 
No man can trust another. Formerly a verbal promise was as good as a bond. 
Then bonds became necessary. Now bonds go for nothing, and no prudent banker 
will lend money without receiving landed property in pledge. Thus almost every 
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loan, which formerly no one even heard of, generally produces a friendly suit, and 
confession of judgment, and transfer, as a prelude to a subsequent re-transfer on 
repayment, with an abundant crop of intermediate suits for surplus mesne profits, 
&c., which generally ruin one party, and enrich only the pleaders and attorneys, 
and a few very knowing and unscrupulous money-lenders. 

You have only to compare our new provinces with our old. From the recently 
acquired Punjaub, where the people have had little of our law and Government 
education, and are comparatively truthful and honest, the population becomes 
‘worse and worse, as you descend lower and lower, to our old possessions of Calcutta 
and Madras. 


In a Blue Book presented to Parliament in 1878, a judge thus 
enumerates the practices which have become common under shelter 
of our procedure : 

Tampering with documents; suborning witnesses; garbling accounts; obtain- 
ing bonds and refusing consideration; taking payments and denying them in 
court; never giving receipts; dunning people into grossly one-sided compromises 
of their debt, and then refusing delivery of their bonds, in order to file suits on 
them; carrying away whole crops, bullocks, and stores of grain, and then flatly 
denying all knowledge of them. These frauds are practised with impunity nine 
times out of ten. 


The same official paper gives,the evidence of the Revenue Com- 
missioner of the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency as to 
the marked decadence of the native character. That officer reports 
as follows : 

The only ryots who are at all prosperous are those who are able, from having 
received some education, to combat the money-lenders with their own weapons— 
fraud, chicanery, and even forgery. It is deplorable to find that moral as well as 
material degradation has been the result of measures intended to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. 


But, bad enough as is the working of the Revenue and Judicial 
systems under British rule, that of the Police is still worse. On the 
one hand, there is no adequate supervision ; on the other, we have 
introduced Civil and Criminal{Codes full of complex regulations, which 
are utterly incomprehensible to the mass of the people, and simply 
constitute a series of opportunities for the police to prey upon and 
oppress, nay, with impunity torture, the rural population. I will 
first quote the evidence of Mr. Dacosta, given before the Indian 
Finance Committee : 

Men prefer generally putting up with loss and robbery rather than applying 
to the authorities for relief, from fear of oppression or extortion at the hands of 
the police. When a crime is committed in a village it is the common practice of 
the police to arrest as witnesses as many persons as they can. The magistrate’s 
court may be five miles, or twenty-five miles distant. Witnesses are detained at 
the magistrate’s court weeks, and even months. Meanwhile their fields, and flocks, 
and shops are neglected, and their families left without protection, and sometimes 
without the means of subsistence. The threat, therefore, to take them to the 
magistrate’s court is quite sufficient to-bring forth a very rich harvest of bribes; 
and this is the common practice, 


A mass of similar evidence on this painful subject could be ad- 
duced. Here is a passage from the Calcutta Review of 1866: 
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It is undeniable that the police and the Administration between them have 
made a criminal prosecution a burden of such weight, upon all the inhabitants of 
the place where the investigation is made, that it has become the one object of 
the whole population to hush up crime. The police, being met with such diffi- 
culties, proceed to extort the information from the villagers by bad usage— 
in fact, by torture. Is there any member of the Government that would not 
dread a fearful exposure if a Torture Commission were now appointed in 


Bengal ? 

The last quotation I will give on this part of the subject is from 
the official Report of the Commission alluded to in the preceding quo- 
tation, which took evidence as to the practice of torture under the 
Madras Government in the year 1853, since which date I myself can 
testify that no improvement whatever has taken place. Mr. Saafelt, 


one of the members of the Commission, says : 


I can safely affirm that the practice of torture still exists with all its terrors in 
the Police establishment, which has become the bane and pest of society, the 
terror of the community, and the origin.of half the misery and discontent that 
exists among the subjects of Government. Corruption and bribery reign para- 
mount throughout the whole establishment. Violence, torture, and cruelty are 
their chief instruments for detecting crime, implicating innocence, or extorting 
money. Robberies are daily and nightly committed (and not unfrequently with 
their connivance). Certain suspicious characters are taken up and conveyed to 
some secluded spot far out of the reach of witnesses, where every species of cruelty 
is exercised upon them. If guilty, the crime is invariably confessed, and the stolen 


property discovered, but a tempting bribe soon releases them from custody. Should 


they persist in avowing their innocence, relief from suffering is promised by crimi- 
nating some wealthy individual, and in the agony of despair he is pointed to as the 
receiver of stolen goods, In his turn, he is compelled to part with his hard-earned 
coin, to avert the impending danger. Even the party robbed does not escape the 
clutching grasp of the heartless peon and duffadar. He is threatened with being 
torn from his home, dragged to the Police Court, and detained there for days or 
weeks, to the actual detriment of his trade or livelihood, unless he point out the 
supposed thieves, The dread of, and aversion to, the court is so great, that the 
owner would sooner disavow the stolen article, and disclaim all knowledge of the 
property, though his name be found written upon it in broad characters. 


But not only do our unsuitable and expensive institutions them- 
selves jeopardise the happiness of the people. Their cost is provided 
for by a series of merciless expedients in the shape of grinding tax- 
ation. Our crime in this respect is much aggravated by the fact that 
in using such expedients we are taking advantage of the extraordi- 
narily patient, amiable, and law-abiding character of the Indian races 
as we would never venture to do in the case of a less virtuous people. 

It cannot be too well understood that our position in India has 
never been in any degree that of civilisers bringing civilisation to 
savage races. When we landed in India we found there a hoary 
civilisation which, during the progress of thousands of years, had 
fitted itself into the character and adjusted itself to the wants of 
highly intellectual races, This civilisation was not perfunctory, but 
universal and all-pervading ; furnishing the country, not only with 
political systems, but with social and domestic institutions of the 
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most ramified description. The beneficent nature of these institu- 
tions as a whole may be judged of from their effects on the character 
of the Hindoo race. Perhaps there are no other people in the world 
who show so much in their characters the advantageous effects of 
their own civilisation. They are shrewd in business, acute in reason- 
ing, thrifty, religious, chaste, sober, charitable, obedient to parents, 
reverential to old age, amiable, law-abiding, compassionate towards 
the helpless, and patient under suffering. 

There is a whole concourse of testimony that these people are 
getting poorer every year instead of richer. Yet we have steadily 
increased their taxation in the last forty years from 19,000,000/. to 
50,000,000/. annually, although their poverty is such that its extent 
can hardly be realised by people in this country. Lord Lawrence, 
after thirty-two years’ experience of India, testified before the Finance 
Committee in these emphatic words: 

The mass of the people in India are so miserably poor that they have barely the 
means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can do to feed his family, or half 
feed them, let alone spending money on what you would call luxuries or con- 
veniences.! 

The bulk of the people only manage to exist by universal and 
unremitting toil. Moreover, hard as is their lot, they cheerfully un- 
dertake the task of supporting all their own poor—an obligation 
which is, I believe, unknown among Western nations. In this country, 
among the labouring classes, the husband is in general looked upon 
as the bread-winner, and there is some rest for the wife, for the child, 
for the sick, and for the old. But in India none are exempt from 
grinding labour. The expectant mother works among the rice or 
sugar-cane as long as she possibly can; the nursing mother carries 
her infant with her to the fields, and lays it down close at hand on a 
little mat or in a hollow tree. The child as soon as it can toddle, 
the old as long as they can totter—all are engaged in the twofold 
task of providing a ‘half-feed’ for themselves, and maintaining the 
Indian Government in splendour. I will here give a description of 
the condition of the ordinary Indian ryot or peasant proprietor, and 
of the agricultural labourer, from the pen of one of the ablest revenue 
officers in the Madras Civil Service : 


It may certainly be said of almost the whole of the ryots, that they are always 
in poverty and generally in debt. A ryot lives from hand to mouth. He rarely 
sees money. His dwelling is a hut of mud walls and thatched roof, and destitute 
of anything that can be called furniture. His food, and that of his family, is thin 
porridge made of meal boiled in water, or boiled rice, with a little condiment. 


1 The average annual income of the people of England is 327. per head, out of 
which 2/. 10s. are paid in taxes. The average annual income of the people of India is 
now less than 2/. per head, of which wretched pittance we extort 6s. as taxation, leaving 
them for their own support, even in good seasons, a much smaller sum per head than 
is found absolutely necessary to maintain native prisoners in the Indian criminal 
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Generally the only vessels for cooking and eating from are of the coarsest earthen- 
ware, unglazed, and much inferior in grain to a good tile or brick in England. As 
respects food, house, and clothing, the labourer is in a worse condition than the 
poor ryot above spoken of. In fact, almost the whole of his earnings must neces- 
sarily be consumed in a spare allowance of coarse and unvaried food, and a bare 
sufficiency of clothing. The wretched hut he lives in can hardly be valued 
at all. 

It is inevitable that a population subjected to such privations 
must be driven to adopt measures resulting in the exhaustion of their 
soil. They are fully alive to the value of fertilisers, but, as Sir 
Bartle Frere reported some years ago, ‘owing to a long course of 
poverty, in a great many cases they have got out of the habit of using 
them.’ The land yields less and less; but there is no abatement— 
there is a steady increase—in the amount of produce required to be 
sold for the payment of the taxes. This is the true cause of the great 
increase of exports, which is pointed to with official jubilation as a 
proof of the highest prosperity. The result is that the ryot has to eat 
less and less every year, till he pines and droops in semi-starvation. 
It is at a crisis no less serious than this that India has arrived at the 
present moment. The position may be summed up in the words of no 
less an authority than Sir James Caird, who, in his official Report on 
the Condition of India, concludes as follows : 


The cattle in most parts at certain seasons are half-starved, and their manure 
is used for fuel. In the agricultural parts of the country the labourer gets the 
same dole that he got in the last generation. The numbers of such people are 
increasing, and their condition .is becoming every ten years more desperate. The 
agricultural system is to eat or sell every saleable article the land produces, to use 
the manure of the cattle for fuel, and to return nothing to the soil in any propor- 
tion to that which is taken away. Crop follows crop without intermission, so 
that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion. An exhausting 
agriculture and an increasing population must come to a dead-lock. 


In spite of the poverty of the people small hesitation has ever 
been felt as to the means of satisfying the horseleech cravings of the 
Indian Government. The land-tax, producing 21,000,000/. from 
128,000,000 acres of cultivated land, does not by comparison with 
land rent in this country look like a high impost; but owing to the 
low production of the soil, averaging something like 1/. 10s. an acre, 
it is really a crushing burden, which is much aggravated moreover by 
the rigid way in which a fixed amount is levied by us both in good 
and in bad seasons, by the fact that we exact nearly cent. per cent. 
interest on arrears, and that the cultivator is subjected to the com- 
plex and ruinous procedure of our Civil Courts. 


It has always been held throughout India by its Native governors, 
that the land being the property of the State, a tenant had no right 
to secure advances fromfusurers or others by mortgaging his holding. 
But the financial necessities of our Government have long ago induced 
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us to put aside this wholesome principle. The one object has been to 
enable the cultivator to keep on paying his land-tax to Government, 
at whatever cost to himself in the shape of poverty, eviction, hunger, 
or nakedness. We consequently declared all tenants’ holdings to be 
transferable as security to creditors, with the result that the great 
cultivating classes are now completely ruined, being hopelessly in the 
grasp of the money-lender. Sir James Caird has described their 
position in his Report. He says: 










The right of the cultivator to mortgage the public land has made him the slave 
of the money-lender. Government rent must be paid on the day it becomes due. 
It is rigorously exacted by the officials, and, as the money-lender is the only 
capitalist within reach, the cultivator gives a charge on the land, and hands over 
all his crop as a security for cash advances. We should have clearly recognised 
the Native principle that the tenure was that of cultivating tenants, with no power 
to mortgage the land of the State. 









This power to mortgage, devised by our Government to induce 
the Indian peasant to go on paying revenue at all hazards, has 
already produced such disastrous effects as to cause serious riots and 
bloodshed in some districts, which in turn have led to special legisla- 
tion with the object of minimising the evil. That much cannot, 
however, be expected from such legislation at this late hour, may be 
gathered from the words of the Commissioners who reported in 1878 
on the state of the Deccan districts of the Bombay Presidency. ‘The 
Deccan cultivator,’ say they, ‘is indebted, on an average, to the extent 
of sixteen or seventeen years’ rent of his holding. He has nothing 
to hope for, but lives in daily fear of the final catastrophe.’ 

With the same object of providing somehow for the urgent needs of 
an unduly expensive Government, we have confiscated for revenue 
purposes all the waste lands and uplands, the property of the people 
from time immemorial. At various times we have introduced 
income-taxes, and taxes on professions and trades, which are very 
obnoxious to the feelings of the people, and we raise from them 
3,000,000/. by means of a Stamp Act, with provisions so complicated 
and vexatious, and costs so excessive, as to lead to frequent miscar- 
riages of justice, and—imposed as it is on an ignorant population— 
to foster all kinds of dishonesty and fraud. We further, as the 
following facts will show, recklessly encourage the vices of opium- 
eating and drunkenness, for the sake of the revenue derived from 
them. 

It is well known that the native of India would be unwilling to 
cultivate opium were he not tempted to do so by special regulations, 
by special facilities, and even by large advances from the Govern- 
ment treasury. In the words of Mr. Geddes, of the Bengal Civil 
Service : 


The Finance Minister of India enters into competition with the village loan- 
monger, and directs the proceeds of the taxes to the growth of the opium poppy. 
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Sir Cecil Beadon, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, candidly 
confessed that in this respect the Government of India cared for 
nothing but the increase of its revenues. Speaking before the Finance 


Committee, he said : 


If the Government thought they could obtain more revenue by doubling the 
cultivation of opium in India, they would do so, and would probably not be de- 
terred from adopting such a course by any considerations as to the deleterious effect 
which opium might produce on the people to whom it was sold. You may say 
generally that your sales of opium, in India as well as in China, are adjusted to 
obtain the utmost revenue possible. 


Acting on this flagrantly immoral principle, the Government of 
India, by indiscriminately granting licences, and even by the employ- 
ment of Government agents, has done much to spread the habitual 
use of opium in India. The veteran missionary, Dr. Wilson, gave the 
following evidence before a Parliamentary Committee : 


Giving indiscriminate licences, and in some instances establishing monopolies, is 
a great temptation to the increase of the use of opium. The consumption of opium 
in India is increasing, and I have even found European ladies afraid of their ayahs 
giving opium to their infant children to make them sleep. I have frequently found 
the natives bringing up our dealing in opium as adverse to the character of the 
Government. 


Finally, Mr. Hind, the Assistant-Commissioner of British Burmah, 
in a statement laid before the same Committee, reported as follows : 


Organised efforts are made by Bengal agents to introduce the use of the drug, 
and create a taste for it among the rising generation. The general plan is to open 
a shop with a few cakes of opium, and to invite the young men in and distribute 
it gratuitously. Then, when the taste is established, the opium is sold at a low 
rate. Finally, as it spreads through the neighbourhood, the price is raised, and 
large profits ensue. 

Still more deplorable results have been caused by our Government, 
against the will of the people, pushing the sale of spirituous liquors 
among those who were formerly the most abstemious nation in the 
whole world. For this there has been only one sordid object—to 
raise revenue at all hazards. Here is a description by Sir Cecil 
Beadon, of the working of the system of liquor licences under the 
Indian Government : 

It was the obvious interest of the Excise officers, in order to show good returns, 
to open as many shops as they could. The consequence was, that when a few 
people were collected in a village, shopkeepers were persuaded to take out a 
licence in order to supply them with liquor; and I have no doubt that in that 
way the habit of drinking was introduced into villages where it did not exist 
before. 

The official evidence of Dr. Smith, of Calcutta, given after an ob- 
servation of seventeen years, is too important to be omitted : 

The Board of Revenue of Bengal, in its annual Reports, holds up to public cen- 


sure those Collectors and Deputy Collectors in whose districts there may have 
been a falling off, or where there has been no proportionate increase in the Excise 
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revenue; and thus, from the Head of the District Department to the lowest 
native underling, it is the interest of the Excise officials to establish shops wher- 
ever they can. The spread of drunkenness among the most wealthy and the lowest 
parts of the population has, even in my time, been most marked. The efforts of 
the Government to extend the sale of these drinks have produced as great evils in 
India as they have among our own population—greater, in this sense, that the 
natives of Indis are habitually abstemious. The natives continually argue for 
entire prohibition. 










And here in conclusion is the evidence of Sir Donald Macleod, 
. late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, who showed before the 
t Finance Committee that the reckless licence allowed to our spirit 
i contractors had sometimes the effect, not of increasing the revenue, 
i as was expected, but of depopulating the country : 









In the Nerbudda territories I have known whole districts depopulated in con- 
sequence of the action of our spirit contractors. They used to send people all over 
the country to seduce these poor simple folk and utterly demoralise them. They 
got on their books, and, after being sold out of house and home, they absconded in 
thousands. 







But even with all these expedients the desired result has not been 
attained. Our officials have long ago arrived at the conclusion that 
the two hundred and fifty millions of people in India are so poor as 
to be unable to use any article which is taxable in other countries, 
and that the only way to compel them to contribute the 70,000, 000/. 
annually required by their European masters is by levying enormous 
taxes on such articles as must be had as a matter of necessity, for 
bare life, by the very poorest, Of the elements—air, earth, and 
water—the air has hitherto eluded the grasp of the Indian tax- 
gatherer. The earth has been made to furnish as much revenue as 
could be taken from it. There is no resource, therefore, but to 
take the amount required from the remaining element, the water. 
Accordingly, if a cultivator dig a well in a dry place with the object 
of irrigating some of the adjacent land, not only has he to bear the 
whole cost of the well, but on all the water he draws from it he has 
to pay to Government a special assessment in the shape of a very 
heavy tax upon the irrigated soil. It is needless to say that such an 
impost has the effect of greatly discouraging the digging of wells, 
and by so doing tells heavily against the people in times of drought 
and famine. 

It is not, however, by a tax on fresh water that the enormous 
wants of the Government of India can be satisfied. The waves of the 
sea itself have been confiscated and made to contribute an annual 
subsidy of 7,000,000/. to the Indian treasury. Salt is a necessary of 
life of which the poorest require to consume about as much as the 
richest. <A salt-tax, therefore, however exorbitant in amount, is cal- 
culated to extort nearly us much from the beggar as from the mil- 
lionaire. In all other countries, and by all other economists, this 
would be deemed a fatal objection to such an impost. In India, however, 
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it is considered its chief recommendation—its crowning advantage. 
In the words of a well-known Indian officer: ‘ The salt-tax is a poll- 
tax which all must pay ; it is easily collected, and it is the only means 
by which you can make the poorest classes in India contribute to the 
expenses of the Government.’ Accordingly, the Government of India 
assert a monopoly even of the natural process of salt manufacture by 
solar evaporation on the sea-shore. This monopoly they defend by 
stringent penal enactments; and by these means they succeed in 
levying a tax of about 3,000 per cent. upon the value of all the salt 
consumed by two hundred and fifty millions of men. They compel 
the poorest classes in India to pay them no less than two shillings and 
sixpence for every pennyworth of salt—a charge which amounts to 
from 5 to 8 per cent. of the whole yearly earnings of the Indian agri- 
cultural labourer. It is well recognised that no Native Ruler ever 
ventured to raise this tax above one-tenth of its present figure ; that 
it is economically indefensible, if not even inhuman in its nature ; that 
it stints both man and beast of a necessary of life; that it compels 
the people to resort to the most pitiable shifts and expedients; and 
that the penal laws by which it is supported are cruel and oppressive 
beyond all precedent. Yet the exigencies of British officialdom are 
too pressing to admit of any of these facts being even taken into con- 
sideration. Here is Lord Lawrence’s official testimony : 


When I was a magistrate many men accused of smuggling salt were brought 
before me, and I had to try them and punish them under the Customs law. I 
thought it was a very hard and very severe system. Here are the people in India 
paying this excessive price for salt. I think it is an enormous rate. Not only does 
it limit the consumption as regards human beings, but I think it limits the con- 
sumption very much as regards cattle. And I believe, myself, that a great deal of 
the loss of cattle from murrain in India has arisen from want of salt. I have a 
very strong opinion on the subject. 


So rigidly is this monopoly maintained that no allowance is made 
even for salt absolutely required by special industries. Even fisher- 
men cannot get salt to preserve their own fish except by smuggling 
it, at the imminent risk of fine and imprisonment. Mr. W. G. 
Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service, plainly confessed before the 
Finance Committee that the action of Government in this respect 
forced a whole class into dishonesty. ‘If, said he, ‘a man cannot 
pay the fine for smuggling salt, he is put in prison; but the tempta- 
tion to smuggling is certainly great. Supposing that some fisherman 
should be moral, and should say, “ I cannot consent to rob the Govern- 
ment,” he would not be able to obtain a living by salting fish.’ 

The sufferings at this moment inflicted by us on a sixth part of 
the human race by the salt monopoly are such as, if they could be 
presented at one view, would cover us with shame before the civilised 
world. Within the last forty years we have trebled our taxation 
of this first necessary of life on the poorest peasantry on the face of 
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the earth. From this cause not only are the cattle fast deteriorating, 
but the health of the people themselves is largely suffering. Scurvy 
and leprosy, unsightly blotches and growths, congenital deformities, 
and a peculiar lankness and misshapement of limb are all ascribed 
by the poor to their deprivation of salt. This is what was alluded to 
in a petition dated the 29th of March, 1871, presented to the House 
of Commons by the Bombay Association, representing the natives of 
Bombay, in which they pleaded, but pleaded in vain, as follows: 









The salt-tax now presses very heavily on the poor, and in a large majority of 
cases their means are so wretchedly limited as to prevent them from procuring more 
than half the quantity absolutely required for health. 







Dr. Wilson, after forty-two years’ residence in Bombay, declared 
before the Finance Committee that, unable to afford salt, the people 
were driven to the expedient of attempting to preserve their fish .by 
steeping it in tamarind juice, while in their own diet they tried to 
compensate as best they could for the want of salt by the use of wild 
spices. On the same occasion a Hindoo witness thus related how the 
people on his native coast braved the terrors of the law in order to 
procure a few grains of this necessary of life: 









In the district where I was born, I saw people go to the sea-shore and scrape 
together the sands encrusted with salt after the ebb-tide, and, after washing and 
straining them, use the salt which they so obtained. 







In the interior of the country our measures have been even more 
oppressive. Salt exists inland in large quantities, in saline lakes and 
in the soil itself. From such sources the Native States of India have 
hitherto been able to supply salt at a very cheap rate to forty 
millions of their subjects. Within the last two years the Indian 
Government have taken great credit for slightly reducing the salt-tax 
to their own subjects. But it is not generally known that the con- 
sequent loss of revenue has been provided for by compelling the Native 
States to close up, or to make over to our officers, their own internal 
sources of supply, and to force their subjects to pay the exorbitant 
price exacted by the British monopoly. 

I despair of giving any adequate idea of the miseries inflicted on 
a helpless people, too poor to consume aught save the bare necessaries 
of life, by this method of compelling them, on pain, as it were, of 
death itself, to contribute to the support of our expensive Govern- 
ment. Even to wash a little salt out of the earth is held to bea 
heinous crime. Here is a story vouched for by a member of the 
Madras Civil Service, and quoted in a recent publication : 

A labourer in Madras having shifted his place of residence, made himself a new 
mud hut. When he came to occupy the hut, he found the earth-floor strongly im- 
pregnated with saline particles. He scraped up some of the dirt, separated the 
parts as well as he could, and put the salt he had collected outside todry. This 
was observed by a revenue collector, and the man was proceeded against, He 
was imprisoned, and was condemned to receive some lashes, 
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The mass of the poverty-stricken classes in India dare not risk 
such punishments as these. For bare life, however, salt must be had. 
It is a crime to separate the precious saline particles from the earth, 
but it is not a statutable offence to swallow the salt along with the 
earth itself. Nothing remains, therefore, for many poor people but 
to consume the revolting compound. Darwin has familiarised us 
with the fact that there is a class of worms which gain nutriment 
by passing the soil through their tube-like bodies. It has remained 
for our British Government of India to reduce large numbers of 
human beings to the same expedient. In the State of Hyderabad, 
where I have lived for the last twenty years, the people are entirely 
dependent on British salt, and great mortality is caused among the 
poor by their eating earth for the sake of its saline flavour. The 
practice is common throughout India. The following anecdote was 
narrated before the Finance Committee in the year 1873 by a Parsee 
professor of the Elphinstone College at Bombay : 

A native Chief placed 100 rupees at the disposal of the Rev. Mr. Mackie to be 
devoted to charity. The natives of the village represented to that gentleman the 
hardship from which they suffered in consequence of their inability to procure salt, 
which was subject to a heavy tax, and their being compelled to mix their food with 
earth saturated with salt, The reverend gentleman, being moved with compassion, 
purchased salt with the said money, and distributed it freely amongst the people 
to relieve their wants. 


I have myself seen a wretched peasant at early dawn seek out a re- 
mote and unfrequented spot on a desolate sea-shore, and, in momentary 
dread of detection, set to work to provide a little salt for his squalid 
and well-nigh starving household. Far too poor even to possess a 
spade or trowel, destitute of aught in this world save the rag wrapped 
round his loins, he scratched in the mud with naked hands a littie 
trough. The advancing tide soon turned this into a shallow pool, 
which the hot wind and the glare of the Indian sun dried up before 
the evening when the tide returned. Wearily he wandered nightly 
to the spot to let in new water. In three or four days, on the bottom 
of the trough a thin crust of salt was formed. He collected this by 
scraping it from the clay, and tying it up in a corner of his waist 
cloth, he started for his home as if he had gained a prize. He was 
stopped at the door of his hut by a revenue officer, who confiscated 
his salt, and ordered him into confinement. Wild with hunger and 
disappointment he made a desperate resistance, wounded the officer, 
and in the result was condemned to five years’ penal servitude. 


The evidence I have adduced, and my own experience, alike point 
to the conviction that the people have already arrived at a stage of 
poverty, want, and misery which must result in speedy collapse unless 
the expenses of the Government of India are largely reduced. We 
are enjoying a large revenue, but we are wringing it from the very 
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vitals of the people. Their jewels and ornaments, their cattle, and 
even their cooking vessels are fast disappearing. It is officially 
admitted that upwards of six millions of our Indian fellow-subjects 
have died of starvation in the last seven years. The scenes of misery 
witnessed six years ago were frightful and appalling—nay, indescrib- 
able. In that year, in the small province of Mysore, no less than 
1,500,000 died of starvation out of a population of 5,000,000. In 
the Madras Presidency I had some photographs taken on the spot, 
which, though harrowing enough, but faintly represent the horrors 
witnessed at that period. At the same time, with famine and disease 
and death on every side, no one could fail to be struck with the 
sublime patience and tender self-denial displayed by the people in 
the very depth of their distress. An eye-witness on this occasion 
says :— 

They saw their crops perish before their eyes, but did not turn against their 
rulers. They were starving, but not one in a hundred thousand resorted to 
robbery. 


And a relieving officer reported from the famine districts as follows : 


Mothers, aunts, grandmothers, or neighbours bring children to be fed, and, 
though in want themselves, never express by word or sign a desire to share in the 
help they know is meant only for young children. Big boys bring little boys, and, 
though lank and hungry, and casting longing eyes on food, are only intent on 
seeing that their charges get their allotted portion. For six weeks past a little 
girl of ten or eleven has been bringing two sickly children twice a day, nursing 
them with the tenderest care, and never asking bite or sup on her own account. 
In the last few days I noticed that she was beginning to go down. 


The terrible results of recent Indian famines have become widely 
known in thiscountry. But comparatively few are aware that a state 
of things exists which is worse than even famine itself—namely, that 
the slow pangs of hunger, amounting to semi-starvation, are now the 
lot of at least a fifth part of the people of India every day of every 
year, even in years of plenty. Here is a faithful description of the 
present condition of the people, given in evidence before the Finance 
Committee, and it is fully confirmed by my own experience : 


In many districts of Goozerat and the Deccan many of the people are emaciated 
and sinking. I have myself observed their condition ; and when interrogated, they 
say that they have been reduced on account of their inability to provide themselves 
with sufficient food. Many of them I have known live on half diet, with only one 
meal a day, and many of them live on wild herbs and fruit growing on the wild 
trees. J am not describing a state of famine, but an ordinary state of things. 


I can well understand that a wish and a hope may arise in the 
minds of my readers that these appalling facts may be found to be 
exaggerated. The hope, however, cannot be realised, for the facts 
have been officially admitted. No higher authority exists than Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., Director-General of Statistics at Calcutta. At 
page 40 of his book entitled England’s Work in India, after speak- 
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ing of the indigence of four-fifths of the population, he adds the 
terrible statement : 

The remaining fifth, or forty millions of people, go through life on insufficient 
food. 

Finally, the Imperial Gazetteer of India, recently published by 
the Indian Government, on page 168 of vol. iv., practically admits 
the whole miserable fact just stated, in the following words : 


A good harvest yields just sufficient food for the people, and thousands of lives 
depend each autumn on a few inches, more or less, of rainfall. The Government 
may, by great efforts, feed the starving in time of actual famine ; but it cannot stop 
the yearly work of disease and death among a steadily underfed people. 


This ‘ steadily underfed people,’ in its ‘ progress towards disease and 
death,’ has now nothing to hope for from the higher classes on whom, 
in former times, they were wont to lean in times of difficulty. We 
have blotted out these bigher classes. The leisure class has disap- 
peared, and in India we are now face to face with what has been 
called ‘the awful spectacle of a continent inhabited only by officials 
and peasants.’ The landowner has sunk to a tenant; the tenant has 
sunk to a day labourer. Where are the ancient nobles and gentry 
to whom the people used to look as their natural supporters? The 
answer is furnished by Sir John Kaye, who tells us that as a result of 
British rule : 


The proprietors of vast tracts of country, as far as the eye could reach, have 
shrivelled into tenants of mud huts and possessors of only a few cooking pots. 


Where are the princely families that once ruled in India? Mr. John 
Bright has answered from his place in Parliament : 


They are now either homeless wanderers, or pensioners on the bounty of the 
stranger by whom their fortunes have been overthrown. 


Shall we call up one of these spectres of the past, and present him as 
he appears in the India of to-day ? Sir Charles Trevelyan has already 
brought him before us in the following affecting passage : 

The ruined noble considers himself fortunate, when his native banker, more out 
of respect to the hereditary claims of family than from any expectation of repay- 
ment, doles out to him the means of appearing once a year in a kinkaub coat 
before the British Collector (to prove himself alive, in order to draw some wretched 
pittance), like a lifafa, or empty envelope, or like a shade unwillingly evoked. I 
have seen these apparitions of the prosperity of former days stand trembling before 
that all-powerful magician the Collector, and have fancied I heard them say, like 
the ghost of Samuel to Saul, ‘ Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?’ 


In conclusion I would ask, can any one help feeling intense sym- 
pathy with the people of India—a sixth part of the human race— 
mute and helpless under such frightful sufferings? Our countrymen 
are ruthlessly maintaining a system of organised extortion, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and they justify their 
conduct to themselves and to the British nation by the comfortable 
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assurance that all the while they are somehow or other conferring in- | 


estimable -blessings. It is true they give to India the blessing of 
peace, but it is as gold bought too dear. They have conferred on it 
a few of the advantages of Western civilisation, but the price paid for 
them has been depletion, beggary, and starvation. The only hope for 
India is that the British nation may awake to a knowledge of the 
imminent danger which now overhangs their Eastern Empire, and 
may take means to avert it. Should they delay long, it will be too 
late. He that hath two coats may be induced to give you one, but 
you cannot take a coat from him that has none. Misery and want 
will drive to violence. The time is fast approaching when, in their 
extremity, the great reformer, hunger, will make the people band 
together with the courage of despair, and a catastrophe may result 
the like of which the world has never seen. There is nothing to be 
hoped for from the Indian official class. Individual officers of high 
distinction, capable of rising beyond the region of class and self-inte- 
rest, have always denounced and now denounce the present system asa 
disgrace, and asan imminent danger ; but their voice is drowned in the 
swelling chorus of general self-laudation which alone reaches the ear of 
the English people. 


J. Seymour Keay. 
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THE WHIGS. 


A REJOINDER. 


Aw article which I wrote in this Review in May has been directly 
commented upon in the last number, and the Editor with his usual 
kindness and sense of justice has allowed me a few pages for a re- 
joinder. 

There is not much in Mr. Russell’s article which either requires 
or admits of an answer. It is rather an ingenious and vigorous ex- 
pression of his own opinions than an attempt at refuting mine. But 
I am glad to take advantage of this opportunity for the sake of cor- 
recting in the first place what I conceive to be an historical inaccuracy 
as to the position of the Whigs in the early part of this century, for 
the sake also of repelling at least one charge which I consider to 
have been rather hastily made against me, and in order to add a few 
more remarks upon the interesting subject which I treated rather 
imperfectly in my last contribution. | 

I must acknowledge the courtesy with which this little controversy 
has been commenced. I should be very sorry myself to adopt any 
other tone with one whose name I so much respect, who I hope is 
destined to be worthy of that name, and who already shows promise 
of becoming an ornament of the Liberal party. 

First let us consider what position the Whigs filled previous to the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Mr. Russell represents them as occupying the 
place of the modern Radicals, and their name as being ‘ synonymous 
with the most enterprising and aggressive politics of the hour.’ I 
have always understood them to have filled something more resem- 
bling the position of a middle party. Fortunately I have at hand 
what I think will be admitted as a very good means of determining 
this point. The Edinburgh Review is generally recognised as the 
principal organ of Whig opinions during the early part of this 
century, and I will give two extracts from this publication both 
written’ at this period and with an interval of sixteen years between 
them. 

Look at the following of January 1810 :— 


The great body of the nation appears to us to be divided into two violent and 
most pernicious factions—the courtiers, who are almost for arbitrary power ; and 
the democrats, who are almost for revolution and republicanism. Between these 
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stand a small but most reputable band—the friends of liberty and order, the old 
constitutional Whigs of England, with the best talents and the best intentions, but 
without present power or popularity—calumniated and suspected by both parties, 
and looking upon both with too visible a resentment, aversion, and alarm. 


Look, again, at the following of December 1826 :— 


We have frequently had oecasion to speak of the dangers to which the conflict 
of the two extreme parties must always expose the peace and the liberties of such 
a country as England, and of the hostility with which both are apt to regard those 
who still continue to stand neutral between them. The charges against this middle 
party which we take now to be represented by the old constitutional Whigs of 
1688, used formerly to be much the same, though somewhat mitigated in tone, 
with those which each was in the habit of addressing to their adversaries in the 
opposite extreme. When the High Tories wanted to abuse the Whigs they said 
they were nearly as bad as the Radicals; and when these wished in their turn to 
lessen the credit of the same unfortunate party, the established form of reproach 
was that they were little better than the Tories. Of late years, however, a change 
seems to have come over the spirit, or the practical tactics at least, of these gallant 
belligerents. They have now discovered that there are vices and incapacities 
peculiar to the Whigs, and inseparable, indeed, from their middle position. 


These extracts bear directly upon the question, and I think they 
may be considered conclusive. I will not occupy the court with 
further evidence. 

A few years after this, as is well known, the Whigs and Radicals 
coalesced. The Radicals were willing to abandon their cry for annual 
Parliaments and universal suffrage, and support the Whigs in the 
comparatively mild reform which the great Whig leader, Lord Grey, 
had steadily advocated for forty years. Soon after this they again 
fell asunder, but never I think to the same extent as formerly. 

I will not on the present occasion go through the history of the 
last fifty years, but I think it may be described as on the whole 
a period of alliance between the Whigs and Radicals interrupted by 
occasional bickering and dispute. 

The result of that alliance I conceive to have been very successful 
hitherto, and I hope that it may continue for many years to exist. 
But it must be maintained not by pretending that we have no differ- 
ences of opinion, but by agreeing to keep our differences in the back- 
ground as long as they have nothing to do with the objects which we 
have in common. 

I have been asked by several of my friends why I wrote my 
article, why I parade the fact that I do not go so far in my opinions 
as some others with whom I am quite willing to be politically con- 
nected? My answer is that I think we require a little more openness 
and sincerity in public life, at the same time that on the Liberal side 
we require a closer union. 

I am strongly in favour of preserving and strengthening this 
union among the different sections of the Liberal party, but I wish 
it to be maintained in an honest and straightforward manner and to 
be free from everything in the shape of a sham. 
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The kind of politician that I have always particularly disliked has 
been the man who uses one language in Parliament, on the platform, 
and in the press, and a totally different language in private life ; who 
flatters the people with his lips while in his secret heart he distrusts 
them. For my part I neither distrust nor flatter, though Mr. Russell 
implies that I distrust. There is nothing in my last article which 
justifies this reproach. I am in favour of moderate and gradual pro- 
gress, and those who take for granted that the people wish for violent 
and rapid changes assume that those who desire to act moderately and 
to change gradually must necessarily distrust them. But I refuse to 
believe without further evidence that the people are by any means 
unanimous in their dislike of moderation. 

We must remember that extreme parties from their very nature 
make more noise than those who hold a more central position. It is 
easy to make a telling and effective speech full of sentimental regrets 
for an imaginary past and to bring out in bitter contrast the evils and 
shortcomings of a plain, unvarnished present. It is easy also to em- 
ploy glowing language in comparing the dreary facts of contemporary 
life with an unknown and therefore magnificent future. But to say 
that we are on the whole getting on very well, that there are certain 
things which want mending, but that we must not expect to do too 
much at a time, that to-day is very like yesterday, and that to- 
morrow will not be very different from to-day, falls very flat and is 
not a view of things likely to kindle much excitement or to be krought 
forward at a public meeting. JI am convinced, however, that there 
are many more people who take this view than is generally supposed. 
In the first place there are those who swing from side to side and 
cause the changes which take place in the different elections. In 
addition to these there are large numbers of all classes and on both 
sides, particularly on the Liberal side, who are too much occupied 
with their daily business to give more than an occasional thought to 
politics, and who content themselves with silently voting for their 
party. Most of these, if they could be brought to express their 
opinion, would probably be found to belong to the moderate section. 
Tinclude many of the lower classes in my calculation. It is to me 
inconceivable that all of these who are not Conservative working men 
should be violent Radicals, and this too among a people who are as a 
rule sensible, business-like, and remarkable for their love of fair play. 

I am not uneasy as to the number of the moderate party, but I 
confess that Iam rather unhappy about their silence. I believe 
that they would be ready enough to come forward in a crisis, but I 
do not think that even in ordinary times they ought to leave all the 
talking to the extreme men on both sides. 

Among the evils attending the comparative silence of moderate 
men is the intense bitterness and animosity which have for some time 
been infused into political discussion. To judge by the speeches and 
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letters and reviews of the period, a hasty observer might believe that 
we are in the state described by the Edinburgh Review of 1810, and 
that the whole country is divided between those who are in terror of 
a revolution and those who are anxious to make one. I can imagine 
the surprise of the intelligent foreigner who has only known us by our 
political writings when he comes to mix freely with us in private life, 
and to see how easily we are jogging on, how little fear we really 
have of losing our property by confiscation, either violent or legal. 
The senator who to-day thunders forth his conviction that all security 


for landed property has for ever gone, will to-morrow be occupied in & 


buying an estate of some thousands of acres. On the other hand, 
neither in the street nor in the public-house do we hear the bitter 
denunciations against the rich which were so common in the dark 
days between the French war and the Reform Bill. You cannot see, 
as you could then, from one small hill in a Midland county three or 
four fires in a single night, each one the work of an incendiary. Our 
passions and our fears, compared with those of other countries and 
other times, may almost be said to exist only upon paper. 

Surely it is a great misfortune that this paper warfare should be 
so bitter. The animosities, which are’ now for the most part only 
simulated, may end by becoming real. It is quite time that moderate 
and sensible people should shake off their indolence and break their 
silence, and give a calmer and more reasonable tone to the contro- 
versies of the day. 

There is one passing remark of Mr. Russell’s which has suggested 
to me a new train of thought. ‘To my notion,’ he says, ‘the Whig 
nascitur non fit; it is as impossible to become a Whig as it is to 
become a Jew.’ This remark places in a clear light the idea of exclu- 
siveness which has become connected with the word Whig, and which 
may account for its unpopularity. We who were born of the select 
race may not always realise how disagreeable it must be for an out- 
sider to have it for one moment supposed that moderate Liberal 
opinions are bound up with a few families, and that those families 
have any claim over the rest of the world to furnish the high priests 
of the religion. If there are any unpleasant associations with the 
word Whig, by all means let us drop it. I only continue to use it 
for want of another. But what name are we to take? We might 
adopt the foreign term of Left Centre. But this reminds us too much 
of France, where the Left Centre has always played so poor a part. 
All the misfortunes of France during the present century may be 
traced to the lamentable weakness of her Left Centre ; whereas we, 
who in some respects correspond to it here, have always been particu- 
larly strong, and, as I have endeavoured to show in my last article, 
have been the chief cause of the prosperity of England and the 
stability of her Constitution. I do not think, therefore, that we should 
care to borrow so discredited a title as Left Centre, and indeed I do 
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' not think that any title is necessary. I doubt whether it would ever 
be advisable, even if it were possible, to form a third party in this 
country, certainly not at the present time. 

Let me for one moment address those from whom this third party 
might conceivably be formed—those among the thinking men of all 
classes who see that the greatness of England and the glory of her 
history arise from the course of gradual and well-considered innova- 
tion which has hitherto been pursued, and who place their hope for 
the future in a continuance of the same system. Let me address 
them as one of themselves. Though we form to a certain extent a 
distinct body from the extreme men on each side of us, we are more 
| nearly related to the Radicals than to the Tories, and the periods of 
past history in which we were in alliance with the former are those 
which we look back to with most satisfaction. At this moment there 
is at least as much danger of standing still as there is of going too 
fast. There are these reasons, and there is also another, for our 
remaining in our present political position. I do not wish to indulge 
in personalities—at all events, I wish to keep my personalities for 
other places than this Review. But, if it is impossible or unadvisa- 
ble to form a third party, we must either remain where we are or go 
over to the other side. We cannot therefore avoid weighing the 
respective merits of the leaders of the two parties; and we must 
infinitely prefer the illustrious statesman now at the head of the 
Government, not only on account of his intrinsic superiority, but as 
being singularly well fitted by nature and circumstances to form a 
connecting link between us and the Radicals. 

Let us then for the present preserve the integrity of the Liberal 
party. I only speak for the present, for it is against my principles 
to look too far forward in politics. Wecan do nothing without the 
Radicals ; and the Radicals, in spite of all their bluster, can do 
nothing without us. I am not afraid of them, but I think they do 
rather more than their fair share of the talking outside the walls of 
Parliament. It is for this reason that I took up my pen, more in 
hopes of inducing others to come forward in the same direction, 
than from any weight that I can hope to carry, or any good that I 
can hope to do, in my individual capacity. 

I now return to Mr. Russell, who was the cause of my writing the 
present article. I am afraid I have rather forgotten him during the 
last pages. 

One word, and one only, on the disestablishment of the Church. 
We have approached the question from different sides. I assumed, 
as perhaps I ought to have stated, that disendowment must accom- 
pany disestablishment, and I took for granted that it would not be 
for the advantage of the Church herself that she should be disestab- 
lished and disendowed. I do not quite gather whether Mr. Russell 
would dispute that disendowment must accompany disestablishment. 
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If he does, he starts a subject on which there is room for a large 
amount of argument. This, and his argument in favour of disestablish- 
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ment, founded upon the interests of the Church herself, are separate 
matters from any upon which I entered, and, though what he says is 
interesting and suggestive, I will not follow him into this new 


ground. 


I proceed to the question of a Second Chamber, the necessity for 
which I took for granted when I expressed my views about the House 
of Lords. This is one of the questions upon which Mr. Russell and 


I must agree to differ. 


Though I utterly repudiate the accusation 


that I distrust the deliberate judgment of the people, I consider 
that all popular government is liable to be unduly swayed by im- 
pulse. The more intimate and constant intercourse between members 
and their constituents increases, not diminishes, this danger. Some 
machinery is necessary to guard against it. The power of obstruction 
in the House of Commons is a sufficient protection at present ; but it 
is such a clumsy expedient, and so easily perverted to a bad purpose, 
that it cannot be allowed to remain. What safeguard will you have? 
I can think of nothing but a Second Chamber. 

I need not enter into the question of the land, as Mr. Russell has 
only touched it very lightly. I will only say that I am altogether 
against land being treated differently from any other kind of property. 

On the qnestion of peace and war, Mr. Russell agrees with me 
that Whigs do not, under all circumstances, incline to peace, but he 
is surprised at my taking the trouble to say so in the face of the 
Crimean war and Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘spirited policy.’ I must 
observe in passing that I do not think he is quite fair upon their 
conduct on these occasions, particularly the latter. The Crimean war 
was so warmly advocated, not only by most of the Whigs, but by the 
whole of England, irrespective of party, that even Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright completely lost all popularity and all authority for the 
moment. But the only other man in either House of Parliament 
that I can call to mind as having vigorously opposed it is the Whig, 
Lord Grey. Again, as to Lord Beaconsfield’s two unnecessary and 
deplorable wars in Afghanistan and Zululand, the speeches against 
them that, after Mr. Gladstone’s, occur to me as the most powerful, 
are those of Mr. Whitbread, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Lans- 
downe. The last two I particularly remember, because they were 
delivered in the assembly to which I myself belong. The subsequent 
conduct of both the Duke of Argyll and Lord Lansdowne shows that 
they are not by any means ‘ permeated Whigs who have thrown in 
their lot with the Liberal party,’ except so far as they conscientiously 


agree with it. 


But I only mention these facts from my love of historical truth. 
T admit, indeed, I went out of my way to state that we are less to be 


depended upon than some of the Radicals, as being, under all cir- 
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cumstances, in favour of peace. Let us, however, wait until we see 
a war impending before we quarrel on this ground. Perhaps the 
war may be so unjust, or so impolitic, that we may find ourselves 
united in opposing it. 

I now come to an accusation which certainly does not apply to 
myself, that of having a tendency to blindly worship an inexact 
science, and to rely upon some parrot-like phrase such as freedom of 
contract. Though I am not guilty of this fault, I am glad that the 
writer in accusing the Whigs of it does not make any exception in 
my favour ; for it is a proof that he at all events does not consider me 
as one who ‘disclaims any general principle of political action, and 
regards politics as a field to which tentative processes only are 
applicable.’ 

In my last article I used one or two unguarded sentences which, 
taken apart from their context, and with such slight perversions as pg 
disregarding the word ‘ always’ in one place and inserting the word a 
‘merely’ in another, have been made to imply this in an article in 
the National Review. I will turn my attention one moment to this 
article, or rather to the parts of my own article which furnish the 
chief subject of its criticism. My dislike to pushing principles too 
far came in the first place from observing the nonsense talked and 
the follies committed by those who have fallen into this mistake. 
But I do not think I should find it difficult to explain and to justify 
my dislike. I believe that, even if any principle could be found in 
politics as exact and as certain as the law of gravitation is in natural 
science, other principles would in practice modify its effect ; in other 
words, there would be large exceptions as to its action. A stone, by 
the law of gravitation, always falls to the ground except when it is 
prevented from doing so by something else. I also agree to a certain 
extent with Mr. Russell. I think that a great deal of political 
science is inexact and half-understood. There are, therefore, two 
reasons why in politics ‘ people who lay down general principles and 
insist upon always pushing them to a logical conclusion are, from 
my point of view, altogether outside the pale of argument.’ In 4 
the first place, there is no general principle even in natural science - 
which in practice is not modified by some other principle ; and in the a 
second place, no general principle in politics is anything like so 
certain or so exact as in natural science. In politics great account 
must be taken as to whether a thing works or is likely to work well. 
If a thing works well, do not be in a hurry to change it. On the 
other hand, if a thing is likely to work well there is generally good 
reason for adopting it. There is very much in politics which can- 
not be decided by fixed principles, and principles ought not to be 
pushed too far, but this is very different from saying that there are 
no principles at all. 

I now take leave of my courteous critic Mr. Russell; I will not 
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call him an antagonist. Let us glance at some of the Conservative 
writings of the day. We need not go further than the pages of the 
National Review which I have just been noticing, and we shall see 
that there are still people who look back with regret to the days when 
the state of things existed described in the following paragraph :— 


The theory, and in great measure the practical action, of the Constitution con- 
tributed to maintain an equal balance of power between the three branches of the 
Legislature; the existence of a national religion was regarded as essential, and 
adhesion thereto was demanded from all who aspired to a voice in the councils of 
the nation or the direction of her affairs; the franchise was in the hands of a 
limited portion of the people, and a considerable property qualification was de- 
manded for its exercise ; education was regarded as being within the province of 
the Church rather than in that of the State. 


I quote straight through. I do not, like the writer of this extract 
when he attacks me, take up one after another detached sentences 
gathered without their context from different parts of an article. 
Let Mr. Russell read this ; and let him read also, as he probably does, 
though the task is not a lively one, the speeches made at Conservative 
meetings throughout the country. He will, I think, agree with me 
that there are many who differ from us both far more than we differ 
from one another. I believe that we may still fight side by side for 
many a long year. I believe that there is much good work to be 
done in which we may both join to the best of our ability before 
the day comes, if it ever does come, in which we are to take opposite 
sides on such questions as the abolition of a Second Chamber, the 
Disestablishment of the Church, or the introduction of the Irish Land 
Act into England. 

CowPER. 
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HOUSE-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Maitre de Philosophie.—Vous savez le latin, sans doute ? 


M. Jourdain.—Oui, mais faites comme si je ne le savais pas. Expliquez-moice 
que cela veut dire. 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme, act ii. sc. 6. 


Ir has been made evident by the publication of the Provisional Orders 
issued by the Board of Trade, under the authority of the Electric 
Lighting Act of last year, that the terminology and measurements of 
electricity are no longer the undisputed property of professional 
electricians: they have invaded our every-day life; and those who 
take part in business must be prepared to understand them. A 
glance at the new orders will show that the most important parts of 
them are couched in highly technical language. The sections which 
deal with the nature and mode of distribution ; those which describe 
systems of supply; those which impose regulations as to electrical 
pressure in conducting mains, and those which prescribe the mode of 
testing, and regulate the nature of electrical meters, as well as those 
which lay down rules for ensuring safety to life and immunity from 
risk of fire, require the use of terms which cannot be understood 
without a competent knowledge of electricity. It may be added 
that even to those who possess this knowledge to an extent sufficient 
for ordinary purposes, the new orders offer certain difficulties. The 
standards of measurement employed in them have only just been 
determined. Even the names of the measures are new, and some 
of them were invented as late as 1881. They would be sought for in 
vain in any text-book published earlier than 1882. It is therefore 
allowable to offer a helping hand, without being open to the im- 
putation of pedantry; and though readers of this Review probably 
know the general principles on which electric lighting rests, perhaps, 
like M. Jourdain, they may not object to be reminded of them. 

I propose to give a short account, and such explanation as may 
be necessary, of the model provisional orders devised by the Board 
of Trade; and to answer as far as I can the questions, When is 
electric lighting likely to come within the reach of the general 
public? and, Has anyone any positive information as to the cost of 
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it? Iadd some notes for the benefit of those who are deliberating 
whether they can advantageously set up at their country houses 
separate installations of electrical machinery. 

Public opinion is apt to run in grooves, and to imagine that some 
system which happens to be fashionable or widely talked about at 
the moment produces better electricity than others. But this is not 
the case. The electricity produced by all is identically the same in 
quality. All produce, under favourable conditions, the same beautiful 
light, though the colour of it can be made to vary according to the 
nature of the carbon employed. There are only two really distinct 
systems: arc-lighting, in which a true voltaic arc is formed between 
two neighbouring pencils of carbon; and lighting by incandescence, 
where a filament of carbon is heated to whiteness. In these pages I 
propose to deal with incandescent lighting only, as it alone seems 
fitted for general house illumination. 

We all know that a goodly number of Electric Companies, 
the survivors of the great fight and slaughter of last year, are 
ready to tear up our streets and carry wires into our houses on the 
very smallest encouragement. But, independently of electrical con- 
siderations, the householder’s heart sinks within him when he contem- 
plates the admission of any new authority empowered by Act of 
Parliament to meddle with the roadway before his door, or tamper 
with the fittings of his house. The electric-man might become 
as great a nuisance as the gas-man—nay, if that were possible, 
as great a tyrant as the waterworks. The householder looks jealously 
at the electric purveyor as a possible disturber of his peace, and 
recurs naturally, and perhaps sadly, to the recollection of fables 
which embody the wisdom of his ancestors, about the horse which 
invited the man to mount upon his back, and the cat which consented 
without adequate consideration to pull chestnuts out of the fire. 

It was in consequence of this state of public feeling that Par- 
liament appointed a Select Committee in 1882, to which the Electric 
Lighting Bill of that year was referred after its second reading. All 
Bills and all petitions on the subject were also referred to the Com- 
mittee. Public interest seemed to centre in two points: the scientific 
question—what was the nature and probable cost of the proposed 
supply ?—the other—who should introduce the electric light into 
towns? Should it be done by the municipalities, or should it be 
undertaken by private enterprise, as railroads, canals, and (for the 

most part) gasworks have been? This last consideration was 
the only one seriously contested. One side asked indignantly 
whether municipalities were to be allowed to quit their proper func- 
tions, and speculate as purveyors of electric lighting with the rates 
committed to their charge? The other asked whether all, or if not 
all, which, of a dozen rival companies should have the power to take 
up pavements, and spread a network of conducting wires under an 
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unhappy town, with no efficient power of interference on behalf of 
the ratepayers. Some persons, like Sir F. Bramwell, object alto- 
gether to municipal authorities engaging in the supply of marketable 
commodities-—gas, water, or electricity; they look upon it as an 
unjustifiable risking of the rates; they point to cases—one I believe 
is now actually occurring—where a corporation which has undertaken 
to supply gas, and has pledged the rates for the cost of the gasworks, 
may find itself obliged to lay down its gasworks at a large loss, and 
take up electric lighting. Who knows, say Sir F. Bramwell and his 
friends, whether they may not have to abandon electric lighting in 
its turn? The Committee fought its way gallantly through the 
mélée, and at last agreed upon a series of resolutions which are now 
substantially embodied in the Electric Lighting Act of 1882. 

The Board of Trade is empowered to grant in any district, to the 
local municipal authority, or to any company with the consent of the 
municipal authority, a licence to supply electricity within a given 
area. The licence is for seven years, renewable, with the consent of 
all parties, for further periods of seven years. If, however, anybody 
other than a municipal corporation desires to supply a district, and 
the municipal authority of that district does not agree, the Board of 
Trade may issue to such company of undertakers a provisional order, 
having the same force as the licence, only the provisional order is to 
be laid before Parliament, and, if opposed, is to be referred to a select 
committee like a private Bill: in any case the municipal authority 
may purchase the undertaking at the end of twenty-one years. 

Mr. Caleraft, Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade, has been 
good enough to supply me with a list of all applications for licences 
lodged with the Board of Trade up to the present time. It appears 
that in the great majority of instances municipal authorities are 
content to stand aside, and allow private companies to bear the brunt 
of the necessary experiment. Out of the eighty applications which 
are to be proceeded with, sixty-five are made by companies, and only 
fifteen by municipal authorities. The lighting of Aberdeen, Bradford, 
Bristol, Carlisle, Grantham, and Norwich are undertaken by their cor- 
porations or local boards. Richmond is to be lighted by its vestry ; 
Greenock by its Board of Police; Dundee by its gas commissioners. 
In the London district the Metropolitan Brush undertakes a far larger 
area than any other association. It applies for Chelsea, Clerkenwell, 
Fulham, Chiswick, Acton and Ealing, Greenwich, Hackney, Hornsey, 
Highgate and Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, East London, Mary- 
lebone, Newington, besides a number of parishes in Westminster, 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, St. Pancras, and the Strand. The Strand 
is also to be partially lighted by the Swan Company, who further 
undertake South Kensington. The Edison Company undertakes 
the ‘ City of London, and districts,’ which sound rather vague, but the 
limits are no doubt wide enough to afford that enterprising company 
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full employment. Holborn and St. Giles are to be lighted by the 
Pilsen and Joel Company. Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Maidstone, 
Richmond, Gravesend, and many other towns are taken in hand by 
affiliated Brush Companies. In many cases, as in Aberdeen and Dun- 
dee, the Scottish Brush claim to step in and supplement or compete with 
the local municipalities. Though this is not by any means intended as 
an exhaustive list, it will serve to show the manner in which the more 
important corporations propose to occupy the ground. The various 
companies who have acquired licences from the original, or, as it was 
generally called during the lighting-company mania of last year, the 
‘Father’ Brush Company, assume by far the most important share of 
labour. The interesting parent itself withdraws, I understand, from 
active competition as a lighting company, and confines its attention to 
the manufacture of electrical machines and appliances. Next to them, 
but a long way behind them, comes the South Staffordshire Company, 
who appear to intend doing a very large business in the North. 
Then comes Swan, who lights a considerable area of the Metropolis. 
The Incandescent Lighting Company have Birmingham to them- 
selves, besides supplying Redditch and Walsall. Several towns em- 
ploy companies whose names do not sound familiar. If any one 
with the list in his hand will take a map of England, and mark 
those places which have made any move in the direction of electric 
lighting, he will find how very small the number really is; only a 
few of the great towns have made any sign, and it seems abun- 
dantly evident that the public generally will have to be very slowly 
educated to the use of the light. 

To insure the fulfilment of the requirements as imposed by the 
Electric Lighting Act, the Board of Trade drew up a series of rules 
for the guidance of applicants for licences or provisional orders. 

After providing for an accurate description of the parties applying 
for licence, and of designation by means of maps and plans of the dis- 
trict over which they propose to operate, the order requires that there 
shall be deposited with the memorial a list of the local authorities in 
whose district the area of supply is situate, a list of the streets 
which the applicants desire to take power to break up; a list of the 
rivers or navigable canals which it is proposed to cross; and a state- 
ment of the capital at the disposal of the undertakers. Publicity is 
secured by regulations requiring an office in London and another 
within the area of supply, at which all information is to be con- 
stantly accessible, and advertisements are to be inserted in certain 
‘designated newspapers and gazettes. 

The order next lays down provisions as to the purchase and use 
of lands, and stipulates that notice of works and plans shall be served 
on the Postmaster-General in the case of corporations, and on local 
authorities, as well as the Postmaster-General, in the case of com- 
panies. Stringent provisions are inserted as to the breaking-up of 
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private streets, railways, &c., and as to the alteration of pipes and 
wires under streets. There are likewise provisions for the protection 
of telephone companies. 

A number of clauses are imposed under the head of ‘ Compulsory 
Works.’ These are mainly that the mains and wires of the under- 
takers are to be laid down within two years, failing which the order 
may be revoked. Then follow some clauses which impose regulations 
on purely technical subjects, such as mode of supply, testing, meters, 
and provisions for safety to life. To understand them it is necessary 
to face the difficulties of electrical measurements. I shall recur to 
them further on. Clauses as to notice, revocation of order in case of 
non-compliance with its provisions, and general clauses as to security 
for due performance, notices, penalties, damages, saving of Crown 
rights, foreshores, and the shores of navigable waters, wind up the 
order. ‘I think no one can look at one of these orders without being 
struck by the energy and courage with which the permanent officials 
of the Board of Trade have grappled with an entirely new and very 
difficult problem. 

Now that electricity has forced itself upon public notice in such a 
practical shape, it will be impossible for anyone belonging to the 
educated classes to avoid the necessity of making acquaintance with 
its principles. No science has hitherto been so purely technical or so 
abstruse. But hitherto it has not been necessary for any but a pro- 
fessed electrician to know anything about the matter. A man can 
go down into his cellar and read off upon his gas meter the number 
of feet of gas that he has consumed. That is by no means the case 
with electricity ; manipulation of an electrical meter, and even the 
reading of it, cannot be very efficiently checked by the ordinary 
consumer unless he elects to tax his brain for the defence of his 
pocket. The ‘unit’ of current is defined in the schedule of the pro- 
visional order as ‘ the energy contained in a current of 1,000 ampéres 
flowing under an electro-motive force of one volt during one hour.’ 
Here is a technical phrase which touches the householder’s pocket, 
for, under the Electric Lighting Act, the consumer will have his ac- 
count made out in ‘units,’ and be charged according to a scale in 
which the unit is a main factor. A little further on are the clauses 
relating to the nature and mode of electrical supply. Here again the 
systems under which undertakers are permitted to work are described 
in terms which presuppose a knowledge of electrical facts which 
must be resolutely learned. Fortunately, it is quite possible to 
sweep away an immense amount of rubbish that is usually allowed 
to obstruct the learner’s first steps, and to state within a very short 
compass what is really necessary to be understood. This practically 
resolves itself into two points: the principle of the modern dynamo, 
and next, the nature and methods of electrical measurements: without 
a knowledge of these it is not practicable to talk for five minutes 
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together upon any subject connected with electricity as a matter of 
every-day life. 

The reader may take for granted that one dynamo differs but 
little from another. The Brush, the Edison, the Gramme, the 
Siemens, the Biirgin, are all excellent in their way ; the superiority 
of one over the other, if it exists at all, is not an absolute superiority, 
but depends on the circumstances in which it is to be employed. 
One machine will work more efficiently under given conditions than 
another, but if the conditions were reversed the relative superiority 
of the machines would probably also be reversed. A dynamo must 
be chosen as carefully and designed as accurately for the work it is 
to do, as the design of a marine steam engine would be varied by its 
builder according as his engine was to work a despatch vessel or a tug 
boat. But in principle they are all identical: they are machines con- 
structed for the purpose of rotating electro-magnets in an intense. 
magnetic field. 

The interaction of magnets is tedious if not impossible to describe ; 
but the phenomena connected with it can be witnessed by anyone who 
will take the trouble to make a few experiments. The necessary 
apparatus can easily be manufactured at home. All that is wanted 
is an electro-magnet, and a coil of silk-covered wire with a galvano- 
meter in circuit. Everyone now-a-days knows how to make a voltaic 
cell with a strip of copper and a piece of zinc; this will actuate the 
field magnet.' A dozen turns of silk-covered wire round a pocket 
compass will form a makeshift galvanometer. This with a solenoid 
made by twisting wire round the poker, will represent the armature. 
Whetever the armature is brought close to the field magnet a deflec- 
tion will be shown on the galvanometer. This deflection will be from 
right to left or from left to right, according to the direction in which the 
two magnets meet each other, and the observer will soon see that he 
can produce deflections in either direction at will. From which 
it follows that the polarity of the armature magnet can be reversed at 
will: that is, that what was the north pole becomes the south, and 
vice versa. 

Now it is easy to see that, when a series of soft-iron cores wound 
with wire is arranged round the periphery of a wheel, and rotated 
so that they come successively under the influence of a magnet fixed 
outside the wheel, a current is produced in each of the solenoids as 
it approaches, and another as it recedes from, the fixed magnet. That 
is the principle of the modern dynamo. 

I have noted that armature coils convey a current in one direction 
when they approach the field magnet, and an opposite current when they 


r 


recede from it. When this peculiarity is left uncorrected the dynamo 


1 When magnets are employed to act on each other as in dynamo-electric machines, 
the inducing magnet is usually called the field magnet; the magnet that sends out 
the current used for work is known as the armature. 
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is an alternating current machine ; it is used in certain cases, for in- 
stance, in burning Jablochkoff candles, where it is necessary that each 
of the carbon rods forming the wick should waste or be burned at the 
same rate as the other, but in most cases it is necessary that the cur- 
rents should be all in the same direction. This is effected by a 
mechanical contrivance, which revolves with the armature and switches 
both kinds of currents on to a single lead, and sends them forward 
together in the same direction. Its construction is described in all 
text-books, and need not be here referred to; but it is as well to note 
that the commutator affords the means of reversing any current at 
will, and that it plays a prominent part, particularly in machines where 
the dynamo is used, not as a generator, but asa motor. In such cases 
it is employed suddenly to reverse the current, just at the moment 
when the field magnet, having attracted an armature coil, would, if 
left by itself, hold it steady and stop the machine. At this critical 
moment the commutator reverses the polarity, and the field magnet 
repels, and therefore sends spinning on its road the armature coil 
which it had just attracted. When a dynamo is used as a gene- 
rator, as in electric lighting, exactly the converse is the case; care is 
then taken so to reverse the currents that the field and armature 
magnets are always in opposition to each other. Opposite poles 
attract each other, similar poles repel. In the dynamo the commu- 
tator is arranged so to reverse the currents that a north pole of 
the armature is always opposite a south pole of the field magnet. 
The task of the steam engine is to force the armature forward against 
continuous electrical opposition. Strong currents are thus produced 
which flow into the external circuit. 

Such being the principle of the dynamo, it remains to be seen 
how the idea is translated into actual mechanism, and how it is made 
to work. If details be disregarded, it may be broadly stated that all 
modern dynamos are modifications of Gramme’s Ring. This is per- 
haps the most convenient place to say that I desire to express no 
opinion whatever as to priority of inventions, the credit due to indi- 
vidual inventors, or the value of patent rights. Electrically speak- 
ing, the arrangement known as Gramme’s Ring is the prototype of 
all the rest. They vary in details, and as a rule all the details are 
patented: it is very shrewdly suspected by some that patents have of 
late years so overlapped one another, and have been so infringed by 
everybody, that no patent is worth defending, and no patentee would 
dream of putting his patent to the test of a law-suit. At any rate 
it is safe to believe that the excellence of electrical machines is now 
dependent on workmanship, and not on the possession of patent 
rights. It is true that M. Gramme is setting up the claim that 
his invention is infringed by a certain class of dynamos. If 
he succeeds he will, I suppose, have the monopoly of making 
dynamos ; but the claim made is very wide, and it appears to be 
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regarded with considerable equanimity by the parties attacked. 
Moreover, it is difficult for an outsider to see how M. Gramme, if he 
succeeds against his present antagonist, could successfully defend him- 
self against the still earlier invention of Signor Pacinotti. Without 
presuming to discuss the intricacies of Patent Law, or the relative 
priority of rights conferred by it, the public may say of the designers 
of dynamo-electric machines, as was said of the Ephesians long ago: 
‘The law is open, and there are deputies; let them implead one 
another.’ All that is necessary for my argument is to indicate that 
the broad principle of ‘Gramme’s Ring,’ originally brought forward 
by Pacinotti, has been reproduced in every dynamo-electric machine 
now in the market. The principle is to make the revolving 
armature consist of one circular magnet. Since a bar of iron sur- 
rounded by a coil becomes a magnet when moved in a magnetic field, 
it occurred to Pacinotti, and the idea was further developed by 
Gramme, to bend the bar used in this experiment into a ring, and 
so mount it that it should rotate on its centre between the poles 
of a field magnet shaped like a horse-shoe. As the polarity of the 
armature magnet is induced by the field magnet, the north pole 
of the ring is always that point of the ring which at any moment 
is opposite the south pole of the field magnet, and vice ver'sé. 
While they remain stationary there is no current in the arma- 
ture coil; the mutual attraction of the opposing poles holds the 
machine at a standstill. But when this attraction is forcibly broken 
by revolving the ring—say by a steam engine acting on the shaft to 
which the ring is fixed—the phenomena of the magnet plunging 
into and out of a solenoid are reproduced. Currents are produced 
in the coil, which are all collected and sent forward in one direction. 

The different forms of dynamo now before the public are all of 
this description. They have all large and powerful field magnets, 
and ring armatures. They differ principally in the shape they give 
to these different parts; in the way they wind their armature coils ; 
in the manner in which they excite their field magnets; and in the 
form of their commutators. There is a great variety of commu- 
tator; indeed it differs in each machine. Gramme, for instance, 
winds his armature with a practically continuous coil; his com- 
mutator is very unlike that of Brush, who divides his armature 
into eight sectors and couples together the two opposite coils, thus 
making four pairs of coils, each with a commutator of its own. 
Gramme’s ought rather to be called a collector than a commutator, as 
it does not change the direction of the current. Brush’s is really a com- 
mutator—that is,a current changer. But these are details of mechanical 
device and not of principle, with which alone I have here space to deal. 

I now turn to the second point, namely, the standards of electrical 
measurement. An international congress of electricians assembled 
at the Paris. Exhibition in 1881, and discussed the whole question in 
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detail. Their labours resulted in’a revision and partial renaming of 
the electrical units, wiich had up to that time been in force. The 
system, as the international commissioners at Paris found it, was one 
established by the British Association in 1873. The ‘ B. A. unit,’ as 
it was called, had become pretty generally received among electri- 
cians, but had not received the stamp of any official approval. It 
was analogous to the foot-pound system in use in other departments 
of mechanics; but, as the quantities dealt with were much smaller, 
the unit of measurement was taken at métre-gramme-second. That 
is, the unit force was that which would suffice to lift a weight of one 
gramme through one métre in a second of time. 

This unit has now been modified by the substitution of the centi- 
métre for the métre. It is now known and adopted by the electricians 
of all countries as the C.G.S.—Centimétre-gramme-second system. 

As force can be measured, whether it is employed to promote motion 
or to arrest it, all manifestations of electrical energy can be referred tc 
this standard. It is as easy to measure the resistance offered by a 
given wire to the passage of a current, and to state it in terms of 
C.G.S., as it is to measure the force of the current flowing over the 
wire and express it in similar terms. The next task was to assign 
names to the various standards; and here two or three departures 
were made from the previously established British Association plan. 
Under that system the unit of current had been called a weber, after 
the German electrician of that name; but as Weber himself had in- 
vented a system of measurement in which the fundamental units were 
the milligramme and millimétre, and there were besides two measures 
known as Weber’s, having different values, the international con- 
gress discarded the name weber altogether, and designated the 
two properties of a current formerly known under that name, by two 
different terms. Intensity* of current is now to be measured in 
amperes, and quantity of current in coulombs. 

The ohm and the volt have already become familiar sounds, even 
to many who know little of electricity. The ohm is the standard of 
resistance :* the volt is the measure of electro-motive force.* And as, 
according to the fundamental formula invented by the great electri- 
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a! where I is the intensity of the current, E the electro- 


motive force, and R the resistance, the unit of intensity (the ampére) 
is produced when an electro-motive force of one volt is opposed by a 
resistance of one ohm. 

A Daniell’s cell has an electro-motive force of about a volt (:95 
volt), and an iron wire, 100 métres in length and four millimétres 


cian Ohm, I= 


2 Or volume. 
3 The retardation or opposition offered by any conductor to the paSsagejof acurrent, 
4 E.M.F. is the measure of the current-producing power gta fyiven machine, cell, 


or battery. y 
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in diameter, has a resistance of about an ohm, so that if an iron wire 
of that length and section be affixed to the terminals of a single 
Daniell cell, there will result in the wire a current with the intensity 
of one ampére. 

Thus much, in view of the impending inroad of electric lighting, 
it is absolutely essential to know. But I think any person not pro- 
posing to become an electrical expert may content himself with a 
thorough comprehension of Ohm’s formula, and the terms in which it 
is expressed. These occur at every minute: for instance, an electri- 
cian talking of the Brush system, as modified to meet the new Board 
of Trade orders, will tell you that Mr. Brush intends to advocate as a 
general rule, hundred-volt lamps. By this he means that Mr. Brush 
proposes to use such lamps as will burn to the greatest advantage 
with a current of a hundred volts electro-motive force. Now the 
resistance of such a lamp is known, or can easily be measured ; then, 


since I= you divide a hundred volts by the resistance of the 


lamp, and the result gives in amperes, or, as it may be, in fractions 
of an ampére, the intensity of current which must be provided 
by the dynamo in order to keep the light at its highest efficiency. 
I pass over the coulomb or measure of quantity, and the farad 
or measure of capacity: they will not enter often into ordinary 
speech, and may be disregarded by the non-professional reader : 
but the term potential cannot be passed over so easily. In the 
newest work on electricity’ it is defined as ‘the quantity of work 
done in bringing unit electrification from an infinite distance up 
toa given point in a body or in space.’ It may be (perhaps un- 
scientifically, but more graphically ) described as difference of electrical 
level. If two water cisterns stand at a different level, and a pipe is 
opened between them, hydrostatic pressure compels a current to flow 
from the higher to the lower. In the same way, if two objects are 
electrified in a different degree, and the two are connected by a wire, 
a current will flow from the one most highly electrified to the other, 
until electrical equilibrium is restored between them. The main 
difference is, that liquids have a tendency to arrange themselves 
with their surfaces at a tangent to the plumb line, while electrical 
equilibrium is independent of any considerations of gravity. When 
electricity finds a way of re-establishing equilibrium, it rushes over 
the intervening conductors with a certain force; and that force is 
proportionate to the difference of potential between them. It will 
be seen that difference of potential is very nearly the same as electro- 
motive force, but not quite. Difference of potential exists between 
two points before a conductor connects them ; electro-motive force is 
the energy of the current that runs over the conductor when connection 
isestablished. The electricity makes a rush to establish equilibrium : 


5 Dredge, Electric Illumination, 4to, London, 1882, p. 8. 
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if the difference of potential between the two bodies is great, the 
electro-motive force is great. Difference of potential causes the 
electro-motive force, and though it is measured as electro-motive 
force is measured, in volts, the electro-motive force is, strictly speak- 
ing, the instrument of the other. 

After this, I fear, long explanation, it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the meaning of the ‘unit’ as defined by the Board of Trade. 
It is given in the Schedule to the Order as ‘ the energy contained in 
a current of one thousand ampéres flowing under an electro-motive 
force of one volt during one hour ’—in other words, one thousand volt 
ampéres for one hour; generally spoken of as 1,000 ampére hours. 
From the Board of Trade formula the amount of current consumed can 
be calculated at once. For instance, if there were in circuit 50 lamps, 
with an electro-motive force of 100 volts, and consuming one ampére 
each, they would consume 5,000 volt ampéres. The Board of Trade 
unit is 1,000 volt ampéres, and the price 7d. per unit—therefore 
the fifty lamps would cost 7 x 5 units=2s. 11d. per hour. 

The modes of supply prescribed by the orders are two: the 
parallel and the series system. The former they define as follows :— 
‘A system under which the electricity used by each consumer is 
drawn off from a double series of mains (in this Order referred to as 
the negative and positive mains), in connection respectively with the 


positive and negative poles of the immediate source of supply, by 
means of service lines forming a series of parallel circuits.’ 

The series system is defined as a system under which ‘the whole 
current is utilised at various points situated successively in the same 
circuit, and is not divided up for the purposes of utilisation into 
different parallel circuits which supply different customers.’ 

They will be understood by a comparison of the two following 


diagrams— 
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In the first the current, after leaving the dynamo D, is forced 
through each lamp in succession. It passes along M, leaving one 
terminal of p and returning to the other terminal; consequently each 
lamp forms part of the general circuit; therefore if one lamp is 
accidentally injured the whole circuit is broken, and every lamp 
upon it is extinguished. Methods are adopted in practice to avoid 
this last catastrophe, but that does not affect the principle: that 
the current traverses every lamp in the circuit, seriatim. In the 
second the two main conductors, mM mM’, are placed side by side, 
but do not touch at any point; they are thick and consequently 
offer hardly any resistance to the current. Wherever it is desired 
to place a lamp, the two ends of the lamp carbon are attached 
to the two mains: practically each lamp thus forms a bridge 
between the mains. If one lamp breaks, the whole set is not extin- 
guished, because the current passes over the other bridges, and the 
only result of a breakage is a slight increase of resistance in the 
circuit. In the diagram h represents houses with perhaps forty or 
fifty lamps in each. The other lamps are street lamps. It 
will be understood by examination of the diagrams that in both 
instances the current leaves the dynamo by one terminal and 
returns to that same dynamo by the other; and that during its 
journey, so to speak, from one pole of the dynamo to the other, it has 
to traverse every leading wire and form every light-are (whether true 
voltaic or incandescent) in the whole outside circuit. But there is 
this difference between the two systems. When lamps are arranged 
in series, the current must be strong enough to force its way through 
the combined resistance of them all, for the are of No. 2 lamp is not 
formed till that of No. 1 is established, and therefore each additional 
lamp is an additional strain upon the generator. When they are 
arranged in parallel circuit the reverse is the case: for every addi- 
tional lamp introduced into the circuit offers to the current an 
additional bridge or alternative path ; to put in a fresh lamp is like 
doubling the size of the conducting wire of the first, and the result is 
the same—it diminishes the resistance. When a number of lamps 
are in parallel circuit, the total resistance is found by dividing the 
resistance of one lamp by the number of lamps in the circuit. When 
arranged in series you must multiply the resistance of one lamp by 
the number of lamps in series.® 

The provisional order lays down, under the head of ‘ Safety to Life,’ 
that the current in service mains is not to exceed 200 volts. It was 
shown in evidence before the House of Commons Committee, and was 
well known to electricians (I described the reason, and pointed out 
the limits of the danger in the pages of this Review in July 
last year), that the high tension currents used for are light- 


* This is not quite accurate: ten lamps do not offer quite ten times the resistance 
of one lamp; but the principle is correct. 
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ing were highly dangerous—numerous fatal accidents have indeed 
occurred to persons touching the mains. The Committee, there- 
fore, very wisely recommended that, in a Bill which was mainly de- 
signed to regulate house-to-house lighting, it would be well to put the 
risk of accident out of the question by not allowing any current that 
could be dangerous to life to pass along the wires of a public source 2 
of supply. But this provision, though a highly beneficial one in the | 
public interest, will have a very curious effect. Some of the most 
efficient dynamo-constructing companies will have altogether to 
abandon the distinctive features of their machines. The Brush Com- 
pany is a case in point. The Brush dynamo was one specially designed 
for the production of high tension currents. It was most efficient in 
that respect: fortunately it was excellent in other ways; but the 
peculiar feature for which it was pre-eminent is now of little use for 
house-to-house lighting, and the Brush Company loses its main 
speciality and must rely for success on excellence of workmanship, 
in which respect indeed it is very hard to beat. It will, of course, be 
easy for it to introduce such changes into the mode of winding Brush 
machines as to make them useful. But another, and in some respects 
more serious result, will follow. The companies which were formed 
last year to work the Brush patents find the money they so invested 
non-productive ; the prospectuses of last year show that considerably 
more than 200,000/. was paid by a single company for the privilege 
of working the Brush patents: these, owing to the decision of the 
Committee about the maximum pressure in service mains, are now 
available in a very small degree. The public would have no right 
to take cognisance of such a circumstance, were it not that the means 
of effective usefulness of such companies, and indeed of all who 
paid heavily for patent rights of that description last year, will be 
very greatly curtailed, and the prospects of the public as regards the 
general adoption of electric lighting seriously affected. It would be 
impossible to ignore the fact that the crippled financial condition of 
many companies which have applied for and received provisional 
orders may prevent them from carrying out the lighting of which 
they have obtained the temporary control. It is a delicate matter to 
enter into financial examinations. But it is patent to everybody 
that if it be true that a square mile of a populous town cannot be 
lighted for less than 100,000/. the possession of fifteen, twenty, or 
even more provisional orders by a single company implies either the 
command of a stupendous capital, or an intention not to proceed 
seriously with all of them. 

The person who has thought out a system of electric distribution 
with most completeness is Mr. Edison. Some timeago he published a 
pamphlet in which he pointed out the great difference which exists 
between inventing an electric light and a system of electric lighting. 
The way in which are lighting was carried out was at first what is 
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called the single-light system. The lights were very powerful, and 
each was actuated by its own generator. But though useful for 
dock-lighting, for lighthouses, or for such illuminations as those of the 
Westminster clock tower, this mode was useless for the interior of 
houses. An are lamp of less than 300-candle power cannot be 
economically maintained, and though railway stations and streets 
may be advantageously lit by them, we want something for domestic 
purposes more like the power of the gas-burner of every-day life. 
Incandescent lighting, such as we are discussing in this paper, alone 
supplies this want, and it is for that system that Mr. Edison’s mode 
of supply is designed. The Edison dynamo, unlike that of Brush, 
was especially fitted for the production of low-tension currents. 
Safety is thus attained, every light is independent of all the rest, 
the owner has absolute control over all the lights on his premises, 
broken lamps are replaced almost with the ease and certainty of wax 
eandles; lastly, there is a tolerably efficient system of measurement, 
but on this point the last word has certainly not been said—the 
meter proposed is too technical in its construction to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Edison’s scheme of distributing, from its nature, is one not 
capable of being patented. It appears likely to become general. It 
is now the system not of Edison only, but of all the companies who are 
going to supply electricity. If the reader will look at the diagram 
No. 2 it will be at once evident how distribution is effected, and 
how any one lamp can be extinguished without any other result than 
to increase slightly the resistance of the remaining portion of the 
circuit. 

In practice the various companies will no doubt vary somewhat 
in the nature of the conductors which they will use. Edison’s are 
like a round bar of copper sawn in two lengthways, and fixed in 
a tube side by side without touching. At stated intervals the 
tubes are interrupted by boxes from which the branch mains start, 
and wherever there is a branch, a most ingenious arrangement is 
brought into play. At these junctions an inch or two of the wire 
conductor is cut away, and is replaced by a piece of lead ; the lead 
wire is quite able to carry an ordinary current without heating, but 
if by any accident an over-strong current were to pass along the wires, 
the lead would fuse, and the lamps on that part of the circuit be ex- 
tinguished. Thus any danger of fire from the heating of the mains is 
done away with. Safety-fuses on this principle will be in general use. 

It is intended that the mains shall pass from the central stations 
along the principal streets, and that opposite each householder’s door 
a branch main shall be led into the house. It will no doubt be a 
long while before all this is in practical operation. The provisional 
order gives two years to carry it out, and one may doubt whether it will 
be done in any case within that time. One of the witnesses told the 
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Committee that they had been eighteen months engaged in active 
preparation for lighting a district of New York, and though that is a 
year ago, the district in question, so far as I am aware, is as yet not 
supplied. 

The position of dwellers in the country is of course very different 
from that of dwellers in towns; the latter must, unless their esta- 
blishments or places of business are very large, be content to accept 
their supply of electricity from the particular public source available 
in their immediate neighbourhood; but there are very many in- 
stances in which a country gentleman might with great advantage 
set up electric lighting for himself. Electrical energy may be applied 
to work machinery from the source of supply far away during 
the daytime, or at periods when the engines and dynamos are not 
required in the production of light. The dynamo ordinarily em- 
ployed in converting the mechanical energy of a steam or gas engine 
into electrical currents, and so into light, can be made to reverse the 
process, and reconvert the energy supplied to it into mechanical work 
at a distance. It is obviously a great saving to be able usefully to 
employ the electrical plant during daylight hours. 

To make an installation pay, it ought to be on a very considerable 
scale. A steam engine and a dynamo may be quite sufficient 
to supply all the lamps that are required throughout the esta- 
blishment. But what if engine or dynamo breaks down? No one 
would like to run the risk of being left at any moment in total 
darkness by such a contingency. He would prefer in prudence to 
duplicate his generating’ machines; and, of course, the first cost and 
maintenance of such an increased installation would be relatively 
greater in a small establishment than in a large one. Again, in a 
large establishment there are an infinite number of uses to which 
electricity can be put: chaff-cutters, pumping engines, saw-mills, 
sewing machines, and luggage-lifts could be worked by it, and a 
single steam engine could keep several dynamos in useful employ- 
ment, and so lessen still further the chance of mishap. The 
electric current is so sensitive that when a badly laced band from 
the driving wheel of a steam engine works a dynamo, the lights in 
the circuit are observed to give a sudden shiver every time that 
the laced ends of the band pass over the drum. It may, there- 
fore, be easily supposed that the least failure in steadiness on the 
part of the driving engine would produce a flicker in the lights, and 
a stoppage even for a single second, such as might be produced by the 
slipping of a driving band, would result in total darkness. Governors 
of very sensitive construction are devised for steam engines used for 
electric lighting work, and the flicker of light in some of the best of 
them is reduced to a minimum ; gas-engines, too, work in many cases 
very smoothly. Water power, when it can be obtained, is the stea- 
diest as well as the most economical of all. But even with the best of 
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engines the intervention of a storage battery, the flow of which would 
be independent of any jerk in the motive power, would always be 
advisable. 

Every day makes it more clear that if storage batteries were 
brought to perfection, electric lighting would make a very rapid ad- 
vance. But though they are by no means perfect as yet, it must not 
be supposed that they do not exist. It is a question of degree of 
efficiency. At present the storage cell which has been found to work 
best is that known as the Faure-Sellon-Volemar. It is in its general 
features a development and improvement of the Faure accumulator, 
which at the time of its discovery aroused considerable attention. 
A single cell with its case, and charged with acidulated water, 
weighs from 70 to 80 lbs., and it may be said to contain about one 
electrical horse-power of energy for an hour. At the end of an hour, 
if worked at its highest speed, it will run down, and require to be 
recharged by a somewhat lengthy process from the central supply 
station. Each cell is of about two volts electro-motive force, and, 
as an average incandescent lamp requires a current of at least sixty 
and often of one hundred volts to render it incandescent, it follows 
that from thirty to fifty cells would be necessary to start a current. 
The Brush Company advocate hundred-volt lamps, therefore I take 
the hundred-volt lamp as a standard for the purpose of argument. 
Fifty two-volt cells, then, would start a current, and as each cell 
equals one horse-power or ten lamps for an hour, fifty cells would 
represent 50 x 10=500 lamps for one hour, or fifty lamps for ten 
hours, and so on. The weight is, however, very considerable: 
70 lbs. x 50= 3,500 lbs., so that practically the cells once placed in 
the position they are to occupy must remain there, and be charged 
by a wire leading from the dynamo. It was thought at one time 
that storage cells duly charged would be brought to each consumer’s 
house like milk or the daily paper, but that idea was soon abandoned ; 
on a few occasions charged cells have been carted to a distance for 
some lecture-room experiment, or for the amusement of a single 
evening. But it was not practicable for general use, and once in 
position here they must remain. The expense of them is something 
like 3/. 12s. per horse-power ; fifty cells would therefore represent 
1801. 

The advantages of having storage batteries as an adjunct to 
electrical illumination, either in town or country, are too obvious to 
require argument. First, a consumer may have his cells charged 
by the steady current supplied by the central station, and use it 
ut the rate dictated by his own requirements. If he should want a 
strong current for his turning lathe or his luggage-lift, he might 
take it from his storage cells. If he chose to have in his house lamps 
requiring an entirely different pressure of electricity from that de- 
livered at his door from the mains, he could do so. This could be 
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done by storage batteries, but in no other way. In country houses, 
too, a small engine, much less powerful than would be necessary for 
supplying light direct, could work night and day, slowly accumulating 
electricity, which could be expended with any required degree of 
rapidity at night. The dweller in the country would also be absolved 
from the absolute necessity of having a second dynamo. No one 
would run tbe risk of being left in darkness by the slipping of a belt 
on the driving shaft, perhaps half a mile away at the home-farm. It 
may almost be taken for granted that a consumer in the country 
must either have . storage supply or a duplicate engine. Those to 
whom expen’ t an object of primary consideration will doubtless 
have both. 

The ordinary farm steam engine, where one is in use, can be em- 
ployed, and could be used to charge the batteries at any time when 
it was not wauted for other work. A certain horse-power per hour 
being required from the batteries to feed the lamps, that amount of 
horse-power must necessarily be pumped into the batteries by the 
steam engine: and the length of time the steam engine must work to 
charge the battery to its full extent will depend partly on the power of 
the engine, and partly on the time which the battery requires for the 
chemical change which its plates undergo. The charging of a series 
of cells takes twelve or fourteen hours. It may be said here that the 
storage of electrical energy in a Faure-Sellon-Volemar, or any other 
accumulator cell, must not be mistaken for the storage of electricity 
itself. Electricity is pumped into the cell which does chemical work, 
and the chemical energy represented by, and stored in, this work, sets 
up electric currents and does electrical work. 

Professor Sylvanus Thompson once told a story of the late 
distinguished man of science, Clerk Maxwell, who, when asked what 
in his opinion was the most remarkable discovery of recent years, 
answered ‘that the Gramme machine is reversible.’ Had Clerk 
Maxwell lived, added Professor Thompson, he would probably have 
acknowledged that the scientific discovery next in importance was 
this :—that the voltaic cell is reversible. The statement can hardly be 
considered exaggerated. The first made possible the electric transmis- 
sion of power: the latter enabled us to store electrical energy. By 
the reversibility of a voltaic cell is meant this :—that in the ordinary 
action of, say, a Daniell cell, zinc is dissolved and copper deposited, 
and an electric current is set up in a certain direction which can do 
electrical work. But if a current is forced back into the cell in the 
opposite direction, the chemical action is reversed. Copper is dis- 
solved, and zinc redeposited. We have thus the spectacle of zinc which 
bas actually been used as fuel pumped back into its metallic state. 
Whenever an electric current is set up in a battery, a smaller current 
is set up in the opposite direction which is known as polarisation. 
The great obstacle to improvement in the efficiency of achemical battery 
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always was to get rid of this polarisation current, which enfeebled the 
direct action of the battery. M. Planté, however, a few years ago, 
proceeded in the opposite direction, and endeavoured, as he expressed 
it, to turn to profit the opposing (polarisation) currents, and thus 
accumulate the energy of the battery. For this purpose he made a 
cell of two lead plates, themselves incapable of making a current, 
and used them to store the electricity he sent into them from without. 
When a current is sent through this cell, oxygen and hydrogen gases 
bubble up, and the plate by which the current enters is attacked by 
the oxygen, and becomes covered with a film of brown peroxide of 
lead. This substance is the most highly electro-negative known, and 
consequently a cell of very high electro-motive force is made. The 
plan has been improved upon by adopting new modes of coating the 
lead with brown peroxide, and the charging is now done by a dynamo, 
because the charging source ought to be of greater electro-motive 
force than the cell to be formed. This is another instance of the often 
repeated remark, that in scientific matters the greatest results spring 
from the smallest causes. The phenomenon of polarisation in bat- 
teries, which was looked upon as a merely vexatious detail, to be 
investigated only that it might be conveniently eliminated, has now 
been so utilised and developed that it will probably play one of the 
most important parts in the future development of the science. 
The latest news, so far as I am aware, of the progess of accumulation, 
is to be found in a report made by Mr. Morton, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology at Hoboken in New Jersey. He says that 
the cells sent him were capable of containing and storing an amount 
of energy equal to 1,980,000 foot-pounds—that is, one horse-power 
for one hour. The cells are rectangular wooden boxes, two of them 
occupying about a cubic foot when placed side by side. Lach cell 
weighs, say, eighty pounds. The electro-motive force required for an 
incandescent lamp varies from 50 to 100 volts. An Edison 16-candle 
lamp is about 140 ohms. The electro-motive force of the accumula- 
tors is about two volts, so that a battery of 50 cells would be required, 
but the requisite initial impetus, if I may so express it, being given, 
44 such lamps could be kept going for nine hours, and so on in propor- 
tion. Such a battery, if the lights were kept going, as lights usually 
are in private houses, for five hours, would keep 22 lamps going three 
days, or 11 lamps for a week, without recharge. Mr. Morton says— 





To express the relation between weight of battery and power of maintaining 
light, we might say that for each lamp operated for nine hours, 1} cells of battery 
would be required, or a weight of about 90 lbs. of battery. This would be for 
each hour of burning each lamp, 10 Ibs. of battery. This makes a simple rule for 
calculating the weight of battery required for any number of lamps for any time. 


Thus suppose we wish to work 50 lamps for 6 hours per night, 
the battery being recharged during the day: 50 x 6 x 10=3,000 lbs. 
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that is 38 cells: but as you must have 50 cells in order to obtain the 
necessary electro-motive force to maintain the light, you have as- 
certained that your 50 cells will be working well within their power 
while fulfilling the demand upon them. 

Now as to cost, a gentleman setting up an installation at his 
country house would have to provide engine, dynamo, wire conductors, 
lamps, and fittings, and a storage battery. He could at pleasure 
station the generating machinery at his house, at the home-farm, or 
wherever else his steam-engine was situated. The difference in cost 
would be the price of conducting wires from the place where the 
engine was situated to the house. I dare say the following estimates, 
one of which was courteously given me in reply to an inquiry, by the 
Metropolitan Brush Company, and the other from Mr. Edison, will 
prove of some interest. 

Complete installation on the Edison system, without motive 
power, for 60 lamps of 16-candle power.—Z dynamo machine to 
supply 60 lamps, 200l., regulator, 60 A lamps, 5s. each, 30 sockets 
with keys, 30 sockets without keys, 20 protection blocks, 100 plugs, 
100 small cleats, 50 large cleats, 10 clamps, 4lbs. staples, 100 Ibs. 
wire, assorted, 20 lbs. wire No. 20, roll insulation tape, 12 brushes. 
Price, packing included, 2751. 

Country house installation on the Brush system, for 61 lamps 
of 20-candle power each.—Worked from accumulators which are 
charged by a dynamo worked by a gas-engine. This engine need 
only run during the day, when it can be attended to by the servants 
on duty, and at night there is the necessary store of electricity in the 
accumulators to light the house. 

The cost is approximately as follows:—3} horse-power Otto 
gas-engine with necessary cooling tanks, meter, and connections, as- 
suming that itis between 20 and 30 feet off a gas-main; dynamo 
machine to absorb about 24 horse-power; battery of accumulators 
eonsisting of about 30 cells of about two electric horse-power; 61 
incandescent lamps. The accumulators are placed in the cellar, 
and the gas-engine is about 120 yards away from the cellar, the 
charging mains being taken there through iron pipes laid along 
the garden wall; together with the necessary cable for charging 
the distributing mains in the house, branch wire, &c., inclusive of 
fixing and erecting, and starting the installation, costs the sum of 
6351. 

Very little comment is required on these estimates. In one case 
it will be observed a gas-engine is included in the cost. This is of 
course an expensive luxury. In neither do the fittings and lamps 
amount to much money. The Edison Z dynamo, as it is intended to 
supply 60 lamps, would probably absorb some three horse-power. In 
the Brush estimate, there are 30 cells of accumulators of two electric 
horse-power each. This item at 3/. 12s. per horse-power would be 
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216. out of the total, and the gas-engine another 200/. So that the 
two estimates appear to be very much about the same for the same 
amount of light. But it would not be fair to compare them, as they 
were not prepared for that purpose. 

In order to transmit power to a distance, a second dynamo is 
necessary. Anyone who has digested the explanation given on page 37 
will see how the current from one dynamo produces motion in a second. 
A continuous electrical leverage is exerted on the armature, which 
is forced to revolve. A band on its axle conveys the power in the 
ordinary manner to any required machinery. 

Mr. Urquhart,’ quoting information supplied to him by Dr. (now 
Sir William) Siemens, gives an account of the degree of efficiency 
attained by a dynamo used as a motor, actuated by another in which 
electricity is generated by a steam-engine. The current passed 
through leading wires from the generating machine to a precisely 
similar machine at a distance. The amount of energy actually 
reclaimed from the second or motor machine, omitting all details, 
amounted to between 40 and 60 per cent. of the energy exerted on 
the first. The introduction of long conductors of course somewhat 
diminishes this efficiency. But, speaking roughly, if a dynamo 
stationed and worked ata home-farm half a mile from the house 
were required to work a similar machine used asa motor in the 
house, and the conducting wires were of the thickness of a toothpick, 
there would be very little appreciable loss of power. 

It may certainly be said that for pumping, sawing, and suchlike 
operations of a large country house, an electro-motor, actuated by the 
dynamo which lit the house at night, would be much cheaper and 
quite as effective as a steam-engine. Sir William Armstrong at his 
place near Newcastle has utilised a waterfall in his grounds to light his 
house by night and supply it with power by day. The waterfall is 
1,500 yards from the house, it actuates a turbine which is connected 
by a belt toa dynamo electric converter, capable of transmitting about 
five horse-power into a current of electricity. The current is conveyed 
by a suitable conductor to the house, where it works 40 Swan lamps. In 
the daytime it works a saw-mill. Sir William Siemens, at his country 
seat near Tunbridge Wells, uses a steam-engine, the waste steam of 
which warms the hot-houses. During the night the primary machines 
actuate two powerful electric lights, which are employed in forcing 
the growth of various fruits and plants, which live as it were in per- 
petual sunlight—or its equivalent! During daylight one of the 
machines is used to work a chaff-cutter and other machines at the 
farm a quarter of a mile away, the other does the pumping of the 
establishment ; at night of course they are employed for light. 

It may be asked, how is a man livmg in a town house at 


7 Electro-Motors, p. 82, by J. W. Urquhart. London, 1882. 
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a distance from the source of supply to enjoy the advantage of 
electric lighting? No doubt in time companies will be formed to 
light every part of our towns. But at present such is not the case. 
The part of London in which I live is a case in point. No provi- 
sional order has been applied for to give us electricity. How then 
are my neighbours and I to proceed if we want the electric light? A 
dynamo and gas-engine would take too much room, be too noisy and 
too expensive. But there is an alternative—a primary battery in 
the house. The fittings would be just the same as in a house sup- 
plied from a public source—viz. a }in. conducting main running 
from basement to attic, which would cost perhaps 4/.; branch wires to 
rooms, 240 yards, 1/.; 50 lamps at 3s. 6d., 81. 15s.; fittings per 
lamp, 3s. 6d., 81. 15s.; fitting up perhaps 5/. There is a suitable 
battery in existence which I have seen. It has a force of about 
18 volts, 60 cells would cost 1/. per cell, and to maintain the 
cells would cost 3 of a penny per hour. In this instance no 
storage battery would be required, because the continuous current 
from a chemical battery is not liable to flicker as is the current 
from a generator driven by a steam-engine. But the cells are 


bulky and would have to be charged every day. This in some 
instances might not be an objection, but servants would have to be 
carefully trained in order to ensure efficient attention. Moreover, the 


batteries do not smell nice. In cases where the stable is near the 
house this might not matter, as they might be placed in the coach- 
house or out of doors. The battery is certainly cheaper in propor- 
tion to electrical efficiency than any other with which I am acquainted. 
It is nearly as strong as two Daniell cells. The name of the inventor 
is Mr. O. C. Ross, C.E. 

Though I have by no means said all I had to say, my space is 
exhausted. The reader must not be too sanguine about the near 
approach of electric lighting. It remains to be seen whether it can 
economically compete with gas. The cost of lighting a large areaina 
populous town is, and must remain until tested by actual experience, 
very doubtful. One witness before Mr. Stanhope’s Committee put it 
at’ 100,000/. to establish a system of 33,000 lamps in a square mile ; 
but he added that his estimate, though accurate enough if the data on 
which he based it were accurate, might be found very far from the 
truth. One square mile of London is probably different in all its 
requirements and conditions from every other square mile of the 
Metropolitan area, and the conditions were likely to vary so con- 
siderably that, though approximately true as an average, it might 
vary 15,000/., or even more, either way in every given instance. Still, 
all the electrical elements of the calculation are known, and the 
other more variable elements are sufficiently familiar to experts 
to make the estimate of 100,000/. per square mile a reasonably ap- 
proximate guess. The public are somewhat apathetic, and the 
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speculators have had their gamble, and do not appear eager to come 
forward again. I think a cautious person may on the whole entertain 
the opinion that, though within ‘ measurable distance,’ electric light- 
ing isnot yet within the range of practical politics, except for country 
houses. There isa difficulty about introducing it tentatively and by 
degrees, because all experts are agreed that it is only on a very large 
scale that it can be expected to pay. Still there can be little doubt 
that electricity will furnish the house-light of the future. 


Bory. 





SUPERNATURALISM: 
MEDIA:VAL AND CLASSICAL. 


I. 


Tue Middle Ages are rightly so called, standing as they do halfway 
between the ancient and modern worlds ; one foot in each, but belong- 
ing to neither. The ancient civilisations had emptied themselves into 
them. In philosophic Greece, in imperial Rome, in wild Germany, 
in theocratic Judza, are the sources of their intellectual, political, 
moral, and spiritual existence. And dead as they are to us, in many 
respects, in this new time, in others they yet live. ‘ Far off,’ ‘ yet ever 
nigh,’ we come upon them in a thousand ways in our daily walk 
through life. They are perhaps the most fruitful period in all history 
for the philosophical student, unhappily by no means so common a cha- 
racter among us as could be desired. And their primary and most 
striking characteristic is that which is indicated in the title so often 
given to them of the Ages of Faith. The mind of medieval Europe 
was saturated with the spiritual, the supernatural, the mysterious. 
Things possessed were counted as dross in comparison with things 
hoped for; things visible faded into nothingness before the keen 
vision of things unseen. Every one who has the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the Middle Ages knows this. And, perhaps, it would 
not be unfair to say that many a scholar who deems his knowledge of 
those ages to be by no means rudimentary knows little more than this 
of their dominant element. But, in truth, we have made very small 
progress towards a correct apprehension of the medizval mind, by 
merely grasping the fact of its absorbing supernaturalism. Intense 
realisation of a spiritual world is a common enough fact in human 
history. In Greece up to the beginning of the third century before 
the Christian era, in Rome until the commencement of that era, faith 
in invisible realities surrounding man on every side, in powers and 
agencies of a superhuman character, directly and intimately affecting 
him, was as strong, as unquestioning, as operative in the popular mind 
as it was in the time of St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisi. To 
understand the Middle Ages it is necessary not merely to discern the 
fact of their supernaturalism, but correctly to appreciate its character. 
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It is not enough to know that they were penetrated by the most vivid 
conceptions of a world transcending sense ; it is essential to know also 
5 of what kind those conceptions were; and here, perhaps, comparison 
i | may serve as a most useful instrument. Classical antiquity and 

| medizval Christianity were both instinct with the supernatural. But 
in their views of it there were radical differences of vital practical im- 
portance, and those differences I shall endeavour briefly to set forth. 














II. 





The most striking fact about ancient Paganism, as it lived and 
ruled in the popular mind! of Greece and Rome, is the well-nigh 
total absence from it of any idea at all nearly answering to that 
which the term ‘God’ conveys, more or less distinctly, to the Euro- 
pean mind of the present day. It has been profoundly remarked by 
Cardinal Newman, that the word ‘contains a theology in itself.’ 
But even to the most uncultured and unscientific in Christian 
countries, it denotes—however difficult they might find it to express 
the conception—a Supreme Being, the Creator, Upholder, Governor, 
and Sovereign Lord of all; self-dependent, and the only Being who is 
such ; Eternal and the only Eternal ; all-sufficient, all-blessed and ever- 
blessed ; the Supreme Good ; omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
ineffably one, absolutely perfect ; sovereign over His own actions, 
though always according to the eternal rule of right and wrong, which 
is Himself; yet in the works of creation, conservation, government, 
retribution, making Himself, as it were, the minister and servant of 
all; taking an interest and having a sympathy in the matters of time 
and space, and imposing on rational beings, in whose hearts He has 
written the moral law, the duty of worship and service.? Of this 
great idea we find but small trace in the popular theology of the 
: ancient world. It is therefore that Clement of Alexandria, in a 
ti noteworthy passage, speaks of the polytheists of Greece as Atheists. 
: ‘With reason,’ he writes, ‘I call those Atheists who know not the 
true God;’* and he refers to St. Paul’s phrase, deo. év TO Koop, 
the full force of which is generally so little apprehended. Again in 




































' Isay ‘the popular mind.’ Iam far from ignoring the glimpses of this great 
idea which visited from time to time ‘ those wise old spirits who,’ in Jeremy Taylor’s 
happy phrase, ‘ preserved natural reason and religion in the midst of heathen dark- 
ness.’ Take for instance—and it is the most striking instance known to me—the 
fragment of Xenophanes preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. p. 
601) :— 








Efs Oeds &v re Geoior Kal dvOpdmoiot weyioros 






Obr: déuas Ovnrotow duolios oddé vdnua. 







* See the very fine passage in Cardinal Newman’s Zdea of a University, p. 63 
(3rd edition), from which the foregoing sentence has been abbreviated. 
8 Protrept. c. 11, § 2’. 
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another place in the same treatise he upbraids them as ‘ foolish and 
silly men who, defaming the super-celestial region, have dragged 
religion down to the ground by fashioning to themselves earth-gods, 
and, by going after created objects instead of the uncreated Deity, 
have sunk into deepest darkness.’ For the nearest approximation in 
classical antiquity to what we understand by the word ‘ God,’ we must 
turn, not to any of the anthropomorphic deities, but to that vague, 
mysterious, awful power, personified as Fate or the Fates, which ruled 
irresistibly, not only over the generations of mortal men, but also 
over the ‘gods many and lords many’ of Olympus and the Roman 
Pantheon. Deep down in the heart of the ancient world, underlying 
all religious conceptions, alike of the noblest minds and of the most 
vulgar, was the idea of a Supreme Will, irresistible, inscrutable, in- 
exorable ; and this all-pervading Fatalism is the key to the religions 
and the philosophies of Paganism.‘ There is a profound truth in the 
words of Petronius, ‘ Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor.’ Men turned 
shudderingly away from the thought of a dark, unapproachable ‘ stream 
of tendency,’ ‘non lenis precibus,’ to the intermediate existences 
which they supposed to direct the phenomena of the external world. 
As Mr. Grote observes, ‘ Divine personal agents were invoked as the 
producing and sustaining powers of Nature.’ ‘ Men asked themselves, 
“Who rains and thunders? Who produces earthquakes?”’*> And 
they peopled the heaven above, and the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth, with beings who were, indeed, superhuman, but yet 
were of like passions with themselves. They conceived of human 
life as a struggle with destiny, hopeless in the event, however pro- 
tracted, and they turned to the kindly and beautiful earth-gods for 
aid while the struggle lasted. Those deities might, at all events, be 
propitiated. By omens, by oracles, by sortilege, by the science of the 
Augurs, by the art of the Haruspices, their pleasure might be divined. 
Nay, more, it was possible for man to confer upon them gratifications, 
and to bargain with them, ‘ votis pacisci,’ as the poet speaks. Over 
the dim mysterious region beyond the grave they were, indeed, power- 
less. This world was the scene of their activity; but, even in this 
world, it was only the things of sense that were under their control. 
They could give their votaries wealth, power, voluptuous delights ; 
on those who neglected or offended them they might inflict all tem- 
poral misfortunes, or even death itself—the greatest of calamities; 


* It is not necessary to cite authorities for a proposition which will be admitted 
by every competent scholar. But I may remark that the words of the Chorus at the 
close of the noblest production of the Greek tragic muse 


TET PWLEVNS 
ovk tort Ovnrois Evupopas amadAayh, 
(Antigone, 1300), sum up the whole matter as the classical mind conceived of it. 


5 Grote’s Plato, vol. ii. p. 2, 3rd edition. Mr. Grote happily refers to Strepsiades, 
question in the Nubes (364): adda rls ber; 
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but upon the immaterial part of man even the ‘ fulminantis magna 
manus Jovis’ had no power. With the soul, the conscience, the 
affections, the gods were not concerned. Virtue did not appease, nor 
vice repel, them.’ They were in no sense the guardians of the moral 
law, nor the ministers of that righteous retribution of which we are 
warned by the teachings of our natural conscience. Ancient poly- 
theism enshrined no ethical idea, presented no standard to which life 
should be conformed, had nothing to offer to the inquiring mind or 
restless heart. Its priests were in no sense spiritual teachers, but 
mere officers of acult. It witnessed, indeed, to the existence of a 
world of unseen beings surrounding man; but, as has been said, it 
confined their action to the physical order. Its office was to assuage 
the fear which had called it into being, and it did this by turning 
away men’s eyes from the darker problems of human existence and 
concentrating their attention upon the finite. To make the most of 
to-day was its highest Gospel, and the function of its gods was to 
help men in this task. Hence what Heine calls ‘ the cheerful intoxi- 
cation of life’ in Pagan antiquity, a life in which there is no element 
of spiritualism ; in which both the intellect of man and the invisible 
immaterial powers which are above man exist but to minister to the 
cravings of his bodily senses. It is not to be wondered at that philo- 
sophy, when it arose, turned away in loathing from such conceptions. 
The instinct of the fierce democracy of Athens was not at fault in 
recognising in Socrates a foe to the ancient gods; although, indeed, 
it was by a very different thinker that the most deadly wound was 
inflicted upon the polytheism of the ancient world. It was chiefly 
through the influence of the school of Epicurus that the deities of 
classical Paganism fell into contempt, and that men learnt at the same 
time to trample under foot the religious idea itself. 

But I must not linger over the decadence of classic polytheism, 
nor pause to consider the influence exercised by the various sects of 
philosophy whose rise was contemporaneous with its decline. Let us 
repass the intervening centuries, and return to the Middle Ages. 
The medizval view of the supernatural differs from that of antique 
Paganism in two very important particulars: first, as to its nature ; 
and then as to its sphere of action. In the place of the idea of blind 
Fate which underlay the old polytheism, we find in the Middle Ages 
the great theistic conception which had been transmitted from the 
Hebrew people—a conception of a living God, and the Fountain of 
Life, the Supreme Disposer of events, and Judge of Men, but a Hearer 
of prayer, as merciful as great, and standing in the closest, the most 
direct, and most immediate relations with the children of men. Long 


* If Horace’s ‘Immunis aram si tetigit manus’ be cited against this view, it 
should be remembered that the poet was writing, not as the exponent, but as the 
corrector, of the popular creed. And a similar explanation may be given of the 
numerous passages which may be quoted to the same effect. 
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the hidden treasure of asmall and exclusive tribe of Northern Semites, 
this conception had been cast by Christianity into a new shape through 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Cross, and, stamped with the 
image of the Eternal Child and the Man of Sorrows, had become the 
‘current coin’? of the Western world. Through all the clouds and 
darkness of error and passion, the puerile fables, the ludicrous super- 
stitions which hang over those Middle Ages, the great thought of the 
infinite God revealed in the Word-made-Flesh, whom to know is life, 
but who, in St. Augustine’s phrase, ‘non cognoscitur nisi amando,’ 
shines forth in luminous beauty. 

This was the ‘ Oriens ex alto,’ the day-spring from on high, before 
whose ‘ bright beams of light’ the dark and abhorred vision of Fate 
fled away like a phantom of the night ; and with it the earth-gods 
disappeared too. They were cast out together with the fear which 
had evoked them. But the region which they had occupied in the 
human imagination was not to remain vacant. It was gradually 
peopled by a host of glorified beings, saintly and angelic, the develop- 
ment of whose cultus—as a matter of fact, and apart from all theories 
—may be traced step by step, as the new religion passed out of what 
may be called its fluid state, and hardened into ritual and dogmatic 
forms. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous than the view which 
regards what has been called ‘the Christian Mythology’ as merely a 
new edition of that of ancient Classicalism. It is a view which 
has been held widely and carried far in modern times, but which 
is by no means new. Fourteen hundred years ago we find Faustus, 
the Manichean, objecting to St, Augustine: ‘ You have turned the 
idols of the heathen into your martyrs, whom you worship with 
similar prayers.’* And so writers of our own day have sought to 
find Apollo beneath the lineaments of Christ, and to discern in His 
Virgin Mother a pale and passionless Venus. It is easy to see how 
this theory arose. There can be no question that the Church, as she 
struggled upwards to imperial power, borrowed largely from the 
outward ornaments of the Pagan religion for her ritual, as she used 
the existing philosophy for the purposes of her teaching; and 
Theodoret, writing in the fifth century, presses it as an argument 
upon the heathen that ‘ the Lord had introduced His own dead in the 
place of their gods.’ ‘Of these,’ he says, ‘ He hath made a riddance; 
their honour he hath conferred upon those.’® But even in the most 


7 It is hardly necessary to recall the familiar and beautiful lines :— 


‘ Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin.’ 
In Memoriam, xxxvi. 


* §. August., Contra Faust. xx. 4. ® Theod., Adv. Gentils, viii. 
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ignorant and superstitious minds among the adherents of the new 
faith, confusion could hardly have arisen between the anthropomor- 
phic divinities whom they had forsaken and the new objects of their 
veneration. If any fact stands out as clear beyond a doubt in the 
history of Christian teaching, where so much is doubtful, it is this— 
that from St. Paul to Savonarola the deities of classic Paganism were 
undeviatingly regarded as devils. Such resemblances as may be 
traced between the old gods and the supernatural protectors, inter- 
cessors, patrons to whom men looked in medieval Christendom, are 
confined to the accidental externals of worship. Not only was there 
the widest difference between their attributes, their legends, and the 
manner in which they were conceived to operate, but, above and 
beyond this, it is certain that, however far the cultus of angelic exist- 
ences and ‘ divine men’ was carried in the Middle Ages, the supreme 
religious honours of the altar were never paid to them. Medieval 
religion centred round ‘ those sacrifices of masses ’ which the Anglican 
Church pronounces to be ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ 
and those Sacrifices were offered to God alone.!° 

So much as to the essential difference between the classical and 
medizval view of the nature of the powers invisible to man’s bodily 
sight, but potent over human life. Nor is the difference less in the 
view taken of the sphere of their action. The life-theory of Paganism 
is as far removed as possible from that of the Middle Ages. The 
ancient Greek or Roman, to whom human life was its own end, 
turned away from the tomb little curious to pry into its desolating 
darkness, or, if he at any time admitted the thought of it, sought 
thereby to enhance the value of the fleeting hour, to 


‘Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death.’ 


Far other was the aspect in which the grave presented itself to 
the men of medieval Christendom. For them it was not dark, or, if 
dark, only so with excess of light. Their eyes were steadily fixed 
upon it in trembling hope, as janua vite, and in the illumination 
from the next world which streamed through it, they looked at their 
present scene, and judged of human life. And their judgment of 
human life had this in common with that of classical antiquity, that 
they regarded it as aconflict. But it was no longer a hopeless conflict. 
Man from a victim had become a warrior. He might serve under an 
invincible captain, and be more than conqueror, not only over ‘ mors 
indomita,’ but over a very different class of enemies, of whose existence 
the Roman poet had never dreamed. The great battlefield of the world, 


# So St. Augustine in words as applicable to the whole medieval period as to his 
own —‘Quis autem audivit aliquando fidelium stantem sacerdotem ad altare etiam 
supe sanctum corpus martyris ad Dei honorem cultumque constructum, dicere in 
precibus, “ Offero tibi sacrificium, Peire,,vel Paule, vel Cypriane”?’... ‘Non 
autem esse ista sacrificia Martyrum novit, qui novit unum quod etiam illic offertur 
sacrificium Christianorum.’ --De Cir. Dei, 1. viii. c. 27. 
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as medizval thought judged, was the heart of man ; and the supremely 
important fact about man was that he was ‘ master of his fate ;’ his will 
was free; he might choose his side. His real enemies were not the suf- 
ferings of this present life, but ceaseless unseen foes who had their best 
allies in the cravings of his own lower nature. Ever to war against these 
—‘ to resist,’ if need be, ‘ unto blood, striving against sin’—such was 
the medizval view of man’s true part in the fragment of his life here. 
His reward was there—the victor’s crown beyond the grave, the beatific 
vision ‘far in the spiritual city.’ It is manifest how this view of 
human existence must have transformed the world for those who held 
it, not otiosely as a notion, but, with the most vivid and real appre- 
hension, as a fact. The material universe, and the senses whereby it 
appeals to us, which had been all in all to antique Paganism, are no 
longer the end of life, but instruments of probation. Self-denial and 
patience—continere et sustinere '!—to give no credence to the world’s 
estimate, whether of felicity or infelicity—such are the two great prin- 
ciples proposed for the regimen of life. But it is curious to observe 
how through the fierce asceticism of the age there thrills a strain of 
the loftiest and most exultant jubilation, such as the world had never 
known before. Life was not sad to those grown-up children, stern as 
was the way in which they viewed it. The literature of the cloister, 
in which that view found its most perfect expression, was not the 
work of unhappy men. We take up, for example, the letters written 


by St. Anselm while a monk at Bec, and we are amazed at what 


912 


Dean Church happily calls the ‘almost light-hearted cheerfulness 
which breathes through them. And yet he and his fellows had given 
up all which in the ordinary judgment of men makes life worth 
living—worldly wealth, the tenderest and most sacred human relations, 
nay even their own wills. They might well seem to have lost their 
life. They appear to have found it. And so if we look through 
‘that wonderful body of hymns to which age after age has contributed 
its offering, from the Ambrosian hymns to the ‘Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus’ of a King of France, the ‘Pange Lingua’ of Thomas 
Aquinas, the ‘ Dies Ire’ and the ‘ Stabat Mater ’ of the two Franciscan 
brethren Thomas of Celano and Jacopone,’ * we may say of the 
monkish lyrists, as Mr. Ruskin has finely said of the medizval 
artists, that their works are ‘ but the expression of the joy of those 


1! ¢Duo sunt, que in hac vita veluti laboriosa nobis precipiuntur, continere et 
sustinere. Jubemur enim continere ab his que in hoc mundo dicuntur bona, et 
sustinere ea que in hoc mundo abundant mala. Illa continentia, ista sustinentia 
vocatur : du virtutes que mundant animam, et capacem faciunt divinitatis. In 
frenandis libidinibus et coércendis voluptatibus, ne seducat quod male blanditur, et 
enervet quod prosperum dicitur, continentia nobis opus est: non credere felicitati 
terrenz, et usque ad finem querere felicitatem, que non habet finem. Ut autem est 
continentia, felicitati mundi non credere: ita sustinentiz est, infelicitati mundi 
non cedere.’— Aug. Serm. 38, init. 

12 Life of St. Anselm, p. 87. 

13 Dante: an Essay, by R. W. Church, p. 111. 
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who have found the young Child with Mary His Mother.’ Nothing 

is more striking than the contrast between the peace and gladness 

which breathe through the austerest medizwval verse, and the deep 
undertone of melancholy that pervades the strain of the most volup- 
tuous of the ancient poets. 

The great difference, then, between the conception of the sphere 
of supernatural action in the two epochs arose from this: that 
medizval religion embraced, and judged of supreme importance, that 
immaterial side of man’s nature which Greek and Roman polytheism 
ignored. The visible manifestations of the unseen spiritual powers 
were indeed believed by our forefathers in the Middle Ages to be 
matters of the most ordinary occurrence. Like the ancients, they 

(Yccounted as miraculous everything abnormal in the physical order ; 
or, to speak more correctly, they drew the slightest distinction be- 
tween the ordinary and the extraordinary action of the Divine volition 
to which they referred all phenomena. But, unlike the ancients, 
they recognised, with a keenness which it is very difficult for us 
properly to appreciate, the direct influence of the spiritual order 
upon the soul of man. It was as if their eyes had been opened, and 
they saw the things which transcend sense, as objective realities. The 
visible world fades into nothingness before the ‘ vision splendid’ of 
the open heavens, or only retains its power to please because of the 
‘celestial light’ wherewith it is apparelled. The great poet who 
‘preluded those melodious bursts’ of sacred song which fill the 
Middle Ages struck the keynote of all in accounting the most coveted 
prizes of life false and frivolous as visions of the night.'* It was the 
unseen which was true and real: the seen which was delusive and 
phantasmal. The prime fact to the men of Christendom was that 
they were citizens of a spiritual empire not subject to the conditions 
of time and space, in which the Saint who hundreds of years before 
had thrown off ‘this earthly load of death, called life,’ was side by 
side with them, though their eyes were holden that they saw him 
not. It was no mere flight of the imagination when the monkish 
poet turned to the martyred Roman maiden for help in life’s strife ;'* 
or when the knightly crusader, bowing his head to the Saracen axe, 


14 «Sunt nempe falsa et frivola, 

Que mundiali gloria 
Ceu dormientes egimus: 
Vigilemus, hic est veritas. 

Aurum, voluptas, gaudium, 
Opes, honores, prospera, 
Quzecungue nos inflant mala, 
Fit mane, nil sunt omnia.’ 

Prudentius, Zymnus ad Galli Cantum. 


1s * Animemur ad agonem 
tecolentes passionem 
Glorios virginis. 


Adam of St. Victor, Hymnus in assionem Sancte Agnetis. 
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found succour in the thought of his fellowship in the passion of his 
glorified patroness.'° It was just in this spirit of realisation of the 
timeless unseen that the medieval artists worked. Not time, but 
eternity, was the medium in which they saw the sacred persons and 
events they set themselves to body forth. Thus it is that they bring 
together, without a thought of anachronism, Saints whose work was 
done in ages widely differing: thus that they depict the Apostles, not 
as Syrian peasants, but as princes over all the earth: thus that they 
invest the Mother of the King of Saints with ‘the crown of pure 
gold’ and the ‘ raiment of needlework.’ They were realists in their 
way, and of an intense kind; but it was the realism of faith, not 
of sight. The great difference between the view of the classical and 
the medieval mind as to the relations of man with the supernatural 
may be summed up in the statement that the one projected this 
world into the invisible, the other brought the invisible world into 
this; the one materialised the unseen, the other spiritualised the 
seen. 














III. 







It is often said that history is ever repeating itself, and in a 
certain sense this saying is true. Especially interesting and in- 
structive are the similitudes which may be traced between the 
movements of man’s intellect in different ages, and under diverse 
conditions of life. Thus a parallel curiously close, in some re- 
spects, might be drawn between the progress of the human mind 
from the age of Socrates to the age of Juvenal, and from the close of 
the medieval period to our own day. The philosophy called Baconian 
has proved as powerful a solvent as the doctrine of Epicurus. As 
physical science has advanced, phenomena of the material universe 
once most mysterious and awful have yielded up their secrets ; while, 
in the limelight of criticism, sacred stories long received as veritable 
histories have been exhibited as legendary myths, and documents for 
ages venerated for the great names attached to them, as mosaics 
unskilfully put together long after their reputed authors had passed 
Man may say in the nineteenth century :— 



















away. 






‘It is not ncw, as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn where I may, 
By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more.’ 











‘ Heaven’ no longer ‘ lies about us’ as it encompassed the men of 
medizval Christendom. The supernatural, with its ‘ trailing clouds 
of glory,’ recedes from our view; as we gaze, we perceive it 







16 «Et lors me seignai, et m’agenoillai au pie de l'un d’eulg qui tenoit une hache 
danoise 4 charpentier, et dis: “ Ainsi mourut Sainte Agnés.” ’—Joinville. 
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‘die away, 
And melt into the light of common day.’ 


The action of a Divine Will is denied alike in the physical and 
the spiritual order; nay, the very existence of the spiritual order is 
denied, and with it conscience, free-will, and moral responsibility. 
Matter and force, we are told, explain everything; and force, we are 
assured, ‘is a quality of matter,’ whatever that may mean. ‘ Life is a 
property of protoplasm,’ the most recent exponent of a popular school 
asserts. ‘Such,’ he adds dogmatically, ‘is the latest product of 
scientific thought and research.’'’ Again the shadow of an iron 
necessity falls upon the world. On every hand we witness what 
has been called ‘the sad and terrible spectacle of a generation 
of men and women, professing to be cultivated, looking around 
in purblind fashion and finding no God in the Universe.’ Nor 
is this all. The spirit of the age has penetrated within the Chris- 
tian camp, and even in those whose devotional instincts are the 
strongest, and whose spiritual aspirations the most fervent, religion 
has lost much of its objective character. This fact is very clearly 
shown, as is natural, in the sacred poetry of the period. The eye of 
the contemporary hymnist is turned, not outwards, but inwards. 
Thus, if we take up the widely popular volume known as Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, the contrast between the old and new phases 
of religious feeling is very striking. The translations or adaptations 
from medizval sources—boldly objective, even when most mystical 
—are removed by something more than mere centuries of time from 
the introspective subjectivity of their eighteenth- or nineteenth- 
century companions. Religion is becoming less a creed and more an 
emotion: it is passing from the region of persons and things to the 
domain of phrase and sentiment. It is no longer the great fact upon 
which the public order is based, but a private opinion or an individual 
speculation. 

Such is, in brief, the change which has come over European 
thought with regard to the supernatural since the close of the Middle 
Ages ; and it is a change which fills many pure and pious souls with 
dismay. The devout mind turns sadly from such a time as ours to the 
earlier and simpler epoch when the questionings of the modern spirit 
had not perplexed the understanding nor troubled the heart of man—- 
reverts fondly to it, as age reverts to the walks of childhood, where 

‘the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
teverberations and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, towards the imperishable heavens 
From her own lonely altar.’ 


Chapters on Evclution. By Andrew Wilson, p. 76. 
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It is natural ; nor, remembering always that our work is in the age 
into which we have been born, not ‘among the mouldered lodges of 
the past,’ is such retrospection without its use. The man may learn 
from the child—the nineteenth century from the thirteenth. Things 
hidden from the wise and prudent are revealed to babes. The folly 
of the superstitious may be wiser than the wisdom of the sceptic. 
The existence of the supernatural is the question of the day. It 
is too large a question to be entered upon here; nor, indeed, does its 
discussion fall within my present scope. But I may observe how 
fatal it is in such matters to put aside facts for theories, to take ‘ the 
high priori road,’ and to ignore the collective experience of the 
human race which we call history, as well as the individual expe- 
riences for a knowledge of which such countless sources are open to 
us. The aspirations and emotions of the soul are facts which 
the physicist may ignore if he pleases—they do not come within 
his sphere; but they are still facts. Faith rests upon the need 
of believing. The experience of St. Augustine is the experience 
of millions: ‘ Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donec requiescat in Te.’'* In its unique adaptation to the wants 
of man’s soul is the strongest evidence of Christianity. Pascal 
speaks the simple truth when he says: ‘ Nous ne connaissons Dieu 
que par Jésus-Christ: sans ce médiateur est 6tée toute communi- 
cation avec Dieu.’ '® The surest foundation of religion lies in man’s 
spiritual intuitions, in the voice of conscience, in the sense of the 
infinite. No philosophy can long satisfy him which ignores those 
intuitions—-which refers that voice, whether to the action of the 
physical organism, or to ‘the habit of judging from the point of 
view of all, not of one;’ which, in place of ‘living bread,’ offers him 
the stone of natural science to satisfy an immortal hunger. ‘ Tous 
ceux qui cherchent Dieu hors de Jésus-Christ "—and no deeper or 
subtler mind than his whose words I am citing ever went upon the 
quest—‘ et qui s’arrétent dans la nature, .. . ne trouvent aucune 
lumiére qui les satisfasse. . . . Non seulement nous ne connaissons 
Dieu que par Jésus-Christ, mais nous ne connaissons nous-mémes que 
par Jesus-Christ. Nous ne connaissons la vie, la mort que par Jésus- 
Christ. Hors de Jésus-Christ, nous ne savons ce que c’est ni que 
notre vie, ni que notre mort, ni que Dieu, ni que nous-mémes.”° 
These are indeed what Pascal calls ‘reasons of the heart.’ But 
who that knows human nature can deny the cogency of such reasons ? 
The philosophers of materialism do not know human nature. ‘Their 
capital error is that they only see one side of it—the lowest—which 
they mistake for the whole. Their ‘learned ignorance’ will not long 
close the ear of the world to the voice of the heart telling of the 


8 St. August, Confess. i. 1, c. 1. 


10 Pensées; CXxii. 2% Tbid. 
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things which the senses report not: revealing that which is not, 
indeed, opposed to, but above, the senses. All things in the affairs 
of men have their ebbs and flows. That great tide of spiritualism 
which so long watered the earth and blessed it has for a season been 
receding. Bare are many portions of its ancient bed; parched are 
many lands which once drank of its waters. But let no man dream 
that it shall be dried up, for its sources are Divine. However 
changed its course by the moral and spiritual earthquakes which 
shake the world, it will flow on through the ages, and acquire, 


‘if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own, 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream ; 
As the banks fade dimmer away— 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite Sea.’ 


W. & Davey. 
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WHITHER SHALL I SEND MY SON? 


Many a parent or guardian who has decided on starting his son in a 
colonial career is puzzled as to the particular colony to which he will 
send him. 

Since the publication, in the April number of this Review, 
of the article ‘What shall I do with my son?’ the writer has 
been inundated with letters asking the above question, not only 
with reference to the colony most to be recommended, but also as to 
where the needful education and preparation therein suggested can 
be undertaken. To these questions the answer is that neither of 
these articles is intended as an advertisement of any particular 
scholastic establishment, nor of the special merits of any particular 
colony. All that can be done at present is to indicate the principles 
which ought to govern the institution for the preparation of lads for 
a colonial career, and to pass in review the various merits and de- 
merits of the various British colonies; so as to assist parents and 
guardians in making the selection most befitting the financial con- 
dition, as well as the constitution and natural tastes, of those whom 
they seek to start in life. 

I. Of the scholastic establishment in question it will suffice for 
our purpose at present to point out the desired result, and what 
appear to be the means to obtain it with the least possible expen- 
diture of time and money. The result to be attained is the education 
of an English lad so that at the age of eighteen he may be:— 

1. A thorough gentleman, with the instincts of honour and duty 
inherent in that character, and with a sufficient knowledge of Latin 
and Greek to enable him to be a complete master of the English 
language. 

2. He should know enough of the elements of the science of agri- 
culture to enable him to understand the laws and principles which 
govern the rotation of crops according to the varying conditions of 
climate, rainfall, &c. Besides the theory of farming, he should be 
able to use every description of plough, to drive teams of oxen or 
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horses, and to skilfully use and to repair all the implements generally 
employed by farmers. 

3. He should understand the breeding and rearing of horses, 
cattle, and sleep, the breaking in of horses and cattle to work of all 
descriptions, and the handling and shearing of sheep. 

4. He should be able practically to construct rough timber bridges, 
dams, tanks, and artificial watercourses both for irrigation and mill 
purposes, and possess such a knowledge of elementary statics, dynamics, 
and hydraulics as will enable him to understand the principles which 
govern the construction of works of that description. 

5. He should, moreover, have a knowledge of rough surveying and 
levelling— 

6. A fair practical acquaintance with rough carpentering and the 
erection of that class of buildings used by settlers on the outskirts of 
civilisation— 

7. A knowledge of seamanship sufficient to enable him to work 
out a latitude and longitude, and to navigate and sail a lugger, cutter, 
or schooner. The construction of rafts and other contrivances for 
crossing streams or lakes should also form part of his education. 

8. The principles and construction and use of the steam engine 
should be thoroughly understood, and a fair knowledge of the elements 
of natural and chemical science should also be acquired— 

9. An intimate and practical acquaintance with all the many arts 
and contrivances which enable an experienced traveller to exist in 
health and comparative comfort, where a man ignorant of them 
would probably fall into ill health and starve— 

10. A practical knowledge of cooking with and without those 
culinary articles deemed necessary in civilised life; the curing of fish 
and meat, and the preparation of hides for storage and for the 
market— 

11. The use of the woodman’s axe and the cross-cut and pit saw, 
and the capability to sharpen tools of all sorts— 

12. A sufficient knowledge of the trades of wheelwright and 
harness-maker, to carry out any ordinary «epairs to wagons or 
harness. 

13. In addition to the above he should know enough of the 
sciences of geology and mineralogy to enable him to recognise the 
presence or proximity of coal, limestone, and the minerals generally 
found in the colony of his selection ; together with a knowledge of 
the general principles which facilitate the discovery of subterranean 
water supplies. 

14. A thorough knowledge of the keeping of accounts by single and 
double entry and an intimate acquaintance with the geography and 
history of the colonies are of course presupposed ; as without the first 

named he would be incapable of keeping together any profits he might 
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make, and without the latter he would be unfit for taking any 
prominent part in colonial affairs. 

It will be obvious to the reader that, without such knowledge as 
is here set forth, the education of a lad proceeding to a colony to make 
his way would be imperfect, whilst with it he would be able from the 
date of his arrival to take any place which might offer. The chief 
difficulty which stands in the way of the creation of an institution 
where such an education could be acquired is the necessity for a con- 
siderable area of rough and uncultivated ground in the immediate 
proximity of land capable of being farmed, and of a good supply of 
fresh water. 

Much of the education is of a nature to amuse lads and to cause a 
spirit of emulation to arise amongst them, so that it may be acquired 
almost more as play than as task-work in school hours. Boys to 
whom such an education would be distasteful would in all pro- 
bability fail in a colonial career. Moreover lads so educated would 
be especially fitted for a country life in England, whether as country 
gentlemen or as agents to large properties, and would also have 
acquired a good foundation for the pursuit of excellence in the higher 
branches of engineering, as well as for the military profession. In 
order to carry this project into execution, lads should, if of strong 
constitution, be taken in hand between the ages of ten and twelve, and 
retained according to circumstances until the ages of seventeen or 
eighteen. Camps would be formed during the summer and autumn, 
and the lads would not only benefit by the open-air life, but also 
learn as an amusement those contrivances necessary to successful 
explorations and to campaigning, which most men have to acquire 
under the pressure and with the discomfort of dire necessity. 

II. Let us now turn to a consideration of the various British 
colonies to which at the present time emigration is most general. 
In so doing it will be well to bear in mind that, for the object the 
writer has in view, it is advisable that the colony chosen should be 
selected as a fitting home for the permanent settlement of younger 
children of families of good birth or traditions in this country, whose 
members will have for one of their objects the closer knitting 
together of the ties of friendship and loving interest which ought to 
exist between England and her children—rue CoLontzs. 

Although the first in importance, by reason of the percentage of 
inhabitants resident in the colony compared with its area, still the 
eolony of Victoria will always be a country more suited to men of 
commercial tastes and traditions than to the English country gentle- 
man as he now is. Society there is more American than English in 
its tone, and its leaders are chiefly men who have risen to their pre- 
sent level from the multitude of gold-diggers, and of the merchants, 
&c., who have made their fortunes mainly in consequence of the 
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discovery of gold in the colony, about thirty years ago. With but 
few exceptions, they are men self-educated and of but little refine- 
ment. The members of the legislature act as if the only object was 
to court popularity with the masses, at the expense of the material 
and social progress of the colony. Their recent legislation partakes of 
the nature of that of the proverbial ‘dog in the manger.’ They are, 
or ought to be, aware that the bulk of the land now unsold is unsuited 
to close settlement by a labouring agricultural population, and that, 
until extensive and expensive works of irrigation have been constructed, 
the vast areas, occupied as sheep farms by the squatters, are only fit 
for that purpose ; and yet each successive Land Act brought in by the 
democratic party tends to oust the pastoral occupant for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of settling a labouring population on the soil. In com- 
mercial matters there is the same unstatesmanlike bidding for the 
votes of the so-called ‘labouring men.’ Tariffs of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem on manufactured goods imported from the mother-country 
fail to encourage or to develop manufactures in the colony ; because, 
owing to the pressure of the working-man’s vote, colonial immigration 
to Victoria is not encouraged. This is to permit the working (?) man 
to earn as much in two days’ work as will enable him to pass the 
other four days of the week in idleness and drink. As to the land, 
there is still plenty of it to be purchased at a reasonable price; but 
the difficulties of obtaining labour, even at a rate of wage almost pro- 
hibitive to profit, renders the question of successful settlement one of 
very considerable doubt. Moreover, the whole tone of the colony is 
democratic and yet plutocratic. A man is respected more on account 
of his wealth than for his personal qualities; and his power in the 
legislature is in proportion to the fear he inspires in the squatters (or 
conservative party), or to the concessions he makes to the ever- 
increasing demands of the masses. The fact that English history 
finds no place in the syllabus of the Government schools is significant 
as regards the feelings of this colony towards the mother-country. 
And yet it cannot be denied that a labouring man who could with 
difficulty exist in England would, if a good worker and a sober man, 
rapidly rise to a state of ease, and even comparative affluence, in the 
colony of Victoria. 

The smallest of the Australian colonies is that island formerly 
known under the name of Van Diemen’s Land, but now called 
Tasmania. Here the climate more nearly resembles that of the best 
parts of England; the soil is rich; there is still plenty of it to be 
bought on easy terms of payment from the Government ; and, were it 
not for the difficulty of obtaining a reliable supply of good labour at 
reasonable wages, Tasmania would be a paradise for energetic young 
men with some small means of their own. The colony, after having 
been for very many years a sort of ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ is now waking 
up to the necessity of conducting its immigration policy with greater 
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energy and continuity, realising the fact that, in order to induce the 
settlement of agricultural capitalists, there must be a constant and 
reliable supply of cheap labour. There is considerable scope just 
now for the well-directed and energetic inauguration of a statesman- 
like policy ; and an educated and capable young English gentleman 
would find here a good -field for a successful and useful Parliamentary 
career. The population consists for the most part of yeomen farming 
their own lands, and there are but very few men possessing the vast 
areas of land and the large flocks and herds to be found in all of the 
other colonies in the Australasian group. 

The next colony in point of size in Australia is New South Wales, 
which was, in fact, the parent of all the others, having been originally 
started more than a century ago as a convict settlement for Great 
Britain. It is, however, forty-three years since the last convict was 
transported to Botany Bay, as it used to be termed, and the taint 
of convict descent is not to be discovered by a stranger, and is, 
indeed, only known in this generation to a small minority of the 
population. It is most satisfactory to be able to testify to the loyalty 
of the inhabitants of this vast province of the empire towards the 
parent from whom, in its early days, it received so little assistance or 
moral support. New South Wales differs from the neighbouring 
province of Victoria in that its material and social progress has been 
steady and continuous, and not by the leaps and bounds caused by 
the discoveries of successive and successful gold-fields. The leading 
men in its legislature have all crept upwards and onwards in the 
confidence of the public, and the colonial legislation has been, there- 
fore, less sensational, and more of a statesmanlike nature than that 
of Victoria. Although, for very many years to come, the lands on the 
western boundary of the province will not be remuneratively utilised 
for the growth of agricultural produce, there are still vast tracts of 
good land in the vicinity of railways fit for the growth of cereals of 
all sorts, and for the high breeding and fattening of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Land for these purposes can still be obtained at fair 
prices, and in parts of the country easily accessible by steamer or 
railway, and where a man of education would not find himself entirely 
thrown upon lis own resources. The climate on the slopes of the 
hills which form the boundary between this colony and Queensland is 
agreeable and healthy ; and when the railway system along the eastern 
seaboard is completed, the facilities for transport and therefore for 
settlement will be increased, and with this increase will come naturally 
that in the value of property. There can be no doubt that, as the art 
of growing grapes and making good wine becomes more generally 
known in New South Wales, there will be plenty of room for the 
remunerative employment of capital in this manner. This is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the fact that during the last four years 
much wine, and even indifferent wine, has been shipped from 
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Australia to France to supply the deficiency in the vintages caused 
by the ravages of the phylloxera. 

From the oldest established of the Australasian colonies let us now 
turn to that last formed into the separate province, and called 
Queensland in 1860, after our most gracious Sovereign. Although 
the population is astoundingly small in comparison with the vast 
extent of the colony, the strides in material progress since it has been 
called into existence are really very remarkable; and, by the wisdom 
of the legislature, a far-seeing policy of a well-devised development 
by means of railways has led to a more rapid increase in the pastoral 
wealth of the interior than was deemed possible even twelve years 
ago. This somewhat bold and forward policy has indeed been well 
rewarded by its financial results to the income of the colony, [and 
has been recognised as sound oy those who seek safe investments for 
their money. In the early days of its existence those who legis- 
lated for the colony took broad views of their duty; and, instead of 
wasting time and energy in the vain endeavour to prevent the invest- 
ment of capital in the purchase of land, pushed out their roads and 
railroads into the far west in order to develop to the utmost the 
pastoral wealth of those parts of the colony which otherwise would 
have remained comparatively unproductive for many decades. They 
recognised also the fact that pastoral occupation must in Queensland 
precede by many years the permanent settlement of an agricultural 
population. This necessity is due to the uncertainty of the climate 
in the interior of Australia, which must remain subject to droughts 
until it has been partially developed by artificial irrigation, followed 
by the planting of trees on an extensive scale on the slopes of the 
hills which separate the main watercourses. The reason for the 
adoption of this statesmanlike policy may be found in the fact that the 
early settlers were men born and educated in England, many of them 
at one or other of the Universities. These men formed the bulk of 
those first called upon to legislate for the newly-created province, and 
they very naturally had wider views than those held by men who had no 
experience outside of the colony. They were wise enough to see that 
neither by climate nor by geographical situation would it be possible 
to settle a large and successful population in Queensland, until the 
whole of the interior had been utilised to the full for the production 
of pastoral wealth; and that then, and then only, would it pay the 
Government to encourage that large railway enterprise which must 
be followed by a closer and more rapid development of settlement 
than would have been possible under other circumstances. 

Of late years millions of pounds sterling have been invested in the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar along the Queensland seaboard. 
This has, to a certain extent, somewhat changed the nature and 
extent of conservative feeling in the colony; but the class of persons 
who are the occupiers or owners of these sugar estates is eminently 
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conservative, and opposed to all those democratic and communistic 
politicians who have adopted as their war-cries, ‘English colonies 
are meant for English white men,’ and ‘The land ought not to be 
used only for pastoral purposes, but ought to be cut up into small 
farms and sold on easy terms of payment to the masses.’ To ignorant 
people these principles appear correct ; but it must be recollected 
that English white men cannot labour amongst the sugar canes i: 
the tropics, and would not work, if they could, except at prohibitive 
rates of wages. It becomes, therefore, a necessity, if Queensland is 
to prosper, that English subjects, either from the surplus populations 
of Malta or India, must be admitted to carry on the work which 
their white fellow-nationalists are unable to do. The question of 
the partition of the land into small parcels is one which must be 
decided by the varying conditions of climate, soil, rainfall, and the 
requirements of population, as the country becomes opened up by 
railways. 

Within the last few years most of the large pastoral properties 
have passed out of the hands of the original pioneers (who have 
gone further into the interior) into those of men from the pro- 
vinces of Victoria and New South Wales. These men having been 
expropriated from their pastoral holdings by the legislation in respect 
of the Crown lands, brought about by the Radical feeling which 
prevails in both those colonies, are, therefore, even more conservative 
in their opinions than their predecessors. 

It is clear that for many years to come Queensland must remain 
essentially conservative, and must, therefore, look to the old country 
or to its imperial dependencies for any material increase to her popu- 
lation. 

From a consideration of the last formed, and now most rapidly 
progressive, of the provinces of Australia let us turn our attention to 
the vast territory which, comprising a slice of the continent of 
Australia taken right through the very centre from south to north, 
has the strange misnomer of South Australia. Its history as a settle- 
ment commenced in the reign of King William the Fourth; but it 
was not until thirty years after its birth that it gave life to the 
northern portion of the colony which even now is called ‘ the Northern 
Territory.’ For many years this portion was looked upon by those 
who legislated for South Australia as a White Elephant; and even 
now the interests of those who have settled there are much neglected, 
owing to a jealous fear lest the ‘ tail should wag the dog,’ or, in other 
words, lest the vast resources of the rich and virgin soil of the 
Northern Territory should cause the settlement there of a population 
whose interests and legislative requirements would clash with those 
of the farmers and occupiers of the lands in the south, which, through 
injudicious farming, have become almost unproductive. 

As a field for the settlement of young gentlemen with small means 
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neither the Northern Territory nor the rest of the colony of South 
Australia can be recommended. In the north the cultivation of sugar 
could be successfully carried out. But to do this with any reasonable 
chance of success a man must have at least 20,0001. at his command. 
To grow sugar-cane without possessing the machinery necessary to 
make the best unrefined sugar is to courtruin. For, even if the cane- 
fields were within easy carriage of a central factory, the grower must 
be at the mercy of the manufacturer ; and, whilst the latter is always 
sure of getting a price for his sugar, the unfortunate grower must be 
prepared to lose two crops out of five from drought, too much rain 
during the crushing season, rust, or the many other diseases to which 
the cane crops are liable. Moreover, most of the lands, fit for cultiva- 
tion under tolerably favourable conditions, have been bought up by 
land-sharks and speculators, and are not obtainable except at prices 
almost prohibitive to any but the rich man. The day for cattle- 
raising by men with great energy but small means is gone by, as 
almost every acre of land at all fit for the purpose has been taken up, 
if not already occupied, within the last year. To grow maize or any 
other cereal with the present rates of labour and the absence of faci- 
lities for internal transport would be entirely unremunerative. 

Before leaving the Australian group of colonies a few observations 
must be made with reference to the largest of all of them, viz. 
Western Australia. Although explorations have been made in 
various directions into the interior, and indeed from east to west of 
the colony, still there is not at the present time sufficient information 
of a really reliable nature to admit of any correct estimate being 
made as to its fitness for the purpose which the writer of this paper has 
in view. There can be, however, no doubt that if the Government of 
Great Britain should ever feel themselves sufficiently supported by 
public opinion to attempt the operation of imperial emigration from 
overcrowded England, the colony of Western Australia offers a 
very favourable field for such an interesting experiment. If the 
venture should prove a success, there should be a good opening 
for young gentlemen from the old country; and then their pre- 
sence and influence could not fail to be of great advantage to its 
future. 

Another colony of the Australasian group is also well worthy of 
attention, viz. New Zealand. Its variety of climate, ranging from 
one closely allied to that of Scotland in the extreme south, to one 
resembling the south of France in the northern island, the regularity 
of the seasons, and the plentiful supply of good water, all tend to in- 
duce those who go there as colonists to remain there as settlers. 
Besides this it must be recollected that on various occasions during the 
last thirty-five years New Zealand has keen the field of many experi- 
ments in colonisation and settlement under different systems. One 
of these is especially worthy of mention in these pages, because its 
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effects have been lasting, and certainly have tended towards the 
formation of society and the conduct of legislation on a basis very 
different from that which has prevailed in any other English colony. 
The High Church movement about thirty-two years ago gave birth, 
amongst other creations, to a sort of sectarian and class colonisation 
in the southern island of New Zealand (called the Middle Island). 
The province was called Canterbury, the chief town Christ Church, to 
mark its religious tendencies, whilst the port was named Lyttelton 
after the late Lord Lyttelton, who took such a leading part in the 
formation of the settlement. It is true that the enterprise was not 
followed by such financial results (except to a few individuals) as the 
zeal and perseverance expended on it deserved. It was, however, pro- 
ductive of much benefit socially and financially to New Zealand. It 
called public attention in a marked manner to the colony, and to its 
fitness for close settlement by English of all classes; and in proof of 
this it can point to-day to some of its earliest settlers as being those 
most honoured in the colony, not only for their wealth and social 
position, but also for the integrity with which many of them 
have wielded the powers of government, whether of the provinces or 
of the colony, at various periods of their sojourn in that distant land. 
We recognise amongst these the names of some of the best and oldest 
families of Great Britain, who have had, and still have, the ambition 
to see in their new home the reproduction of their dear old country, 
and the social centre of all that is bright and right in the Southern 
ocean. 

With elements and aspirations such as these, with a climate 
specially suited to the English constitution, and with a soil of 
astonishing fertility, one cannot be surprised if one finds a conservative 
policy strongly and almost universally pervading the colony. Here 
there is no cry from the so-called labouring classes as in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and even in Queensland and South Australia, 
against immigration, lest those in possession of the labour market 
should lose their command over its‘rates of wages. The Government 
wisely adopted the forward, though apparently over-bold, policy 
recommended by Sir Julius Vogel, viz. to borrow money in England 
which was to be expended in proper proportions :—Firstly, in the 
construction of railways and roads to stimulate and facilitate a closer 
and more rapid settlement of the country. Secondly, to encourage 
and assist a steady flow of immigration which (whilst enabling the 
Government to contract for the construction of public works at re- 
munerative rates) would, by the increase of the population, propor- 
tionately diminish individual taxation, increase the production, and 
raise the revenue from the greater consumption of articles liable to 
duty. Thirdly, in the purchase of land from the natives with a view 
to a gradual resale at the enhanced value caused by the increase to 
the population. 
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Owing to the limited size of the islands, and their geological 
formation, the distances between the various settlements is much less 
than in any other colony, whilst the unearned increment in the value 
of the land is greater and more rapid in its growth than in the larger 
colonies, which have so great a disproportion between the area of 
their land and the population settled upon it outside of the towns. 
All these circumstances tend to make social ties closer and society 
more agreeable. 

Another result is also brought about which has a considerable 
effect on politics, viz. that the constituencies return as_ their 
members to the House of Assembly men of standing and good 
repute in the country—men who have made it their home, and 
who enter into politics more with a view to confer a benefit on the 
colony than for any selfish idea of personal interest or aggrandise- 
ment. 

Let us now glance at our colonies in South Africa, Ceylon, and 
British North America. 

For some reasons, unexplained and almost inexplicable, South 
Africa has been more neglected than its climate and the opportunities 
it offers to young settlers would appear to warrant. One of 
the main causes for this neglect may be found in the fact that 
parents naturally shrink from encouraging their sons to try their 
luck in those colonies where there are such frequent internecine feuds 
either between the natives and the Governments of the Cape and 
Natal, or between the various tribes which still form so large an 
element in the population. 

As to Ceylon, the climate is enervating, except, perhaps, in a less 
degree in the hills beyond Kandy. But then to go thither with any 
chance of success a young man must take considerable capital with 
him, either to purchase made plantations as going concerns, or to 
wait until the trees he plants are able to make him any return in 
the shape of interest. 

In respect to British North America, there can be no doubt that 
there are good openings for enterprising and strong young men in 
British Columbia, in Manitoba, and in the Far West, as it becomes 
opened up by the Canadian Pacific Railway. But it must be re- 
membered that the vast and constantly increasing areas opening 
for selection and purchase on easy terms, and the long distances 
over which imports and exports have to travel, tend to make the 
land of less value in the immediate future than in almost any other 
colony. Besides this, the climate is such that outdoor agricultural 
and even pastoral development is for many months absolutely im- 
possible; and this long-forced inactivity which prevails in the plain 
districts must lead to habits at variance with the best interests of 
industry, sobriety, and hard work. Of course in the forest districts 
the settler may find remunerative and constant employment for his 
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arms in the ‘lumber’ or timber trade, whilst he is, by so doing, pre- 
paring fresh land for the plough. This, however, applies more to 
the ordinary labourer than to the educated settler; and it must be 
extremely difficult for such men to find remunerative and suitable 
occupation for the long winter months, during which the soil is as 
unresponsive as if it were a plate of steel. There are undoubtedly 
certain localities in the sheltered valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
well adapted to the breeding and even the fattening of cattle; but 
this cannot be looked on as a permanency, inasmuch as these pastoral 
farms must of necessity become more and more restricted in extent, 
and therefore more costly to manage, in proportion to the increase of 
the population, which will naturally seek in those sheltered and well- 
watered regions sites for closer settlement, and for the growth of 
agricultural produce. For the next ten or, perhaps, fifteen years 
there would still in all probability be a chance of the retention of 
their grazing rights by those enterprising men who have pushed 
forward with their herds far in advance of the human wave of civili- 
sation. 

To account in some measure for the obvious preference shown in 
this article for Australasia as the most suitable field for settlement 
such as we have in view, it will suffice to call attention to the dif- 
ference in the conditions under which the transit is made from the 
old to the new home. 

Whilst only from twenty to thirty days are requisite to transport 
the settler from England to the north-west territory of Canada, it 
takes fully from thirty to fifty days by steamer and between eighty 
and ninety days by sailing vessel to land the emigrant in any of the 
Australasian colonies. 

To many parents this would, without due consideration, appear to 
be in favour of emigration to British North America. It has even 
been remarked to the writer when speaking of the long winters of 
inaction: ‘Oh! but a lad could spend his winters with his family at 
home;’ and again: ‘It is so comforting to think that my boy could 
get home in a month.’ Such fond parents theorise without the ex- 
perience which teaches that the more (difficult it is for a man to 
make a trip home, the more likely he is to make his new home his 
permanent abiding place, and the more seriously does he ‘ buckle to’ 
the work before him. It should be just as difficult for a man who is 
bent on success to leave his work for the three months’ absence which 
a month’s return to England from Western Canada would entail, as 
it would be for the settler in Australasia to absent himself for a year. 
In either case it would be necessary to make over the management 
of the property to a competent and trustworthy person. In both 
cases there would be the difficulty of breaking away from the interests 
of the new home, which are generally wrapped up in the very entity 
of the possessor. 
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To the above reasons may be added the opinion of the writer 
that the long sea voyage by sailing vessel to any of the colonies in 
the Australasian group is productive of much good. It rests, 
strengthens, and gives health to the emigrants. It throws them into 
hourly close contact, and thus greatly conduces to the establishment 
of feelings of friendship and confidence which are of inestimable 
value to the after career of all. 

In the short sea passage to North America there is barely time 
for the sea-sick emigrants to recover their health or strength, the 
passage is more often rough than smooth, and the temperature more 
frequently chilly than warm or even genial. Then comes a long 
land journey, first by rail and then by wagon, and the emigrant is 
apt to arrive at his destination wearied with the journey, disheartened 
by the discomforts he has experienced, and for these reasons inclined 
to view his new home in anything but a rosy light. Moreover, 
the longer the land journey, the more must the baggage be circum- 
scribed, and therefore the less must be the comforts obtainable on 
arrival. 

Although there are still many British colonies of which no 
mention is made here, still, as their climate, the conditions of land 
tenure, or the difficulty of making them a permanent home, do not 
bring them within the scope of this article, it has been deemed best 
to omit all reference to them. The remarks, many of which are by 
no means flattering to the amour propre of some of the colonies, 
have been almost entirely the result of personal observation and ex- 
perience. They are inserted here solely with a view to encourage 
further inquiry and verification by those of our readers who seek to 
disentangle from the mass of general information on these colonies 
such facts as are necessary to their guidance in the choice of a 
suitable place for the establishment of subsidiary homes to any of 
their children whom they may decide on launching on a colonial 
career. 

The object of this article is to attract public attention to three 
great questions, all of them most important in the immediate future 
to the well-being of our beloved country, viz. :— 

1. The improvement of the system of education for sons of the 
upper classes, so as to enable parents to dispense with the odious, in- 
jurious, and ineffective system of cramming, which may be defined 
as the temporary acquirement of a smattering of many important 
subjects in a short time, and at a period of existence when a healthy 
form of education is, or should be, a necessity. 

2. The study and careful watching by parents and guardians of 
the various British colonies ; and by this means the instilling into the 
inhabitants of the old country a closer acquaintance, and a more in- 
timate sympathy with the requirements of their fellow-countrymen 
outside of these little islands. 
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3. The sowing of the seed of a vast plantation in British colonies 
of tough trees of good origin, whose roots will stretch over the 
globe, and under whose branches may be nurtured generations, whose 
pride it will be to refer to their British descent, and who in times of 
dire necessity will be ready and anxious to give material proof of 
their loyalty to their parent. 


WILLIAM FEILDING. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS. 


Wuen King Richard of England, whom men call the Lion-hearted, 
was wasting his time at Messina, after his boisterous fashion, in the 
winter of 1190, he heard of the fame of Abbot Joachim, and sent for 
that renowned personage, that he might hear from his own lips the 
words of prophecy and their interpretation. 

Around the personality of Joachim there has gathered no small 
amount of mythus. He was, as appears, the inventor of that mystical 
method of Hermeneutics which has in our time received the name 
of ‘the year-day theory,’ and which, though now abandoned for the 
most part by sane men, however devout and superstitious, yet has 
still some advocates in the school of Dr. Cumming and kindred 
visionaries. Abbot Joachim proclaimed that a stupendous catastrophe 
was at hand. Opening the Book of the Revelation of St. John he 
read, pondered, and interpreted. A divine illumination opened out to 
him the dark things that were written in the sacred pages. The un- 
enlightened could make nothing of ‘a time, times, and half a time’; 
to them the terrors of the 1,260 days were an insoluble enigma long 
since given up as hopeless, whose answer would come only at the Day 
of Judgment. Abbot Joachim declared that the key to the mystery 
had been to him revealed. What could ‘a time, times, and half a 
time’ mean, but three years and a half? What could a year mean 
in the divine economy but the lunar year of 360 days? for was not 
the moon the symbol of the Church of God? What were those 1,260 
days but the sum of the days of three years and a half? Moreover, 
as it had been with the prophet Ezekiel, to whom it was said, ‘I 
have appointed thee a day for a year,’ so it must needs be with 
other seers who saw the visions of God. To them the ‘ day’ was not 
as our brief prosaic day—to them too had been ‘appointed a day for 
a year. The ‘time, times, and half a time’ were the 1,260 days, 
and these were 1,260 years, and the stupendous catastrophe, the 
battle of Armageddon, the reign of Antichrist, the new heavens and 
the new earth, the slaughter and the resurrection of the two heavenly 
witnesses, were at hand. Eleven hundred and ninety years had passed 
away of those 1,260. ‘ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth,’ said 
Joachim ; ‘ Antichrist is already born, yea born in the city of Rome!’ 
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Though King Richard, in the strange interview of which contem- 
porary historians have left us a curious narrative, exhibited much 
more of the spirit of the scoffer than of the convert, and evidently 
had no faith in Abbot Joachim’s theories and his mission, it was 
otherwise with the world at large. At the close of the twelfth 
century a very general belief, the result of a true instinct, pervaded 
all classes that European society was passing through a tremendous 
crisis, that the dawn of a new era or, as they phrased it, ‘the end of 
all things,’ was at hand. 

The Abbot Joachim was only the spokesman of his age who was 
lucky enough to get a hearing. He spoke a language that wasa 
jargon of rhapsody, but he spoke vaguely of terrors, and perils, and 
earthquakes, and thunderings, and the day of wrath; and because he 
spoke so darkly men listened all the more eagerly, for there was a 
vague anticipation of the breaking up of the great waters, and that 
things that had been heretofore could not continue as they were. 

Verily when the thirteenth century opened, the times were evil, 
and no hope seemed anywhere on the horizon. The grasp of the 
infidel was tightened upon the Holy City, and what little force there 
ever had been among the rabble of Crusaders was gone now; the 
truculent ruffianism that pretended to be animated by the crusading 
spirit showed its real character in the hideous atrocities for which 
Simon de Montfort is answerable, and in the unparalleled enormities 
of the sack of Constantinople in 1204. For ten years (1198-1208) 
through the length and breadth of Germany there was ceaseless and 
sanguinary war. In the great Italian towns party warfare, never hesi- 
tating to resort to every kind of crime, had long been chronic. The 
history of Sicily is one long record of cruelty, tyranny, and wrong— 
committed, suffered, or revenged. Over the whole continent of Europe 
people seem to have had no homes; the merchant, the student, the 
soldier, the ecclesiastic were always on the move. Young men made 
no difficulty in crossing the Alps to attend lectures at Bologna, 
or crossing the Channel to or from Oxford and Paris. The soldier or 
the scholar was equally a free-lance, ready to take service wherever 
it offered, and to settle wherever there was bread to win or money to 
save. No one trusted in the stability of anything. 

To athoughtful man watching the signs of the times, it may well 
have seemed that the hope for the future of civilisation—the hope for 
any future whether of art, science, or religion—lay in the steady 
growth of the towns. It might be that the barrier of the Alps would 
always limit the influence of Italian cities to Italy and the islands of 
the Mediterranean ; but for the great towns of Belgium and Germany 
what part might not be left for them to play in the history of the 
world? In England the towns were as yet insignificant communities 
compared with such mighty aggregates of population as were to be 
found in Bruges, Antwerp, or Cologne; but even the English towns 
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were communities, and they were beginning to assert themselves some- 
what loudly while clinging to their chartered rights with jealous ten- 
acity. Those rights, however, were eminently exclusive and selfish in 
their character. The corporate towns were ruled in all cases by an 
oligarchy. The increase in the population brought wealth toa class, the 
class of privileged traders, associated into guilds, who kept their 
several mysteries to themselves by vigilant measures of protection. 
Outside the well-guarded defences which these trades-unions con- 
structed, there were the masses—hewers of wood and drawers of water 
—standing to the skilled artisan of the thirteenth century almost 
precisely in the same relation as the bricklayer’s labourer does to the 
mason in our own time. The sediment of the town population in 
the Middle Ages was a dense slough of stagnant misery, squalor, 
famine, loathsome disease, and dull despair, such as the worst slums 
of London, Paris, or Liverpool know nothing of. When we hear 
of the mortality among the townsmen during the periodical outbreaks 
of pestilence or famine, horror suggests that we should dismiss as 
incredible such stories as the imagination shrinks from dwelling on. 
What greatly added to the dreary wretchedness of the lower order in 
the towns was the fact that the ever-increasing throngs of beggars, 
outlaws, and ruffian runaways were simply left to shift for themselves. 
The civil authorities took no account of them as long as they quietly 
rotted and died; and, what was still more dreadful, the whole 
machinery of the Church polity had been formed and was adapted to 
deal with entirely different conditions of society from those which 
had now arisen. 

The idea of the parish priest taking the oversight of his flock,and 
ministering to each member as the shepherd of the people, is a grand 
one, but it is an idea which can be realised, and then only approxi- 
mately, in the village community. In the towns of the Middle Ages 
it was not even attempted. The other idea, of men and women weary 
of the hard struggle with sin and fleeing from the wrath to come, 
joining together to give themselves up to the higher life, out of the 
reach of temptation and safe from the witcheries of Mammon,—that 
too was a grand idea, and not unfrequently it had been carried out 
grandly. But the monk was nothing and did nothing for the towns- 
man ; he fled away to his solitude ; the rapture of silent adoration was 
his joy and exceeding great reward; his nights and days might be 
spent in praise and prayer, sometimes in study and research, some- 
times in battling with the powers of darkness and ignorance, some- 
times in throwing himself heart and soul into art which it was easy 
to persuade himself he was doing only for the glory of God ; but all 
this must go on far away from the busy haunts of men, certainly 
not within earshot of the multitude. Moreover the monk was, by 
birth, education and sympathy, one with the upper classes. What 
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were the rabble to him?! In return the rich burgher hated him 
cordially, as a supercilious aristocrat and Pharisee, with the guile and 
greed of the Scribe and lawyer superadded. 

Upon the townsmen—whatever it may have been among the 
countrymen—the ministers of religion exercised the smallest possible 
restraint. Nay! It was only too evident that the bonds of ecclesi- 
astical discipline which had so often exercised a salutary check upon 
the unruly had become seriously relaxed of late, both in town and 
country ; they had been put to too great a strain and had snapped. 
By the suicidal methods of Excommunication and Interdict all ranks 
were schooled into doing without the rites of religion, the baptism 
of their children, or the blessing upon the marriage union. In the 
meantime it was notorious that even in high places there were 
instances not a few of Christians who had denied the faith and had 
given themselves up to strange beliefs, of which the creed of the 
Moslem was not the worst. Men must have received with a smile 
the doctrine that Marriage was a Sacrament when everybody knew 
that, among the upper classes at least, the bonds of matrimony were 
soluble almost at pleasure.? It seems hardly worth while to notice 
that the observance of Sunday was almost universally neglected, or 
that sermons had become so rare that when Eustace, Abbot of Flai, 
preached in various places in England in 1200, miracles were said 
to have ensued as the ordinary effects of his eloquence. Earnestness 
in such an age seemed in itself miraculous. Here and there men 
and women, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, raised their 
sobbing prayer to heaven that the Lord would shortly accomplish the 
number of his elect and hasten his coming, and Abbot Joachim’s 
dreams were talked of and his vague mutterings made the sanguine 
hope for better days. Among those mutterings had there not been 
aspeech of the two heavenly witnesses who were to do—ah! what 
were they not todo? When and where would they appear? And 
these heavenly witnesses, who were they ? 


1 The 20th Article of the Assize of Clarendon is very significant: ‘ Prohipbet 
dominus rex ne monachi ., . . recipiant aliguem de minuto populo in monachum,’ &c. 
—Stubbs’ Benedict Abbas, Pref. p. cliv. 

2 Eleanor of Aquitaine, consort of Henry II., had been divorced by Louis VII. of 
France. Constance of Brittany, mother of Arthur—Shakspeare’s idealised Constance 
—left her husband, Ranulph, Earl of Chester, to unite herself with Guy of Flanders. 
Conrad of Montferat divorced the daughter of Isaac Angelus, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, to marry Isabella, daughter of Amalric, King of Jerusalem, the bride repudiat- 
ing her husband Henfrid of Thouars. Philip II. of France married the sister of the 
King of Denmark one day and divorced her the next ; then married a German lady, 
left her, and returned to the repudiated Dane. King John in 1189 divorced Hawisia, 
Countess of Gloucester, and took Isabella of Angouléme to wife, but how little he 
cared to be faithful to the one or the other the chronicles disdain to ask. 
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Eight years before King Richard was in Sicily a child had been 
born in the thriving town of Assisi, thirteen miles from Perugia, who 
was destined to be one of the great movers of the world. Giovanni 
Bernardone was the son of a wealthy merchant at Assisi, and from all 
that appears an only child. He was from infancy intended for a 
mercantile career, nor does he seem to have felt any dislike to it. 
One story—and it is as probable as the other—accounts for his name 
Francesco by assuring us that he earned it by his unusual famili- 
arity with the French language, acquired during his residence in 
France while managing his father’s business. The new name clung 
to him; the old baptismal name was dropped; posterity has almost 
forgotten that it was ever imposed. From the mass of tradition 
and personal recollections that have come down to us from so many 
different sources it is not always easy to decide when we are deal- 
ing with pure invention of pious fraud, and when with mere exag- 
geration of actual fact, but it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
young merchant of Assisi was engaged in trade and commerce till his 
twenty-fourth year, living in the main as others live, but perhaps 
early conspicuous for aiming at a loftier ideal than that of his every- 
day associates, and characterised by the devout and ardent tempera- 
ment essential to the religious reformer. It was in the year 1206 
that he became a changed man. He fell ill—he lay at Death’s door. 
From the languor and delirium he recovered but slowly—when he 
did recover old things had passed away; behold! all things had 
become new. From this time Giovanni Bernardone passes out of 
sight, and from the ashes of a dead past, from the seed which has 
i withered that the new life might germinate and fructify, Francis— 
Hi why grudge to call him Saint Francis ?—of Assisi rises. 

Very early the young man had shown a taste for Church restora- 
tion. The material fabric of the houses of God in the land could 
not but exhibit the decay of living faith ; the churches were falling 
into ruins. The little chapel of St. Mary and Angels at Assisi was 
in a scandalous condition of decay. It troubled the heart of the 
young pietist profoundly to see the Christian church squalid and 
tottering to its fall while within sight of it was the Roman temple 
in which men had worshipped the idols. There it stood, as it had stood 
for a thousand years—as it stands to this day. Oh shame! that 
Christian men should build so slightly while the heathen built so 
strongly ! 

To the little squalid ruin St. Francis came time and again, and 
poured out his heart, perplexed and sad ; and there, we are told, God 
met him and a voice said, ‘Go, and build my church again.’ It 
was a ‘thought beyond his thought’ and with the straightforward 
simplicity of his nature he accepted the message in its literal sense 
and at once set about obeying it as he understood it. He began by 
giving all he could lay his hands on to provide funds for the work. 
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His own resources exhausted, he applied for contributions to all who 
came in his way. His father became alarmed at his son’s excessive 
liberality, and the consequences that might ensue from his strange 
recklessness ; it is even said that he turned him out of doors; it 
seems that the commercial partnership was cancelled: it is certain 
that the son was compelled to make some great renunciation of 
wealth, and that his private means were seriously restricted. That a 
man of business should be blind to the preciousness of money was 
as sufficient a proof then, as now, that he must be mad. 

O ye wary men of the world, bristling with the shrewdest of 
maxims, bursting with the lessons of experience, ye of the cool heads 
and the cold grey eyes, ye whom the statesman loves, and the trades- 
man trusts, cautious, sagacious, prudent; when the rumbling of the 
earthquake tells us that the foundations of the earth are out of 
course, we must look for deliverance to other than you. A grain of 
enthusiasm is of mightier force than a million tons of wisdom such 
as yours; then when the hour of the great upheaval has arrived, 
and things can no longer be kept going !—‘ Build up my church,’ said 
the voice again to this gushing emaciated fanatic in the second-rate 
Italian town, this dismal bankrupt of twenty-four years of age, ‘ of 
lamentably low extraction,’ whom no University claimed as her own, and 
whom the learned pundits pitied, and at last he understood the pro- 
founder meaning of the words. It was no temple made with hands, but 
the living Church that needed raising. The dust of corruption must 
be swept away, the dry bones be stirred; the breath of the divine 
Spirit blow and re-animate them. Did not the voice mean that? 
What remained but to obey ? 

In his journeyings through France it is hardly possible that St. 
Francis should not have heard of the poor men of Lyons whose 
peculiar tenets at this time were arousing very general attention. 
It is not improbable that he may have fallen in with one of those 
translations of the New Testament into the vernacular executed by 
Stephen de Emsa at the expense of Peter Waldo, and through his 
means widely circulated among all classes. Be it as it may, the 
words addressed by our Lord to the seventy, when he sent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of heaven, seemed to St. Francis to be 
written in letters of flame. They haunted him waking and sleeping. 
‘The lust of gain in the spirit of Cain!’ what had it done for the 
world or the Church but saturate the one and the other with sordid 
greed? Mere wealth had not added to the sum of human happiness. 
Nay, misery was growing ; kings fought, and the people bled at every 
pore. Merchants reared their palaces, and the masses were perishing. 
Where riches increased, there pride and ungodliness were rampant. 
What had corrupted the monks, whose lives’ should be so pure and 
exemplary? What but their vast possessions, bringing with them 
luxury and the paralysis of devotion and of all lofty endeavour? It 
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was openly maintained that the original Benedictine Rule could not be 
kept now as of yore. One attempt after another to bring back the old 
monastic discipline had failed deplorably. The Cluniac revival had 
been followed by the Cluniac laxity, splendour, and ostentation. The 
Cistercians, who for a generation had been the sour puritans of the 
cloister, had become the most potent religious corporation in Europe ; 
but theirs was the power of the purse now. Where had the old 
strictness and the old fervour gone? Each man was lusting for all 
that was not his own; but free alms, where were they ? and pity for 
the sad, and reverence for the stricken, and tenderness and sympathy ? 
*O gentle Jesus, where art Thou? and is there no love of Thee any- 
where, nor any love for Thy lost sheep, Thou crucified Saviour of men ?” 


Knocking at his heart—not merely buzzing in his brain—the 
words kept smiting him, ‘ Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass 
in your purses, neither scrip for your journey, neither two coats, nor 
yet staves, for the workman is worthy of his meat!’ Once men had 
changed the face of the world with no other equipment. Faith then 
had removed mountains. Why not again? He threw away his staff 
and shoes; he went forth with literally a single garment ; he was 
girt with a common rope round his loins. He no more doubted of 
his mission, he no more feared for the morrow than he feared for the 
young ravens that he loved and spake to in an ecstasy of joy. 

Henceforth there was ‘ not a bird upon the tree but half forgave 
his being human ;’ the flowers of the field looked out at him with 
special greetings, the wolf of the mountains met him with no fierce 
glare in his eye. Great men smiled at the craze of the monomaniac. 
Old men shook their grey heads and remembered that they them- 
selves had been young and foolish. Practical men would not waste 
their words upon the folly of the thing. Rich men, serenely confi- 
dent of their position, affirmed that they knew of only one who could 
overcome the world—to wit, the veritable hero, he who holds the purse- 
strings. St. Francis did not speak to these. ‘Oh ye miserable, 
helpless, and despairing ; ye who find yourselves unutterably forlorn— 
so very, very far astray ; ye lost souls whom Satan has bound through 
the long weary years; ye of the broken hearts, bowed down and 
crushed ; ye with your wasted bodies loathsome to every sense, to 
whom life is torture and whom death will not deliver; ye whose 
very nearness by the wayside makes the traveller as he passes 
shudder with uncontrollable horror lest your breath should light 
upon his garments, look! I am poor as you—I am one of yourselves. 
Christ, the very Christ of God, has sent me with a message to you. 
Listen !’ 

It is observable that we néver hear of St. Francis that he was a 
sermon-maker. He had received no clerical or even academical train- 
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ing. Up to 1207 he had not even a licence to preach. It was only 
after this that he was—and apparently without desiring it—ordained 
a deacon. In its first beginnings, the Franciscan movement was essen- 
tially moral, not theological, still less intellectual. The absence of 
anything like dogma in the sermons of the early Minorites was their 
characteristic. One is tempted to say it was a mere accident that 
these men were not sectaries, so little in common had they with the 
ecclesiastics of the time, so entirely did they live and labour among 
the laity, of whom they were and with whom they so profoundly 
sympathised. The secret of the overwhelming, the irresistible attrac- 
tion which St. Francis exercised is to be found in his matchless 
simplicity, in his sublime self-surrender. He removed mountains 
because he believed intensely in the infinite power of mere goodness. 
While from the writhing millions all over Europe, the millions 
ignorant, neglected, plague-stricken, despairing, an inarticulate wail 
was going up to God, St. Francis made it articulate. Then he boldly 
proclaimed: ‘God has heard your cry! It meant this and that. I 
am sent'to you with the good God’s answer.) There was less than 
a step between accepting him as the interpreter of their vague 
yearnings and embracing him as the ambassador of Heaven to 


themselves. 
St. Francis was hardly twenty-eight years old when he set out 


for Rome, to lay himself at the feet of the great Pope Innocent the 


Third, and to ask from him some formal recognition. The pontiff, 
so the story goes, was walking in the garden of the Lateran when the 
momentous meeting took place. Startled by the sudden apparition 
of an emaciated young man, bare-headed, shoeless, half-clad, but—for 
all his gentleness—a beggar who would take no denial, Innocent 
hesitated. It was but for a brief hour, the next he was won. 
Francis returned to Assisi with the Papal sanction for what was, 
probably, a draught of his afterwards famous ‘ Rule.’ He was met 
by the whole city, who received him witha frenzy of excitement. By 
this time his enthusiasm had kindled that of eleven other young 
men, all now aglow with the same divine fire. A twelfth soon was 
added—he, too, a layman of gentle blood and of knightly rank. 
All these had surrendered their claim to everything in the shape of 
property, and had resolved to follow their great leader’s example by 
stripping themselves of all worldly possessions, and suffering the loss 
of all things. They were beggars—literally barefooted beggars. The 
love of money was the root of all evil. They would not touch the 
accursed thing lest they should be defiled—no, not with the tips of their 
fingers. ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Beggars they were, 
but they were brethren—Fratres (Freres). We in England have 
got to call them Friars. Francis was never known in his lifetime 
as anything higher than Brother Francis, and his community he 
insisted should be called the community of the lesser brethren— 
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Fratres Minores—for none could be or should be less than they. 
Abbots and Priors, he would have none of them. ‘ He that will be 
chief among you,’ he said, in Christ’s own words, ‘let him be your 
servant.’ The highest official among the Minorites was the Minister, 
the elect of all, the servant of all, and if not humble enough to 
serve, not fit to rule. 

People talk of ‘Monks and Friars’ as if these were convertible 
terms. The truth is that the difference between the Monks and the 
Friars was almost one of kind. The Mouk was supposed never to 
leave his cloister. The Friar in St. Francis’ first intention had no 
cloister to leave. Even when he had where to lay his head, his life- 
work was not to save his own soul, but first and foremost to save the 
bodies and souls of others. The Monk had nothing to do with 
ministering to others. At best his business was to be the salt of the 
earth, and it behoved him to be much more upon his guard that 
the salt should not lose his savour, than that the earth should be 
sweetened. The Friar was an itinerant evangelist, always on the move. 
He was a preacher of righteousness. He lifted up his voice against 
sin and wrong. ‘Save yourselves from this untoward generation !’ 
he cried; ‘save yourselves from the wrath to come.’ The Monk, as 
has been said, was an aristocrat. The Friar belonged to the great 
unwashed ! 

Without the loss of a day the new apostles of poverty, of pity, of 
an all-embracing love, went forth by two and two to build up the 
ruined Church of God. Theology they were, from anything that ap- 
pears, sublimely ignorant of. Except that they were masters of every 
phrase and word in the Gospels, their stock in trade was scarcely more 
than that of an average candidate for Anglican orders; but to each 
and all of them Christ was simply everything. If ever men have 
preached Christ, these men did; Christ, nothing but Christ, the 
Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the 
end. They had no system, they had no views, they combated no 
opinions, they took no side. Let the dialecticians dispute about this 
nice distinction or that. There could be no doubt that Christ had 
died and risen, and was alive for evermore. There was no place for 
controversy or opinions when here was a mere simple, indisputable, but 
most awful fact. Did you want to wrangle about the aspect of the fact, 
the evidence, the what not? St. Francis had no mission to argue with 
you. The pearl of great price—will you have it or not? Whether 
or not, there are millions sighing for it, crying for it, dying for it. 
To the poor at any rate the Gospel shall be preached now as of old. 

To the poor by the poor. Those masses, those dreadful masses, 
crawling, sweltering in the foul hovels, in many a southern town 
with never a roof to cover them, huddling in groups under a dry 
arch, alive with vermin; gibbering cretins with the ghastly wens; 
lepers by the hundred, too shocking for mothers to gaze at, and 
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therefore driven forth to curse and howl in the lazar-house outside 
the walls, there stretching out their bony hands to clutch the 
frightened almsgiver’s dole, or, failing that, to pick up shreds of offal 
from the heaps of garbage—to these St. Francis came. 

More wonderful still !—-to these outcasts came those other twelve, 
so utterly had their leader’s sublime self-surrender communicated itself 
to his converts. ‘We are come,’ they said, ‘ to live among you and 
be your servants, and wash your sores, and make your lot less hard 
than it is. We only want to do as Christ bids us do. Weare beggars 
too, and we too have not where to lay our heads. Christ sent us to 
you. Yes. Christ the crucified, whose we are, and whose you are. 
Be not wroth with us, we will help you if we can.’ 

As they spoke, so they lived. They were less than the least, as St. 
Francis told them they must strive to be. Incredulous cynicism was 
put to silence. It was wonderful, it was inexplicable, it was disgust- 
ing, it was anything you please ; but where there were outcasts, lepers, 
pariahs, there, there were these penniless Minorites tending the miser- 
able sufferers with a cheerful look, and not seldom with a merry laugh. 
As one reads the stories of those earlier Franciscans, one is reminded 
every now and then of the extravagances of the Salvation Army. 

The heroic example set by these men at first startled, and then 
fascinated, the upper classes. While labouring to save the lowest, 
they took captive the highest. The Brotherhood grew in numbers 
day by day; as it grew, new problems presented themselves. How to 
dispose of all the wealth renounced, how to employ the energies of 
all the crowds of brethren. Hardest of all, what to do with the 
earnest, highly-trained, and sometimes erudite convert who could not 
divest himself of the treasures of learning which he had amassed. 
‘Must I part with my books?’ said the scholar, with a sinking heart. 
‘Carry nothing with you for your journey!’ was the inexorable 
answer. ‘Not a Breviary? not even the Psalms of David?’ ‘Get 
them into your heart of hearts, and provide yourself with a treasure 
in the heavens. Who ever heard of Christ reading books save when 
He opened the book in the synagogue, and then closed it and went 
forth to teach the world for ever ?’ 

In 1215 the new Order held its first Chapter at the Church of 
the Portiuncula. The numbers of the Brotherhood and the area 
over which their labours extended had increased so vastly that it 
was already found necessary to nominate Provincial Ministers in 
France, Germany, and Spain. 





While these things were going on in Italy, another notable 
reformer was vexing his righteous soul in Spain. St. Dominic was a 
very different man from the gentle and romantic young Italian. Of 
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high birth, which among the haughty Castillians has always counted 
for a great deal, he had passed his boyhood among ecclesiastics and 
academics. He was twelve years older than St. Francis. He studied 
theology for ten years at the University of Palencia, and before the 
twelfth century closed he was an Augustinian Canon. In 1203, while 
St. Francis was still poring over his father’s ledgers, Dominic was 
associated with the Bishop of Osma in negociating a marriage for 
Alphonso the Eighth, king of Castille. For the next ten years he was 
more or less concerned with the hideous atrocities of the Albigensian 
war. During that dark period of his career he was brought every day 
face to face with heresy and schism. From infancy he must have heard 
those around him talk with a savage intolerance of the Moors of the 
South and the stubborn Jews of Toledo nearer home. Now his eyes 
were open to the perils that beset the Church from sectaries who 
from within were for casting off her divine authority. Wretches 
who questioned the very creeds and rejected the Sacraments, yet 
perversely insisted that they were Christian men and women, with a 
clearer insight into Gospel mysteries than Bishops and Cardinals or 
the Holy Father himself. Here was heresy rampant, and im- 
mortal souls, ali astray, beguiled by evil men and deceivers, ‘ whose 
word doth eat as doth a canker.’ Dominic ‘saw that there was no 
man, and marvelled that there was no intercessor.’ 

It was not ungodliness that Dominic, in the first instance, deter- 
mined to war with, but ignorance and error. These were to him the 
monster evils, whose natural fruit was moral corrruption. Get rid of 
them, and the depraved heart might be dealt with by-and-by. Dominic 
stood forth as the determined champion of orthodoxy. ‘ Preach the 
word in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort ’—that was his 
panacea. His success at the first was but small. Preachers with 
the divine fervour, with the gift of utterance, with the power to 
drive truth home—are rare. They are not to be had for the asking ; 
they are not trained in a day. Years passed, but little was achieved ; 
Dominic was patient. He had, indeed, founded a small religious 
community of sixteen brethren at St. Rouain, near Toulouse—one 
of these, we are told, was an Englishman—whose aim and object were 
to produce an effect through the agency of the pulpit, to confute 
the heretics and instruct the unlearned. The Order, if it deserved 
the name, was established on the old lines. A monastery was founded, 
a local habitation secured. The maintenance of the brotherhood 
was provided for by a sufficient endowment; the petty cares and 
anxieties of life were in the main guarded against ; but when Inno- 
cent the Third gave his formal sanction to the new community, it 
was given to Dominic and his associates, on the 8th of October, 1215, 
as toa house of Augustinian Canons, who received permission to 
enjoy in their corporate capacity the endowments which had been 
bestowed upon them. In the following July Innocent died, and was 
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at once succeeded by Honorius the Third. Dominic set out for 
Rome, and on the 22nd of December he received from the new Pope 
a bare confirmation of what his predecessor had granted, with little 
more than a passing allusion to the fact that the new canons were to 
be emphatically Preachers of the faith. In the autumn of 1217 
Dominic turned his back upon Languedoc for ever. He took up his 
residence at Rome, and at once rose high in the favour of the Pope. 
His eloquence, his earnestness, his absorbing enthusiasm, his match- 
less dialectic skill, his perfect scholastic training—all combined to 
attract precisely those cultured churchmen whose fastidious sense of 
the fitness of things revolted from the austerities of St. Francis and 
the enormous demands which the Minorites made upon their converts. 
While Francis was acting upon the masses from Assisi, Dominic was 
stitring the dry bones to a new vitality among scholars and eccle- 
siastics at Rome. 

Thus far we have heard little or nothing of poverty among the 
more highly educated Friars Preachers, as they got to be called. 
That seems to have been quite an afterthought. So far as Dominic 
may be said to have accepted the Voluntary Principle and, renouncing 
all endowments, to have thrown himself and his followers for support 
upon the alms of the faithful, so far he was a disciple of St. Francis. 
The Champion of Orthodoxy was a convert to the Apostle of Poverty. 

How soon the Dominicans gave in their adhesion to the distinctive 
tenet of the Minorites will never now be known, nor how far St. 
Francis himself adopted it from others; but a conviction that holi- 
ness of life had deteriorated in the Church and the cloister by reason 
of the excessive wealth of monks and ecclesiastics was prevalent 
everywhere, and a belief was growing that sanctity was attainable 
only by those who were ready to part with all their worldly possessions 
and give to such as needed. Even before St. Francis had applied 
to Innocent the Third, the poor men of Lyons had come to Rome 
begging for papal sanction to their missionary plans ; they met with 
little favour, and vanished from the scene. But they too declaimed 
against endowments—they too were to live on alms. The Gospel of 
Poverty was ‘in the air.’ 

In 1219 the Franciscans held their second general Chapter. It 
was evident that they were taking the world by storm ; evident, too, 
that their astonishing success was due less to their preaching than to 
their self-denying lives. It was abundantly plain that this vast army 
of fervent missionaries could live from day to day and work wonders 
in evangelising the masses without owning a rood of land, or having 
anything to depend upon but the perennial stream of bounty which 
flowed from the gratitude of their followers. If the Preaching Friars 
were to succeed at such a time as this, they could only hope to do so 
by exhibiting as sublime a faith as the Minorites displayed to the 
world. Accordingly, in the very year after the second Chapter of the 
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Franciscans was held at Assisi, a general Chapter of the Dominicans 
was held at Bologna, and there the profession of poverty was formally 
adopted, and the renunciation of all means of support, except such as 
might be offered from day to day, was insisted on. Henceforth the 
two orders were to labour side by side in magnificent rivalry—men- 
dicants who went forth like Gideon’s host with empty pitchers to 
fight the battles of the Lord, and whose desires, as far as the good 
things of this world went, were summed up in the simple petition, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread !’ 





Thus far the friars had scarcely been heard of in England. The 
Dominicans—trained men of education, addressing themselves mainly 
to the educated classes, and sure of being understood wherever Latin, 
the universal medium of communication among scholars, was in daily 
and hourly use—the Dominicans could have little or no difficulty in 
getting an audience such as they were qualified to address. It was 
otherwise with the Franciscans. If the world was to be divided 
between these two great bands, obviously the Minorites’ sphere, of 
labour must be mainly among the lowest, that of the Preaching 
Friars among the cultured classes. When the Minorites preached 
among Italians or Frenchmen they were received with tumultuous 
welcome. They spoke the language of the people; and in the vulgar 
speech of the people—rugged, plastic, and reckless of grammar—the 
message came as glad tidings of great joy. When they tried the 
same method in Germany, we are told, they signally failed. The 
gift of tongues, alas! had ceased. That, at any rate, was denied, 
even to such faith as theirs. They were met with ridicule. The 
rabble of Cologne or Bremen, hoarsely grumbling out their grating 
gutturals, were not to be moved by the most impassioned pleading 
of angels in human form, soft though their voices might be, and 
musical their tones. ‘Ach Himmel! was sagt er?’ growled one. 
And peradventure some well-meaning interpreter replied : ‘ Zu suchen 
und selig zu machen.’ When the Italian tried to repeat the words 
his utterance, not his faith, collapsed! The German-speaking people 
must wait till a door should be opened. Must England wait too? 
Yes! For the Franciscan missionaries England too must wait a 
little while. 

But England was exactly the land for the Dominican to turn to. 
Unhappy England! Dominic was born in the same year that 
Thomas Becket was murdered in Canterbury Cathedral; Francis 
in the year before the judgment of. the Most High began to fall upon 
the guilty King and his accursed progeny. Since then everything 
seemed to have gone wrong. The last six years of Henry the Second’s 
reign were years of piteous misery, shame, and bitterness. His two 
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elder sons died in arms against their father, the one childless, the 
other, Geoffrey, with a baby boy never destined to arrive at manhood. 
The two younger ones were Richard and John. History has no story 
more sad than that of the wretched king, hard at death’s door, 
compelled to submit to the ferocious vindictiveness of the one son, 
and turning his face to the wall with a broken heart when he dis- 
covered the hateful treachery of the other. Ten years after this 
Richard died childless, and King John was crowned—the falsest, 
meanest, worst, and wickedest king that ever sat upon the throne 
of England. With him the dread Nemesis went on. How young 
Arthur perished we can but darkly suspect ; and John’s only remain- 
ing nephew, Otho, Emperor of Germany, practically came to an 
end after the fatal battle of Bouvines. His only surviving niece 
was consort of Louis the Eighth of France—that insolent who 
landed the last army of invasion upon our shores. And now John 
himself was dead; and ‘Woe to thee, O land, when thy king isa 
child!’ for Henry the Third was crowned, a boy just nine years old. 

If the Royal House had been smitten even to the verge of extinction, 
not less wofully had the land suffered. For eight years England had 
lain under the terrible interdict; for most of the time only a single 
bishop had remained in England. John had small need to tax the 
people: he lived upon the plunder of bishops and abbots. The 
churches were desolate ; the worship of God in large districts almost 
came to anend. Only in the Cistercian monasteries, and in them 
only for a time, and to a very limited extent, were the rites of religion 
continued. It is hardly conceivable that the places of those clergy 
who died during the eight years of the interdict were supplied by 
fresh ordinations; and some excuse may have been found for the 
outrageous demands of the Pope to present to English benefices in 
the fact that many cures must have been vacant, and the supply of 
qualified Englishmen to succeed them had fallen short. 

Strange to say, in the midst of all this religious famine, and while 
the Church was being ruthlessly pillaged and her ministers put to 
rebuke, there was more intellectual activity in the country than 
had existed for centuries. The schools at Oxford were attracting 
students from far and near; and when, in consequence of the dis- 
graceful murder of three clerics in 1209, apparently at the instance 
of King John, the whole body of masters and scholars dispersed— 
some to Cambridge, others to Reading—it is said their number 
amounted to 3,000. These were for the most part youths hardly as 
old as the undergraduates in a Scotch university in our own time; 
but there was evidently an ample supply of competent teachers, or 
the reputation of Oxford could not have been maintained. 

It was during the year after the Chapter of the Dominicans held 
at Bologna in 1220, that the first brethren of the order arrived in 
England. They were under the direction of one Gilbert de Fraxineto, 
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who was accompanied by twelve associates. They landed early in 
August, probably at Dover. They were at once received with cor- 
diality by Archbishop Langton, who put their powers to the test by 
commanding one of their number to preach before him. The Pri- 
mate took them into his favour, and sent them on their way. On 
the 10th of August they were preaching in London, and on the 
15th they appeared in Oxford, and were welcomed as the bringers- 
in of new things. Their success was unequivocal. We hardly hear 
of their arrival before we learn that they were well established in 
their school and surrounded by eager disciples. 

Be it remembered that any systematic training of young men to 
serve as evangelists—any attempt to educate them directly as 
preachers well furnished with arguments to confute the erring, and 
carefully taught to practise the graces of oratory—had never been 
made in England. These Dominicans were already the Sophists of 
their age, masters of the dialectic methods then in vogue, whereby 
disputation had been raised to the dignity of a science. Thena 
scholar was looked upon as a mere pretender who could not maintain 
a thesis against all comers before a crowded audience of sharp-eyed 
critics and eager partisans, not too nice in their expressions of dissent 
or approval. The exercises still kept up for the Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge are but the shadows of what was a 
reality in the past. Whether we have not lost much in the dis- 
continuance of the old Acts and Apponencies, which at least assured 
that a young man should be required to stand up before a public 
audience to defend the reasonableness of his opinions, may fairly 
be doubted. The aim of the Dominican teachers was to turn out 
trained preachers furnished with all the tricks of dialectic fence, and 
practised to extempore speaking on the most momentous subjects. 
Unfortunately the historian, when he has told us of the arrival of his 
brethren, leaves us in the dark as to all their early struggles and 
difficulties, and passes on to other matters with which we are less 
concerned. What would we not give to know the history, say during 
only twenty years, of the labours of the Preaching Friars in England ? 
Alas! it seems never to have been written. We are only told enough 
to awaken curiosity and disappoint it. 

Happily, of the early labours of the Franciscan friars in England 
much fuller details have reached us, though the very existence of the 
records in which they were handed down was known to very few, and the 
wonderful story had been forgotten for centuries when the appearance 
of the Monumenta Franciscana in the series of chronicles published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls in 1858 may be said to 
have marked an event in literature. If the late Mr. Brewer had done 
no more than bring to light the remarkable series of documents 
which that volume contains, he would have won for himself the lasting 
gratitude of all seekers after truth. 
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The Dominicans had been settled in Oxford just two years when 
the first band of Franciscan brethren landed in England on the 
llth of September 1224. They landed penniless; their passage 
over had been paid by the monks of Fécamp; they numbered in all 
nine persons, five were laymen, four were clerics. Of the latter 
three were Englishmen, the fourth was an Italian, Agnellus of Pisa 
by name. Agnellus had been some time previously destined by St. 
Francis as the first Minister for the province of England, not 
improbably because he had some familiarity with our language. He 
was about thirty years of age, and as yet only in deacon’s orders. 
Indeed, of the whole company only one was a priest, a man of middle 
age who had made his mark and was famous as a preacher of rare 
gifts and deep earnestness. He was a Norfolk man born, Richard 
of Ingworth by name and presumably a priest of the diocese of 
Norwich. Of the five laymen one was a Lombard, who may have 
had some kinsfolk and friends in London, where he was allowed to 
remain as warden for some years, and one, Lawrence of Beauvais, 
was a personal and intimate friend of St. Francis, who on his death- 
bed gave him the habit which he himself had worn. 

The whole party were hospitably entertained for two days at the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury. Then Brother Richard 
Ingworth, with another Richard—a Devonshire youth conspicuous for 
his ascetic fervour and devotion, but only old enough to be admitted 
to minor orders—set out for London, accompanied by the Lombard 
and another foreigner, leaving behind them Agnellus and the rest, 
among them William of Esseby, the third Englishman, enthusiastic 
and ardent as the others, but a mere youth and as yet a novice. He, 
too, I conjecture to have been a Norfolk or Suffolk man, whose birth- 
place, Ashby, in the East Anglian dialect, would be pronounced 
nearly as it is written in Eccleston’s manuscript. It was arranged that 
Richard Ingworth should lose no time in trying to secure some place 
where they might all lay their heads, and from whence as a centre 
they might begin the great work they had in hand. The Canterbury 
party were received into the Priest’s House and allowed to remain for 
a while. Soon they received permission to sleep in a building used as 
a school during the day-time, and while the boys were being taught 
the poor friars huddled together in a small room adjoining, where they 
were confined as if they had been prisoners. When the scholars 
went home the friars crept out, lit a fire and sat round it, boiled their 
porridge, and mixed their small beer, sour and thick as we are told 
it was, with water to make it go further, and each contributed some 
word of edification to the general stock, brought forward some homely 
illustration which might serve to brighten the next sermon when it 
should be preached, or told a pleasant tale, thought out during the 
day—a story with a moral. Of the five left behind at Canterbury it is 
to be observed that no one of them was qualified as yet to preach in the 
vernacular. William of Esseby was too young for the pulpit, though 
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he became a very effective preacher in a few years. He was, however, 
doing good service as interpreter, and doubtless as teacher of English 
to the rest. 

Before long the cheerfulness, self-denial, and devout bearing 
of the little company at Canterbury gained for them the warm 
support and friendship of all classes. They had a very hard time 
of it. Sometimes a kind soul would bring them actually a dish of 
meat, sometimes even a bottle of wine, but as a rule their fare was 
bread—made up into twists, we hear, when it was specially excel- 
lent—wheat-bread, wholesome and palatable; but, alas! sometimes 
barley-bread, washed down with beer too sour to drink undiluted with 
water. Alexander, the master of the Priest’s House at Canterbury, 
before long gave them a piece of ground and built them a temporary 
chapel, but when he was for presenting them with the building, he was 
told that they might not possess houses and lands, and the property 
was thereupon made over to the corporation of Canterbury to hold in 
honourable trust for their use, the friars borrowing it of the town. 
Simon Langton too, Archdeacon of Canterbury, the primate’s brother, 
stood their friend, and one or two people of influence among the laity, 
as Sir Henry de Sandwich, a wealthy Kentish gentleman, and a lady 
whom Eccleston calls a ‘noble countess,’ one Inclusa de Baginton, 
warmly supported them and liberally supplied their necessities. It is 
worthy of notice that at Canterbury their first friends were among 
the wealthy, i.e. those among whom a command of English was not 
necessary. 

While Agnellus and his brethren were waiting patiently at 
Canterbury, Ingworth and young Richard of Devon with the two 
Italians had made their way to London and had been received with 
enthusiasm. Their first entertainers were the Dominican friars who, 
though they had been only two years before them, yet had already got 
for themselves a house, in which they were able to entertain the new 
comers for a fortnight. At the end of that time they hired a plot of 
ground in Cornhill of John Travers, the Sheriff of London, and there 
they built for themselves a house, such as it was. Their cells were 
constructed like sheep-cotes, mere wattels with mouldy hay or straw 
between them. Their fare was of the meanest but they gained in 
estimation every day. In their humble quarters at Cornhill they 
remained preaching, visiting, nursing, begging their bread, but always 
gay and busy, till the summer of 1225, when a certain John Iwyn— 
again a name suspiciously like the phonetic representative of the 
common Norfolk name of Hwing—a mercer and citizen, offered them 
a more spacious and comfortable dwelling in the parish of St. Nicholas. 
As their brethren at Canterbury had done, so did they ; they refused all 
houses and lands, and the house was made over to the corporation of 
London for their use. Not long after the worthy citizen assumed the 
Franciscan habit and renounced the world, to embrace poverty. 
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In the autumn of 1225 Ingworth and the younger Richard left 
London, Agnellus taking their place. He had not been idle at Canter- 
bury, and his success in making converts had been remarkable. At 
Canterbury and London the Minorites had secured for themselves a 
firm footing. The Universities were nextinvaded The two Richards 
reached Oxford about October 1225, and as before were received with 
great cordiality by the Dominicans and hospitably entertained for 
eight days. Before a week was out they had got the loan of a house 
or hallin the parish of St. Ebbs, and had started lectures and secured 
a large following. Here young Esseby joined them, sent on it seems 
by Agnellus from London to assist in the work; a year or so older 
than when he first landed, and having shown in that time unmistake- 
able signs of great capacity and entire devotion to the work. Esseby 
was quite able to stand alone. Once more the two Richards moved 
on to Northampton, where an ‘ opening from the Lord’ seemed to 
have presented itself. By this time the whole country was on the 
tip-toe of expectation and crowds of all classes had given in their 
adhesion to the new missionaries. No! it was not grandeur or riches 
or honour or learning that were wanted above all things—not these, but 
Goodness, Meekness, Simplicity, and Truth. The love of money was 
the root of all evil. The Minorites were right. When men with a 
divine fervour proclaim a truth, or even half a truth, which the world 
has forgotten, there is never any lack of enthusiasm in its acceptance. 
In five years from their first arrival the Friars had established 
themselves in almost every considerable town in England, and where 
one order settled the other came soon after, the two orders in their 
first beginning co-operating cordially. It was only when their faith 
and zeal began to wax cold that jealousy broke forth into bitter 
antagonism. 

In no part of England were the Franciscans received with more 
enthusiasm than in Norfolk. They appear to have established them- 
selves at Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich in 1226. Clergy and laity, 
rich and poor, united in offering to them a ready homage. To this 
day a certain grudging provincialism is observable in the East 
Anglian character. A Norfolk man distrusts the settler from ‘ the 
Shires’ who comes in with new-fangled reforms. To this day the 
home of wisdom is supposed to be in the East. When it was under- 
stood that the virtual leader of this astonishing religious revival was 
a Norfolk man, the joy and pride of Norfolk knew no bounds. No- 
thing was too much to do for their own hero. But when it became 
known that Ingworth had been welcomed with open arms by Robert 
Grosseteste, the foremost scholar in Oxford—he a Suffolk man—and 
that Grosseteste’s friend, Roger de Weseham, was their warm supporter, 
son of a Norfolk yeoman, whose brethren were to be seen any day in 
Lynn market—the ovation that the Franciscans met with was un- 
paralleled. There was a general] rush by some of the best men of the 
county into the order. 
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Already St. Francis had found it necessary to include in the 
fraternity a class of recognised associates who may be described as 
the unattached. These were the Tertiaries—laymen who were 
not prepared to embrace the vows of poverty and to surrender 
their all—but well-wishers pledged to support the Minorites, and to 
co-operate with them when called upon, showing their good-will 
sometimes in visiting the sick and needy, sometimes in engaging in 
the work of teaching, or accompanying the preachers when advisable, 
and bound by their engagement to set an example of sobriety and 
seriousness in their dress and manners. Up to this time the word 
religious had been applied only to such as were inmates of a cloister. 
Now the truth dawned upon men that it was possible to live the 
higher life even while pursuing one’s ordinary vocation in the busy 
world. The tone of social morality must have gained enormously by 
the dissemination of this new doctrine, and its acceptance among 
high and low. It became the fashion in the upper classes to enrol 
oneself among the Tertiaries, and every new enrolment was an 
important accession to the stability, and, indeed, to the material 
resources of the Minorites ; and when—apparently within a few days 
of one another—no less than five gentlemen of knightly rank, of 
whom at least one, Sir Giles de Mere, had only recently been em- 
ployed as an envoy by the king to his brother Richard in Gascony, 
and another, Sir Henry de Walpole, was amongst the most considerable 
and wealthy men in the eastern counties, Henry the Third spoke out 
his mind and showed that he was not too well-pleased. Really these 
friars were going on too fast—turning men’s heads! At Lynn the 
Franciscans were specially fortunate in their warden, whose austerity 
of life, gentle manners, and profoundly sympathetic temperament 
obtained for him unbounded influence. Among others Alexander 
de Bassingbourne *—seneschal of Lynn for Pandulph, Bishop of 
Norwich, and, as such, a personage of importance, became his con- 
vert and joined the new order; but the number of Norfolk clergy and 
scholars who actually became friars must have been very large indeed ; 
they were quite the picked men among the Franciscans in England. 
Of the first eighteen masters of Franciscan schools at Cambridge, at 
least ten were Norfolk men, while of the first five Divinity readers at 
Oxford whose names have been recorded, after those of Grosseteste 
and Roger de Weseham, four were unmistakably East Anglians. No 
one familiar with Norfolk topography could fail to be struck by this 
fact, and the queer spellings of some places, which puzzled even 
Mr. Brewer, are themselves suggestive.‘ 

St. Francis died at Assisi on October 4, 1226. With his death 


8 The name is again changed into Bissingburne by Eccleston, who writes it as he 
heard it from Norfolk people, 

‘ Hg. Turnham represents the Norfolk pronunciation of Thornham. Heddele is 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk spelt phonetically ; Ravingham is Raveningham, Assewelle is 
Ashwell (cf. p. 93, Esseby for Ashby], Sloler is Sloley, Leveringfot is Letheringsct. 
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troubles began. Brother Elias, who was chosen to succeed him as 
Minister General of the Order, had little of the great founder’s spirit, 
and none of his genius. There was unseemly strife and rivalry, and on 
the Continent it would appear that the Minorites made but little way. 
Not so was it in England ; there the supply of brethren animated by 
genuine enthusiasm and burning zeal for the cause they had espoused 
was unexampled. Perhaps there more than anywhere else such 
labourers were needed, perhaps too they had a fairer field. Certainly 
there they were truer to their first principles than elsewhere. Outside 
the city walls at Lynn and York and Bristol; in a filthy swamp at 
Norwich, through which the drainage of the city sluggishly trickled 
into the river, never a foot lower than its banks; in a mere barn- 
like structure, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury, in the ‘ Stinking 
Alley’ in London, the Minorites took up their abode, and there 
they lived on charity, doing for the lowest the most menial offices, 
speaking to the poorest the words of hope, preaching to learned and 
simple such sermons—short, homely, fervent, and emotional—as the 
world had not heard for many a day. How could such evangelists 
fail to win their way? Before Henry III.’s reign was half over the 
predominance of the Franciscans over Oxford was almost supreme. 
At Cambridge their influence was less dominant only because at 
Cambridge there was no commanding genius like Robert Grosseteste 
to favour and support them. St. Francis’s hatred of book-learning 
was the one sentiment that he never was able to inspire among 
his followers. Almost from the first scholars, students, and men of 
learning were attracted by the irresistible charm of his wonderful 
moral persuasiveness ; they gave in their adherence to him in a vague 
hope that by contact with his surpassing holiness virtue would go 
out of him, and that somehow the divine goodness which he magnified 
as the one thing needful would be communicated to them and supply 
that which was lacking in themselves; but they could not bring 
themselves to believe that culture and holiness were incompatible or 
that nearness to God was possible only to those who were ignorant 
and uninstructed. We should have expected learning among the 
Dominicans, but very soon the English Franciscans became the most 
learned body in Europe, and that character they never lost till the 
suppression of the monasteries swept them out of the land. Before 
Edward I. came to the throne, in less than fifty years after Richard 
Ingworth and his little band landed at Dover, Robert Kilwarby, a 
Franciscan friar, had been chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bonaventura, the General of the Order, had refused the Archbishopric 
of York. In 1281 Jerome of Ascoli, Bonaventura’s successor as 
General, was elected Pope, assuming the name of Nicholas IV. 
Meanwhile such giants as Alexander Hales and Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus among the Minorites—all Englishmen be it remembered 
—and Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus among the Dominicans, 
Vor. XIV.—No. 77. H 
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had given to intellectual life that amazing lift into a higher region 
of thought, speculation, and inquiry which prepared the way for 
greater things by-and-by. It was at Assisi that Cimabue and Giotto 
received their most sublime inspiration and did their very best, 
breathing the air that St. Francis himself had breathed and listening 
day by day to traditions and memories of the saint, told peradventure 
by one or another who had seen him alive or even touched his gar- 
ments in their childhood. It may even be that there Dante watched 
Giotto at his work while the painter got the poet’s face by heart. 





To write the history of the Mendicant Orders in England would 
be a task beyond my capacity, but no man can hope to understand 
the successes or the failures of any great party in Church or State 
until he has arrived at some comprehension, not only of the objects 
which it set itself to achieve, but of its modus operandi at the 
outset of its career. 

The Friars were a great party in the Church, organised with a 
definite object, and pledged to carry out that object in simple reliance 
upon what we now call the Voluntary Principle. St. Francis saw, 
and saw much more clearly than even we of the nineteenth century see 
it, that the Parochial system is admirable, is a perfect system for the 
village, that it is unsuited for the town, that in the towns the attempt 
to work it had ended in a miserable and scandalous failure. The 
Friars came as helpers of the poor town clergy, just whem those 
clergy had begun to give up their task as hopeless. They came as 
missionaries to those whom the town clergy had got to regard as 
mere pariahs. They came to strengthen the weak hands, and to 
labour in a new field. St. Francis was the John Wesley of the 
thirteenth century, whom the Church did not cast out. 

Rome has never been afraid of fanaticism. She has always known 
how to utilise her enthusiasts fired by a new idea. The Church of 
England has never known how to deal with a man of genius. From 
Wicklif to Frederick Robertson, from Bishop Peacock to Dr. Rowland 
Williams, the clergyman who has been in danger of impressing his 
personality upon Anglicanism, where he has not been the object of 
relentless persecution, has at least been regarded with timid sus- 
picion, has been shunned by all prudent men of low degree, and by 
those of high degree has been—forgotten. Inthe Church of England 
there has never been a time when the enthusiast has not been 
treated as a very unsafe man. Rome has found a place for the 
dreamiest mystic or the noisiest ranter—found a place and found a 
sphere of useful labour. We, with our insular prejudices, have been 
sticklers for the narrowest uniformity, and yet we have accepted, as a 
useful addition to the Creed of Christendom, one article which we 
have only not formulated because, perhaps, it came to us from a 
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Roman Bishop, the great sage Talleyrand—Surtout pas trop de 
aele ! 

The Minorites were the Low Churchmen of the 13th century, the 
Dominicans the severely orthodox, among whom spiritual things 
were believed to be attainable only through the medium of significant 
form. Rome knew how to yoke the two together, Xanthos and 
Balios champing at the bit, but always held well in hand. At the 
outset the two orders were so deeply impressed by the magnitude of 
the evils they were to combat that they hardly knew there was any- 
thing in which they were at variance. Gradually—yes, and somewhat 
rapidly—each borrowed something from the other. The Minorites 
found they could not do without culture; the Dominicans renounced 
endowments; by-and-by they drew apart into separate camps, and 
discord proved that the old singleness of purpose and loyalty to a 
great cause had passed away. Imitators arose. Reformers they all 
professed to be, improvers of the original idea. Augustinian Friars, 
Carmelites, Bethlehemites, Bonhommes, and the rest. Friars they 
all called themselves—all pledged to the Voluntary Principle, all 
renouncing endowments, all professing to live on alms. 

I have called St. Francis the John Wesley of the thirteenth century. 
The parallels might be drawn out into curious detail, if we compared 
the later history of the great movements originated by one and the 
other reformer. The new orders of Friars were to the old ones what 
the Separatists among the Wesleyan body are to the Old Con- 
nexion. They had their grievances, real or imagined, they loudly 
protested against corruption and abuses, they professed themselves 
anxious only to go back to first principles. But Rome absorbed them 
all, they became the Church’s great army of volunteers, perfectly 
disciplined, admirably handled; their very jealousies and rivalries 
turned to good account. When John Wesley offered to the Church 
of England precisely their successors, we would have no commerce 
with them; we did our best to turn them intoa hostile and invading 
force. 

The Friars were the Evangelisers of the towns in England for 
300 years. When the spoliation of the religious houses was decided 
upon, the Friars were the first upon whom the blow fell—the first and 
the last.© But when their property came to be looked into, there was 
no more to rob but the churches in which they worshipped, the 
libraries in which they studied, and the houses in which they passed 
their lives. Rob the county hospitals to-morrow through the length 
and breadth of the land, or make a general scramble for the possessions 
of the Wesleyan body, and how many broad acres would go to the 
hammer ? 

5 The king began with the Franciscan convent of Christ Church, London, in 1532 ; 
he bestowed the Dominican convent at Norwich upon the corporation of that city on 


the 25th of June, 1540. 
H 2 
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Voluntaryism leaves little for the spoiler. 

As with the later history of the Friars in England, so with the 
corruptions of the Mendicant orders—though they were as great as 
malice or ignorance may have represented them—I am not con- 
cerned. That the Minorites of the fourteenth century were very 
unlike the Minorites of the thirteenth I know; that the other Mendi- 
cant orders declined, I cannot doubt— 


What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears ? 

What record? Not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue. 


The Rule of St. Francis was a glorious ideal; when it came to be 
carried into practice by creatures of flesh and blood, it proved to be 
something to dream of, not to live. And yet, even as it was, its effects 
upon the Church, nay upon the whole civilised world, were enormous, 
If, one after another, the Mendicant orders declined, if their zeal grew 
cold, their simplicity of life faded, and their discipline relaxed ; if 
they became corrupted by that very world which they promised to 
purify and deliver from the dominion of Mammon—this is only 
what has happened again and again, what must happen as long as men 
are men. In every age the prophet has always asked for the un- 
attainable, always pointed to a higher level than human nature 
could breathe in, always insisted on a measure of self-renunciation 
which saints in their prayers send forth the soul’s lame hands to clutch 
—in their ecstasy of aspiration hope that they may some day arrive 
at. But, alas! they reached it—mnever. And yet the saint and the 
prophet do not live in vain. They send a thrill of noble emotion 
through the heart of their generation, and the divine tremor does 
not soon subside; they gather round them the pure and generous— 
the lofty souls which are not all of the earth earthy. In such, at 
any rate, a fire is kindled by the spark that has fallen from the altar. 
By-and-by it is the fuel that fails; then the old fire, after smouldering 
for a while, goes out, and by no stirring of the dead embers can 
you make them flame again. You may cry as loudly as you will, 
‘¢ Pull down the chimney that will not draw, and set up another in its 
place!’ That you may do if you please; another fire you may have, 
but the new will not be as the old. 


Augustus JESsorr. 
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NEW GUINEA. 


Now that we have recovered from the shock caused a few weeks ago 
by the laconic announcement of the annexation of New Guinea ‘by 
a police magistrate,’ it begins to occur to us how strangely little we 
know of this great island—the largest, indeed, in the world—sur- 
rounded by, or on the high road to, so many other lands with which 
we are comparatively familiar. It may be worth while then, in view 
of the important considerations suggested by this intelligence, to 
take stock of whatever knowledge we possess on the subject. 

That New Guinea has so long remained a terra incognita is due, 
among other causes, to the fact that in the days of early European 
adventure in those seas it lay apart from the route of vessels ap- 
proaching, or trading between, the Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions. Again, the jealous policy of the Dutch, when established 
in the Spice Islands, effectually prevented for a time all access from 
the west to the regions behind them. And, when that barrier began 
to break down, the stream of enterprise was beginning to flow towards 
the more temperate regions further south. Meanwhile, the induce- 
ments to approach New Guinea were few, and the drawbacks serious. 
The European craving for cloves and nutmegs—that small, but not 
least potent, among the causes which led to the discovery of a New 
World—was fairly supplied by the high-handed arrangements of the 
Dutch in the Moluccas, so that it was hardly worth the while of any 
‘interlopers,’ though more than one gallant attempt was made by 
the servants of the old East India Company, to encounter the risks 
of exploration on the New Guinea coast. The very extent of the 
country was an obstacle—peopled, as it appeared to be, in unknown 
and unlimited numbers, by a fierce and warlike race, very different 
from the semi-civilised Malays of the neighbouring archipelago. 
As old Galvano wrote: ‘The most of them eate man’s flesh, and are 
witches, so given to divelishness that the divels walk among them as 
companions.’ Its western coasts, too, for hundreds of miles, are for the 
most part too precipitous for cultivation, so that the people, when 
disposed for agriculture, cross over for that purpose to the low-lying 
uninhabited islands which fringe the shore. Some of the inland 
tribes indeed cultivate a little, and bring down very good tobacco and 
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other produce to the coast ; but the mountainous interior is generally 
covered with almost impenetrable forests, and the occasional creeks 
and rivers which run up into the country are difficult of access, intri- 
cate, and often very unhealthy. Such, roughly speaking, is the cha- 
racter of the western half of New Guinea (i.e. up to the 141° meridian 
E. from Greenwich), which the Dutch, when they felt their monopoly 
in those seas slipping away from them, annexed in 1828. But their 
few attempts to form a settlement have broken down, and their dis- 
plays of sovereign power, after fifty-five years of possession, are limited 
to the occasional visits of surveying vessels, the commanders of which, 
along with a certain amount of good advice, distribute Dutch flags 
and other insignia to the chiefs, who have probably a very dim idea 
of their meaning. In fact, only a few Dutch missionaries are settled 
on the north-west coast, and the results of many years of arduous 
and devoted labour on their part have not been great. It is to be 
supposed, however, that when our Australian friends speak of 
‘annexing New Guinea,’ they refer to the eastern half only. It 
would indeed, as the practice now stands, be a breach of international 
comity to do otherwise, at all events without full notice or some 
mutual understanding; but it is hard to see how, speaking ab- 
stractedly, such annexation can rest on any other sanction than a 
readiness on the part of the annexing power to defend its action 
against all comers. And even if any right can be thought to exist, it 
must manifestly lapse after a certain time. Our possessions would 
be still more numerous than they are were it not for certain lapses of 
this kind. To take the North Pacific alone, the Sandwich Islands 
were solemnly ceded to us, with a few Home Rule reservations, by 
King Kamehameha the First, in 1794. The Bonin Islands, again, 
were only the other day scientifically surveyed by the Japanese, no 
doubt on the assumption that they form part of their territory; yet 
these islands were annexed to England by Captain Beechey in 1827. 
And New Guinea itself, curiously enough, was annexed, about 1793, 
by the Commanders of the: East India Company’s ships ‘ Cornwallis’ 
and ‘ Hormuzer,’ and Manaswari Island in Geelvink Bay on the north- 
west coast was occupied for several months by our troops. But the 
Dutch, properly enough, cared nothing for this in 1828 when they 
annexed half the island, and they probably now stand iike Clive, as- 
tonished—and vexed—at their own moderation in not having annexed 
the whole. In like manner Lieutenant Yule, of H.M.S ‘ Bramble,’ 
thought as little of the feelings of the Dutch when he annexed New 
Guinea in 1846. And they on their part seem to have taken no 
official notice of this act, though they were very sore the other day 
when our Government, by granting a charter to the North Borneo 
Company, practically annexed the north-east portion of that island. 
Obviously each disputed question of this kind must be discussed on 
its own merits. 
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Eastwards from the Dutch frontier line, and opposite to the 
Australian coast, as far as the great Gulf of Papua, extends a swampy, 
half-drowned region, intersected by numerous creeks and streams 
which bring down the drainage from the high mountains of the 
interior, and may be found to provide a waterway thither for small 
vessels. One of these streams, indeed, the Fly River, was ascended 
by Signor D’Albertis, a distinguished Italian naturalist, in a steam 
launch lent him by the Government of Sydney, but he failed to reach 
the central mountain ranges, or even to emerge from the region of 
swamps; and his manner of dealing with the natives was not cal- 
culated to make the way easier for future explorers. From the 
Gulf of Papua to the eastern extremity of the island is a rolling 
hill country, with somewhat of an Australian and less exclusively 
tropical character, having some fertile tracts inland, and with a 
barrier reef within which are some good anehorages and harbours, 
in one of which a coaling station and entrepdt for trade might be 
established, and where Admiral Moresby would station the vessels 
that should guard the entrance to Torres Straits. In this district, 
among a people of a milder and more accessible type than the dark 
Papuans of the Western and Central coasts, a few English mission- 
aries, some of them men of considerable ability, are slowly imbuing 
the natives with civilised ideas, and paving the way for further 
intercourse. Throughout this eastern part of New Guinea the hill- 
sides are in many places terraced, highly cultivated, and artificially 
irrigated. This is especially the case on the northern coast, where 
Mr. Wilfred Powell, the only traveller who has visited that part, 
reports a magnificent, well-watered country, rising in a succession 
of fertile plateaux, with a settled population, cultivating the soil 
apparently by means of slave labour. 

Geologically, to judge from small specimens which have been 
sent home from both the northern and southern coasts, the interior 
of this eastern peninsula appears to be of the same Silurian forma- 
tion as the gold-producing districts of New South Wales. There is, 
in fact, no doubt that gold exists there, but it by no means follows 
that it is abundant, or even in workable quantity. The forests con- 
tain valuable timber trees, fruits, gums, barks, and other products ; 
there are splendid sugar-canes, and the sago palm grows wild in 
the swamps. The higher lands would probably maintain cattle in 
abundance, and possibly sheep. In short, there is a vast supply 
of wealth provided for the future, but it might be a great mistake 
to assume that it is immediately available. Apart from the diffi- 
culties of access, and of transport for produce through such a country, 
the natives, who seem fairly numerous, have a distinct sense of 
proprietorship in the soil. Even the more savage tribes who de- 
pend at certain seasons on the sago palm have each their own 
allotted district to which they betake themselves to collect it; and 
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certainly the agricultural tribes would be unwilling to alienate 
their lands, while the people generally would be averse from the 
steady labour necessary to develop any considerable trade in the 
productions of the country. But however this may be, there is no 
doubt that, as the world goes, it is to Australia, and the race which 
made Australia, that New Guinea must naturally fall; Queens- 
land, indeed, already possesses the islands, some of them close to 
the New Guinea coast, which bridge over the distance between the 
two countries. At any moment a report of gold, or any other quest 
of wealth or adventure, may carry large bands of Englishmen across, 
and bring them into immediate contact with the natives. Now, 
without forgetting, or disbelieving in, the charming qualities with 
which the east coast people were credited in Captain Moresby’s 
pleasant narrative, we may safely put down a large share of this to 
the admirable tact of that commander and the good discipline of his 
crew, and feel sure that under less discreet handling, and on closer 
and longer contact, matters would soon assume a different aspect.' 
And here comes in a problem which will task our ablest statesman- 
ship. What the results of such contact must be we know only too 
well from past experience, and owing to the numbers that will be 
concerned, and the extent of the country, the consequent horrors will 
be on a larger scale than any that have occurred under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is clear, however, that the collision must come, and 
that shortly. We can hardly escape the responsibility by declining to 
act; in fact we have already acknowledged such responsibility by the 
appointment of a ‘High Commissioner for the Western Pacific,’ who 
has jurisdiction over all British subjects in the independent islands : 
but besides that the limits of his jurisdiction in the direction of New 
Guinea are ill defined, his hands would need to be considerably 
strengthened, and the means and organisation at his disposal supple- 
mented, if he is to cope with any emergency that may arise here. 
Possibly some such arrangements have been already made by the 
authorities. Certainly they ought to be prepared in advance, for 
admitting the immense difficulties in the way, it would be little to 
our credit if with our now abundant experience we failed, if not 
entirely to prevent, at all events greatly to mitigate, the evils 
threatened. It is useless to resist—or to discuss—the inevitable, and 
the occupation of the country by Europeans is inevitable, but we 
need not admit that the extermination of the natives isso. Even 
on mere economical grounds this would be a serious catastrophe, and 
seeing how limited, in such a country, must be the possible area of 
actual English colonisation, and how vast the extent over which 


? Hitherto their behaviour to the gold prospectors has been extraordinarily good, 
feeding and bringing back stragglers who had lost their way. One of the few cases 
of violence, indeed, arose from a scientific experiment made by a chief with his 
spear, to ascertain whether white men, as he had heard, were really invulnerable, 
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natives alone could work or thrive, there seems special ground for 
hoping that it may be averted. 

Some six years ago the prospectus of an amusingly impudent 
scheme was issued in London. The members of the association 
were all to be appointed justices of the peace for the island of 
New Guinea, there were to be doctors and chaplains in attend- 
ance, and no work was to be done on Sundays. The natives were 
to be invited to sell their lands, and so far all was well; but if 
the natives declined, it is not probable that the justices of the peace, 
and the chaplains, and the doctors would have all come peaceably 
home again! Another plan proposed that the chiefs dispossessed of 
their lands should be recompensed by a grant of the Company’s 
‘fully paid-up shares’—the irony of civilisation. The former 
hopeful scheme was defeated mainly by a threat of the action 
of the High Commissioner, but it is not likely that bands of ad- 
venturers from Australia would be so easily turned aside. In 
any case, not only the regulation of intercourse between Europeans 
and the native races, but, in the event of annexation, the supreme 
control of the administration, should, while giving full weight to the 
opinions and advice of responsible people in Australia, be placed in 
Imperial and not in colonial hands. Besides that it is of the essence 
of an Imperial system that this should be so, there are special 
reasons which will commend themselves to thinking men both in 
Australia and at home. The question is no doubt one which primarily 
and more deeply affects Australia, but everything which so nearly 
concerns her must necessarily touch the interests, as it will command 
the sympathies, of the Empire at large. If then we examine the 
question from the Australian point of view, we must admit that in 
his desire to extend his borders the Australian is moved not only by 
a sentiment with which we can hardly afford to reproach him, but by 
avery sound pulitical instinct. If we ask him (as has been suggested) 
why he cannot contemplate the prospect of a European power on the 
other side of Torres Straits as calmly as we look across the Channel, he 
might answer that our naval and military estimates, which are the 
price we pay for living in so good a neighbourhood, do not inspire 
him with enthusiasm. But in short the situation is fundamentally 
different. The great and rapidly growing wealth of Australia, when 
it ceases to find a vent for its energies in the interior of the continent, 
must look for it elsewhere. Expansion, and maritime dominion or 
influence throughout the Pacific, would seem the obvious eventual 
destiny both of Australia and New Zealand. Already an outlet 
begins to be needed, and we cannot blame the foresight of Australian 
statesmen who may wish to provide for the requirements of a not 
distant future. And if the nominal proprietorship of Holland over 
the western half of New Guinea has been tolerated for fifty-five 
years, it is surely reasonable that Australia, in view of her inevitable 
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expansion, skould be allowed simply to enter a caveat against the 
occupation by any foreign power of that remaining moiety of New 
Guinea which lies opposite her own shores. One advantage of this course 
would be that we could then adjourn, until the necessity arises, the 
formation of any elaborate scheme of government for the new possession. 
General principles for future action might and should be laid down, 
and a central authority, simply organised, but with extensive powers, 
established somewhere ; but the actual administrative machinery need 
only be introduced gradually as it becomes needed, 7.e. practically, as 
the influx of Europeans increases—thus minimising the expense. 

At the same time a slight rectification of the Dutch frontier 
would not be unreasonable. The boundary officially claimed by 
them in 1828 was the 140th meridian. The local commander, how- 
ever, extended this to the 141st, no doubt for the purpose of including 
the anchorage and a populous native settlement known as Humboldt 
Bay on the north coast. To this we need make no objection, but 
on the south coast this meridian may be thought to bring the 
boundary inconveniently near to Torres Straits. And as that parti- 
cular part of the coast has probably never yet been seen by any 
Dutchman, its value to its possessors cannot be great. To ourselves 
the importance of Torres Straits lies in the large and increasing trade 
which now passes through it, and to which the occupation by another 
power of any point on the adjacent New Guinea coast would be a 
standing menace. The valuable pearl- and tortoise-shell fisheries 
along these shores, which are now in English hands, might also, if 
the coast passed into the hands of a foreign power, lead to various 
complications, such as we are too familiar with in Newfoundland. 
It has been suggested that all our interests would be sufficiently pro- 
tected by occupying a few points along this southern coast; but 
there are other grave inconveniences, probable and even imminent, 
which nothing short of a general assertion of sovereignty would 
suffice to prevent. The influx of vagabonds of various nationalities, 
singly or in companies, either roaming over this extended territory 
or locating themselves at different points, may soon become an in- 
tolerable scandal. An assemblage of gold-seekers in New Guinea 
recently represented to a n: ighbouring Australian authority that, as they 
could not divest themselves of their allegiance to the Crown, so they 
had a right to demand that the Crown should establish and maintain 
order among them. The establishment, too, of any foreign convict 
settlement would in like manner be a serious injury and offence. It 
is an open secret that more than one European power has within the 
last few years desired to form such an establishment in New Guinea. 
If they have hitherto courteously yielded to our remonstrances, they 
cannot be expected to continue to do so while the country is un- 
claimed. And it might be difficult for such a power to refuse recog- 
nition even to an unauthorised settlement by her own subjects upon a 
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territory in this position. The entire question has certainly developed 
rapidly since the annexation was proposed, seven years ago, by the 
Government of Sydney. Lord Carnarvon was even then ready to 
entertain the proposal, but on the preliminary condition that, as 
a matter of principle, the colonies should contribute in part to the 
expenses of a policy undertaken mainly for their benefit. The 
Sydney Government, however, did not see the matter in that light, 
and it accordingly rested there, though it has never been entirely 
dropped, and the recently expressed willingness of Queensland to 
bear the cost herself, shows that in the opinion of her Government— 
founded no doubt on sufficient information of the nature above 
alluded to—the matter is now urgent. It will be interesting to 
learn the means by which this young and energetic community pro- 
posed to recoup the expense of administering so great an addition to 
its area. In this connection the opinions, just published, of Sir 
Arthur Gordon will be studied with the attention due to anything 
which falls from so distinguished an authority. It is satisfactory to 
learn that in his opinion the expense of administering the country 
would be trifling. As regards the small tribute which he would levy 
from the natives, it would be no doubt a cheap price for them to pay 
for efficient protection. Whether it would be willingly paid or easily 
raised, and therefore worth levying, is another question. A more 
promising source of revenue, I venture to think, might be found in 
the taxation which would be easily levied from the Chinese, who in the 
event of annexation would probably flock to New Guinea, attracted 
by the security of the British flag. Such immigration, indeed, must 
soon become an important factor in any problem dealing with the 
labour supply or colonisation of these regions. Whether the econo- 
mic results of annexation would be immediately advantageous either 
to Government or to individuals may, I think, reasonably be doubted. 
The question must, however, be settled on much broader considera- 
tions, and, even if the arguments adduced by the Australians were less 
weighty than they are, it would be difficult for the Home Govern- 
ment to run counter to the general wishes of the colonies, backed as 
these are by considerable sympathy at home. We must feel for the 
posit’»n of Lord Derby, with his conviction that ‘the Queen has 
already black subjects enough,’ for the natives of New Guinea are 
very numerous, and they are certainly very black; but those who 
believe that the energies of England are already strained to the 
uttermost by similar tasks may reflect that such energy is now being 
abundantly generated yearly in Australia; and it is mainly on her 
abounding energies, and not on the mother country, that the strain 
will eventually fall. The whole subject points to a new and inte- 
resting phase in our colonial relations, and recalls the important 
scheme put forward a few years ago by Sir Julius Vogel, which 
would have given to New Zealand a commanding and metropolitan 
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position with respect to the Pacific groups to the north of her, 
and would, indirectly, have strengthened the position of Australia. 
The scheme fell through from want of appreciation and support 
at home, and the recent acquiescence of our Government in the 
annexation by the French, in defiance of their treaty with us, of 
the important position of Raiatea, is not encouraging, though they 
may perhaps fairly plead that their hands were not strengthened, as 
they might have been, by vigorous protests from those most nearly 
concerned. Meanwhile, to the geographer, the ethnologist, and the 
naturalist, the ‘ opening ’ of New Guinea holds out a prospect of extra- 
ordinary interest, and we must hope that a wise system of adminis- 
tration, while satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the colonists, 
may, by a successful handling of the native question, blot out, so far 
as may be, the memory of events which darken the early annals of 
Australia. 


Coutts TROTTER. 
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THE STRENS 
IN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. 


Ir is common to the infancy of art in every nation to represent the 
unseen powers of the supernatural world by symbols and attributes. 
A tendency to allegorical representation was particularly strong 
among the nations of the Eastern world, as might be expected from 
the marked prominence of the imaginative faculty in Oriental nations. 
The monstrous forms in which Assyrian and Egyptian art delighted 
owe their origin to this tendency, and the artist saw no better 
way of representing a being possessed of the highest qualities of a 
different and even inconsistent nature than that of combining 
into one grotesque and monstrous form those portions of different 
animals in which peculiar excellence was supposed to reside. The 
Egyptians were especially skilful in conceiving these new and composite 
shapes, embodying the varied faculties of the animals which they held 
sacred. Of these the best known is the Sphinx, which the most sober 
and practical denizen of the North can hardly approach, even in this 
realistic age, without a mysterious feeling of admiration and awe. 
Parallels to the Sphinx are found in the human-headed lions and bulls, 
the eagle-headed gods of Assyria, the genii of Persia, and the ‘ four 
living creatures’ of Ezekiel in Holy Writ. These last afford an ex- 
cellent example of the symbolical character of mixed forms. They 
had ‘ the face of a man, and the face of a lion, and the face of an ox, 
and the face of an eagle,’ representing respectively the reasoning 
intellect, the noble courage, the unwearied industry, and the strong 
upward flight of the animals of which they were composed. By 
such 2 combination of the different phases of the supremest created 
excellence the inspired writer sought to shadow forth the ineffable 
glory of the Godhead.' 

Nor was symbolism of the same kind unknown to the Greeks, 

1 To compare small things with great, we may point to the portrait of the trusty 
servant on the wall near the kitchen of Winchester College, which shows that the ten- 
dency to symbolism is not confined to one age or nation. The inscription is well 
known :— 

‘A trusty servant’s portrait would you see, 

This emblematic figure well survey. 
The porker’s snout—not nice in diet shows ; 
The padlock shut—no secrets he’ll disclose ; 
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although it never entered largely, and only for a short period, into 
their artistic conceptions. The sense of truth and beauty, which is 
the guiding principle of Greek art, was antagonistic to those hybrid 
forms in which the laws of nature and of beauty are violated. In 
the infancy of their powers, as we see, the Greeks, too, followed the 
East in the bewildering mazes of symbolism and allegory; but they 
soon shook themselves free from all such trammels and leading strings, 
and sought to express their sense of the divine perfections in the 
idealised human form, rather than by an unnatural conglomeration 
of different parts of the lower animals. No doubt they derived their 
first ideas of art, through the Pheenicians, from the older civilisa- 
tions of the Oriental world. The seed came from the East, but when 
planted in the soil of Hellas it soon produced a fruit which the parent 
tree would hardly recognise for its own offspring : 


Exit ad celum ramis felicibus arbos 
Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma. 


We may say in fact that among the nations of the East, plastic art 
never attained the dignity of a fine art. Beginning, especially in 
Egypt, with the coarsest realism, it never became ideal or creative. 
Controlled and cramped at an early period of its existence by hieratic 
influences, its representations were seldom beautiful, but for the most 
part grotesque and terrible, and sometimes even ugly and revolting. 
Among the Greeks, on the other hand, the first of the nations of the old 
world which attained liberty, and with it the free and natural develop- 
ment of mind, the infancy of art was very brief, and quickly followed 
by a promising youth and a glorious manhood. In them a naturally 
vivid and glowing imagination was brought under the beneficent 
control of reason and cwd¢poctvn, and its manifestations in literature 
and art restrained by the love of truth and the sense of fitness within 
the lines of harmony and beauty. 

Yet the number of mixed forms which we find in Greek literature 
and art, partly derived from Oriental sources, and partly the offspring 
of Greek fancy, is by no means inconsiderable. The principal of 
these are the Chimera, the Centaur, the Sphinx, the Harpy, the 
Siren, the various species of the Faun and Satyr, the marine monsters— 
the Tritons, Hippocamps, Sea Bulls, Sea Dragons, Sea Centaurs, &c. ; 
the numerous winged animals, such as the winged Sow of Clazomene, 
the winged and horned Panthers, winged Horses (Pegasus), &c. 

We have said that the peculiar genius of the Greek, with its close 





Patient the ass his master’s wrath will bear ; 
Swiftness in errand the stag’s feet declare ; 
Loaded his left hand apt to labour saith ; 
The vest his neatness ; open hand his faith ; 
Girt with his sword, his shield upon his arm, 
Himself and master he'll protect from harm.’ 
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adherence to nature and truth, was naturally antagonistic to the 
mixed forms in which the Eastern mind delighted, and this is true. 
We observe, however, that when once such composite conceptions had 
been accepted by the Greek mind, they were seldom discarded alto- 
gether, but gradually and skilfully transformed by the grace-giving 
power of the Greek Muse in such a manner as to satisfy our sense of 
fitness and beauty, and to entitle them to a place in the fairy region 
of poetry and art. There is a difference, rather to be felt than ex- 
pressed, between the monsters of Eastern and of Grecian myths, 
There is no doubt something mysterious and awe-inspiring in the 
Sphinx of Egypt, and in the winged and man-headed Bull of Nineveh ; 
and, strange aud grotesque as they are, they do not excite our 
ridicule. But our imagination finds it difficult to assimilate them, 
or to find a place for them in the ideal world in which so much of 
our lives is passed. They are not to us living sentient beings, they 
do not engage our affections, nor can we think of them as playing a 
part in the bygone history of the world. But we have no difficulty 
in imagining that the Centaurs still range over the hills of Thessaly, 
or in peopling the woods of Arcadia with Fauns and Satyrs; and, as 
we sail through the isles of Greece, we are disappointed at not 
hearing the strains of Sirens from ‘flowery mead’ and jagged rock, 
or seeing the forms of Tritons and Hippocamps, and ‘all the train of 
Phorkos’ gambolling with the Nereids in the summer sea. 

Of the hybrid forms above mentioned, many of which play a con- 
siderable part in Greek art, not the least interesting, and at the 
same time the most enigmatical, are the Sirens, whom we propose 
to make the special theme of the present article. 

Before entering into an inquiry as to the origin of these mys- 
terious creations, and the successive changes which they underwent in 
the hands of mythographers and artists, we should endeavour to get 
a clear idea of their fundamental nature and their peculiar functions, 
as they presented themselves to the Greek mind in the earliest ages. 

We owe our first acquaintance with the Sirens to the Odyssey 
of Homer, in which what we may call their true nature and 
character are most clearly indicated. It is desirable to keep his ac- 
count of them clearly before our minds, because I shall endeavour to 
show that it contains the germs at least of almost all the very different 
and apparently contradictory shapes which the Siren myth assumed 
in poetry and art at a later period. 

Among the first and most terrible of the dangers which 
awaited the faithful husband of Penelope in his passage from the 
arms of the ‘ fair-haired’ Circe to those of the ‘ sweet-voiced ’ Calypso, 
was the enchanting song of the Sirens : — 
The Lady Circe spake unto me (Odysseus) saying . . . To the Sirens first shalt 
thou come, who bewitch all men, whosoever shall come to them. Whoso draws 
nigh to them unwittingly, and hears the sound of the Sirens’ voice, never doth 
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he see wife or babes stand by him on his return, nor have they joy at his coming; 
but the Sirens enchant him with their clear singing, where they sit in the mead, 
and all about is a great heap of bones of men, corrupt in death, and round the 
bones the skin is wasting. But do thou drive thy ship past, and knead honey- 
sweet wax, and anoint therewith the ears of thy company, lest any of them all 
hear the song; but if thou thyself art minded to hear, let them bind thee in the 
swift ship hand and foot, upright in the mast-stead, and from the mast let rope- 
ends be tied, that thou mayest have pleasure in the Sirens’ voice. And, if thou 
shalt beseech thy company, and bid them loose thee, then let them bind thee with 
yet more bonds.” 


Further on we read :— 


Meanwhile our good ship came to the island of the Sirens twain, for a gentle 
breeze sped heron her way. Then straightway the wind ceased, and lo! there 
was a windless calm. . . . But I with my sharp sword cleft in pieces a great circle 
of wax, and with my strong hands Imeaded it. And soon the wax grew warm, 
for that my great might and the beam of the lord Helios, son of Hyperion, con- 
strained it. . . . And when the ship was within the sound of a man’s shout from 
the land, we fleeing swiftly on our way, the Sirens espied the swift ship speeding 
towards them, and they raised their clear-toned song : 

‘Hither come, renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achans, and stay thy 
bark, that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. For none hath ever 
driven by this way in his black ship till he hath heard from our lips the voice 
sweet as the honeycomb, and hath had joy thereof, and gone on his way the wiser. 
For lo! we know all things, all the travail that the Argives and Trojans bare by 
the gods’ designs, and we know all that shall hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.’ 


The principal points to be noticed in the foregoing narrative are, 
first, the number of the Sirens—‘listen to the voice of us twain;’ 
secondly, the place in which they were sitting—a flowery mead ; 
(jpevar ev Aeww@ve); and, thirdly, that they only sing, without the 
accompaniment of any instrument. In all these points they differ 
from the Sirens of later mythology and art, in which they are gene- 
rally, not always, three in number, dwelling in rocks, and playing on 
stringed and other instruments. It will be observed, moreover, that 
no reference is made to their bird-like form. But it would, I think, 
be wrong to conclude from Homer’s silence on this point, as some 
have done, that the Sirens of the Odyssey were entirely human, as 
we see them on the Etruscan sarcophagus at Florence, the basaltic 
relief at Lansdowne House, &c. The Sirens were no new creation of 
the poet’s fancy; he is evidently speaking of beings familiar to his 
hearers. Circe does not describe them as some strange, unheard-of 
monsters, but simply says, ‘To the Sirens first shalt thou come,’ and 
the name may have suggested the very form which we see on the 
earliest vases, 2.e. that of a bird with the head of a virgin. 

Concerning the etymology of the name Levpives we have nothing 
very satisfactory to offer; attempts have been made, without much 
success, to derive it from an Aryan root, but with these we shall not 
trouble the reader. Within the limits of the Greek language the 
more common opinion connects it with the word cepa, a rope—a 


2? Hom. Od. xii. 36-54. Ihave used the faithful and beautiful translation of 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, 
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type of that which draws, whether materially or by speech or song. 
Others refer it to the root of the verb cecpiaw, to be hot, and of 
Selpios, the dog-star,> the bringer of heat. This latter derivation, 
though, of course, extremely uncertain, is very consonant with the 
nature ascribed to them in the Odyssey, and with the locality to 
which they are especially assigned, viz. the south-west coast of Italy. 
In the first instance they probably represented the alluring but wast- 
ing and putrefying summer heat. They were the demons of sloth 
and corruption, the objects of fear and deprecatory worship to those 
who saw or felt the seductive but baleful influence of a benumbing lan- 
guor, like that which is caused by the scirocco. The whole narrative 
breathes a sultry, sickly heat, such as many of us may have felt in the 
Bay of Naples, the home of the Sirens. They sat ‘singing in a mead, 
and about them was a great heap of bones of men corrupt in death ’—- 


monvs 8’ aud’ dared Gis 


*"Avdpav mvboperar.' 


No sooner does the ship of Odysseus near the island than ‘ straight- 
way the wind ceased, and lo! there was a windless calm ;’ and hence 
it is that Hesiod, in a fragment preserved by Eustathius,° ascribes to 
the Sirens the power of laying the winds themselves to sleep. The 
wax quickly melts in the hands of Odysseus, ‘for the beam of the 


lord Helios constrained it.’ The same idea is expressed by Pausanias, 
who says that men ‘ rotted away’ under the influence of the Sirens’ 
song, and by Apollonius Rhodius, who forcibly expresses it by the 
words tnxedove POcvdOovar, * they waste away with melting.’ 

Very nearly related to this view of their origin is another, still 
more popular, which regards the Sirens as typifying the glassy surface 
of the motionless summer sea, which hides the jagged rock and the 
engulfing quicksand. It is in this light that the poets love to view 
them. Thus Ovid calls them ‘ monsters of the sea,’ and Claudian 
‘sweet monsters,’ ‘ charming perils,’ and ‘ pleasing terrors ’— 


8 In this connection we remember the line in the Posthomerica of Quintus 


Smrrnzus, viii. 31: 
Selpios bare Bporoiar péper moAvKNdéa voigor. 


4 In Virgil (én. v. 864) the mead has become rocks: 
t=] - 


Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos. 
5 exxxviii. 164. 
® Conf. Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, act ii. sc. 1 :-— 
Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
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Musiea saxa fretis habitabant dulcia monstra, 
Blanda pericla maris, terror quoque gratus in undis. 


For these creations of the popular imagination, to which a 
distinctive character and a local habitation had been given in the 
Homeric poems, it was necessary to find a parentage and a history. 
Euripides calls them daughters of the earth (wap@évor xOovds), 
evidently regarding them in their chthonic character, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. Sophocles, in a fragment of his lost tragedy, 
The Pheeacians, in which, probably, Odysseus is relating his adven- 
tures, makes them the daughters of Phorkos— 

Sepnvas eicadixopnv 
@dpxov xdpas Opoodyre rovs Aidov vopous. 

(I came to the Sirens, the daughters of Phorkos.) As Phorkos, 
like Poseidon himself, was probably a sea god’ of Phcenician origin, 
this passage confirms the opinion that the Siren myth was also derived 
from the East. 

In Alexandrian times the prevailing theory connected the Sirens 
with the river god Achelous, whose lofty position in the watery 
realm reflects high honour on his reputed daughters. Achelous, eldest 
of the three thousand sons of Okeanos-and Tethys, held the very 
highest rank among the river gods, as is testified by Homer, who, when 
speaking of the irresistible power of Zeus, says that ‘even the lordly 
Achelous is no match for him.’ This mightiest of rivers came into con- 
flict with Herakles for the possession of the beautiful Deianeira, and, 
with the usual power of transformation possessed by water deities, 
assumed the form ofa bull. In the heat ofthe struggle Herakles tore 
off one of the horns of Achelous, and the Sirens sprang from the blood 
which flowed from the wound.’ This is the oldest form of the Achelous 
myth; but the most common and the most pleasing form is that 
which makes the Sirens the daughters of the river god by no less a 
mother than Sterope, the Pleiad, daughter of Atlas, or by one of the 
Muses—Melpomene, Calliope, or Terpsichore. Hence the Sirens are 
commonly called ‘ Acheloides’ by the poets and others, as in the 
Argonautica, Ovid, Pausanias, &c. 

With regard to their abode, the various accounts agree in placing 
them in the south-west of Italy. According to Homer ((d. xii. 159), 
they dwelt in ‘a flowery mead’ between A®sa, the isle of Circe, 
‘the dancing-ground of the early dawn,’ and the rocks of Scylla. 
The ‘flowery mead’ (Aciwov’ avOeucevta) of the Odyssey becomes 
in Hesiod * ‘the beautiful island, Anthemoessa, which the son of 
Kronos gave them.’ In later writers they appear on Cape Pelorum, 
the north-east point of Sicily ; in the Sirenusian Isles (hod. ‘li Galli ’) 
off Pestum; in the island of Leukosia,® called after one of their 
number ; and, above all, in Naples (Parthenope), ‘ where the sepulchre 


7 Lucian de Saltatione, cap. 50, ® Schol. in Apollon. iv. 892. * Strabo, 252 c. 
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of the Siren Parthenope was shown, and where gymnastic contests 
were held in her honour, according to the direction of the oracle.’ ! 
In another passage Strabo says: ‘ We firmly believe that the abode 
of the Sirens was in the bay called by Eratosthenes “ Cumzan,” which 
the isles of Sirenusze form, and on the shores of which Naples (7.e. 
Parthenope) was founded. Other writers carry them to /Etolia,'! and 
Pliny '* even to India, as the classic land of the marvellous. 

Homer, as we have seen, speaks of the Sirens in the dual number, 
and gives them no names, an omission which the scholiast thinks it 
necessary to supply, and calls them Aglaopheme and Thelxiepeia. 
Hedylos, in an epigram,'* Ausonius (Idyll. xi. 20), and others speak of 
them as three, and generally with the names Parthenope, Leucasia, and 
Ligeia; but they are also called Peisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepeia ; 
Aglaopheme, Aglaonoe, and Thelxiepeia; and Thelxiope, Molpe, 
Aglaophonos. On a vase in the British Museum, of which we shall 
speak presently, we find a Siren with the inscription “Iuepdzra. 

The history of the Sirens begins, as we have said, with the 
Odyssey, in which all their leading characteristics are brought out with 
singular force and clearness. The seductive charm of their song is 
irresistible, and it is death to listen. They first allure, then ruth- 
lessly destroy their victims, who are deprived not only of the power, 
but even of the wish, to escape; the deadly stroke was as pleasing as 


it was fatal. 
Figebat vox una ratem, nec tendere certum 
Delectabat iter reditus, odiumque juvabat, 
Nec dolor ullus erat, mortem dabat ipsa voluptas. 


Odysseus was the first of mortal men to pass them unscathed. 


Sirenas Ailarem navigantium poenam, 
Blandasque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 
Quas nemo quondam deserebat auditas, 
Fallax Ulysses dicitur reliquisse.™ 


And what a tribute to their power does the manner of even his escape 
afford ! When Circe warns him of the perils which await him from 
the poisoned honey of their song, she does not seek to nerve him 
against tempation ; she does not bid him oppose the strong will of a 
wise, prudent, and heroic soul to the allurements by which weaker 
natures are betrayed: to listen is to be lost. The ears of his com- 
panions must be closed; and though it is due to the character of the 
godlike hero that he should bear them, it must be put out of his own 
power to rush like a lunatic on self-destruction. He is bound to the 
mast of his own vessel by the hands of his own servants, and no 
sooner does he hear the enchanting strain than he struggles to be free. 

We have here an early testimony to that peculiar susceptibility of 


” Strabo, 246 c. " Seneca, ZZerc. Gt. 190. 3 N. H. x. 136. 
18 Anthol. Pal, v. 161. 4 Martial, iii. 64. 
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the Greeks to the influence of music, to which we find such frequent 
allusions in their poetry and their history, and even in their legisla- 
tion. But it should be observed that the Sirens do not rely solely on 
the magic influence of their voices. They were wise as well as 
charming. They do not win his attention, as that of the vulgar 
herd, by a lay of love and passion. They flatter his pride by address- 
ing him as ‘the renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achzans;’ 
and they appeal to the love of knowledge characteristic of the 
favourite of Pallas. ‘Hither come,’ they said, ‘and stay thy bark, 
that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. For lo! we 
know all things, all the travail that the Argives and the Trojans 
bare by the gods’ designs ; yea, and we know all things that shall 
hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.’ ‘Vidit Homerus,’ says Cicero," 
‘probari fabulam non posse si cantiunculis tantus vir irretitus 
teneretur: scientiam pollicentur.’ 

The Sirens also play a prominent part in the myth of the Argo- 
nauts, but the story is evidently borrowed from the Odyssey, and only 
slightly modified. Unfortunately for them, the good ship Argo 
bore a still more skilful musician than themselves—Orpheus, the 
pupil of Apollo and the Muses. Instead of subjecting himself to 
bonds and stopping the ears of his crew, he meets them on their own 
ground, and comes off victorious : 


TlapOevinv & évorny €Binaaro popuryé.'® 


No sooner does the sound of that heavenly lyre, the gift of Apollo, 
reach their astounded ears, than they cast away ‘the flute of lotus 
wood and the tortoise lyre;’ the soft, entrancing music of their song 
gives place to a despairing death-wail, and, unable to survive defeat, 


they hurl their ‘ proud and stately forms’ from the lofty rocks into 
the sea. 

Ai tore hoppifovros amd oxorédov vupdevros 

Leipnves OapBnoav, énv & aymavoay doidnv 

Kai p’ 9 perv Awrods, 98’ av xéAvv ExBare xeipav 

Acwa 8 dveorovaxnoay énei mérpos Hie Avypos 


Tlérpats 8 nAAdgavro Seyas popgyy 6 imépordov."7 


Yet even on this occasion the wondrous power of their magic 
strains was vindicated, for we read that the heart of one of the 
Argonauts (Butes) was so melted by the clear, sweet song that he 
threw himself into the waves, and was only saved by the intervention 
of Aphrodite. 

Another striking and very popular incident in the history of the 
Sirens, the invention of which is probably not older than the time of 
Pausanias, was their famous contest with the Muses. The similarity 
of their powers brought them into close comparison, while the diffe- 


% De Finibus, v. 18, 49. 16 Argonaut. v. 909. 1” Orph. Arg. v. 1284. 
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rence in their aims and functions inspired them with mutual enmity, 
and led to an internecine conflict. The Muses were frequently com- 
pared with birds, although they did not assume their shape, and the 
Sirens could boast of their descent from a heavenly Muse. The 
Muses knew all things (‘ore re wavta),'* and the Sirens professed at 
least to be equally wise and prophetic (iéuev 8 dc0ca yévnrar émi 
xGovi movAvBoreipy). And, above all, like the Muses, they possessed 
the faculty of all-subduing, all-entrancing music. But the points 
in which they differed were still more numerous and more vitally 
important. The Muses were immortal; the short and destructive 
career of the Sirens ended in defeat and death. The Muses were 
connected with the fresh springs and perennial fountains which give 
life and strength; the Sirens with the salt and barren sea which 
lures to destruction on its hidden rocks. As the daughters of Zeus 
and the chosen companions of Apollo, the Muses formed the Olym- 
pian choir at the banquets of the blessed gods; '* their song was 
elevating and ennobling, and filled the soul with hope and joy, and 
strength to perform the deeds by which mortal men ‘attain the fiery 
citadels.’ The Sirens, on the other hand, might be called the Muses 
of the lower world—‘they proclaimed the laws of Hades,’ Their 
song, though irresistibly sweet, was no less sad than sweet, and 
lapped both body and soul in a fatal lethargy, the forerunner of 
death and corruption. 

The story of their contest with the Muses has its parallel in that 
between Apollo and the wretched Marsyas, and in that of the auda- 
cious Thamyris, who challenged both the Muses and the Sirens. In 
an evil hour the Sirens too, listening to the suggestions of Hera,” 
contended, in her presence, at Aptera in Crete, with the heavenly 
Muses. Nor did the latter disdain their rivalry : 

Turpe quidem contendere erat, sed cedere visum 

Turpius, 
The issue of the contest was never doubtful. The Sirens were 
defeated, and, in spite of the pleading of Hera, they were cruelly 
punished for their presumption. The Muses signalised their victory 
by plucking off the feathers of the hapless Sirens, of which they 
formed a crown for their own heads,”! as we see in several works of 
ancient art. 

We have referred above to the enigmatical character of the 
Sirens, and the great difficulty of reconciling the different aspects in 
which they are represented to us in ancient literature and art. At 
one time we see them alluring the hapless mariner to destruction, as 
in the paintings on Greek and Etruscan vases; at another, soothing 


18 Hom. J1. ii. 484; Hesiod, Theog. 36. 

199 Movodwy 6, at KeSov aue:Bduevar owl nadg.—TI. i. 604. * Pausan. ix. 34, 2. 

2 Conf, Julian Imp. Zp. 41: Ti yap dei ras Seipqvas A€yew, dv Eri 1d wrepdy emt rod 
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the sorrows of the bereaved mourner, as in the reliefs of so many 
sepulchral stele. Plato assigns them a place in the circles of the 
universe, where they join with the Fates in producing the harmony 
of the spheres. To Plutarch the younger they seem nothing better 
than seductive and rapacious courtesans, who plunder the passing 
mariner. The sculptor Pythodorus placed them in the hand of Hera, 
probably to denote the bridal charms of the consort of Zeus; a 
Siren playing the double flute forms the ornament of Athene’s shield 
on an extant Panathenaic vase ; while other painters represent them 
as taking part in the wildest revelry of the train of Dionysos. In 
short, the most versatile actor never appeared in so many and such 
widely different parts as the Sirens are made to play in Greek and 
Roman literature. 

Yet we think that the germs of all these Protean variations of 
form are to be found in the narrative of the Odyssey, and that it 
was by dwelling almost exclusively on one or other of the many fa- 
culties which make up the Sirens of Homer, that later writers, who 
drew their inspiration from him, have caused the myth to assume 
such various and even contradictory phases as we have glanced at above. 

In the first place they possessed in the highest possible degree 
the faculty of sweet persuasive song ; and we should observe that this, 
their leading characteristic, is the only constant factor in every variety 
of the Sirens. We see that those who regarded and valued them 
chiefly for their wondrous power over the hearts of men, lost sight of 
the other qualities, to which Homer gives almost equal prominence, 
viz. their treachery and cruelty. 

Suidas defines the Sirens as ‘the enharmonic and musical powers 
of the soul.’*? Plato * in his vision of the universe assigns to them 
a prominent place in the heavenly choir. 

The spindle [viz. that on which all the circles, into which the universe is 
divided, revolve] turns on the knees of Necessity, and on the upper surface of each 
circle is a Siren who goes round with them, hymning a single sound and note. 
The eight Sirens together form one harmony ; and round about at equal intervals is 
another band, three in number, each sitting on athrone. These are the Fates, 
daughters of Necessity, who are clothed in white raiment, and have crowns of wool 
on their heads, Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, who accompany the harmony of the 
Sirens with their voices, Lachesis singing of the past, Clotho of the present, and 
Atropos of the future. 

We see that, for the moment at least, even Plato confounds the 
Sirens with the Muses. Nor did this want of discrimination escape 
the notice of the ancients; for Plutarch rebukes him, saying that 
‘in the eternal and divine circuits Plato has absurdly introduced, in 
the place of the Muses, the Sirens, who were by no means humane or 
benignant beings.’** Similar proofs of the forgetfulness of the baser 
attributes, for which in earlier times they were chiefly known, abound 


22 Seipives, al ris puxis évapudvio: Kad povoikal Svydueis. 
3 Rep. x. (Jowett’s translation). 24 Quest. Conrir. ix, 14, 5. 
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in Greek and Roman literature. Thus Homer himself is called an 
‘ambrosial Siren,’” and Pausanias relates that when Sophocles— 
the purest and noblest of writers—died, the god Dionysos ordered the 
Athenians to worship him ‘as a new Siren;’ and that, in a dream 
about Sophocles, a Siren was seen with the poet’s compositions in her 
hand. If we are right in regarding the so-called KyAndoves (charmers) 
as Sirens, they were thought worthy of a place in the roof of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, from which, according to Pindar, ‘the 
golden charmers sang.’** The poet Alcman, too, evidently regards 
Muse and Siren as equivalent terms : 


& Maoa kéxday’, & Aiyera Terpyy.77 


So Cassandra is said to ‘have sighed forth the last melody of a 
Siren ;’ and Erinna, the poetess, is called a Siren; and in an extant 
epitaph a woman (Petronia) is called ‘Musa et Siren;’** without 
the slightest intention of casting a slur upon their fame. The story 
of their ancient enmity must have been utterly forgotten when 
Columella * invoked the Sirens as ‘ companions of the Muses ’"— 


Nunc vos Pegasidum comites Acheloides— 


and when, as in a scarabeus at St. Petersburg, we find a Siren,. 
instead of a Muse,*® weeping at the death of Achilles. 

Pausanias tells us that in his time ‘ it was usual to compare poems 
and discourses replete with an alluring power to the song of a Siren,’ 
and we find many instances of this practice. Plutarch, speaking of 
Marius, says, ‘So great was the grace and Siren of his words’ (7 tav 
hoyav cecpyv kal yapis.)*! When describing Aspasia, lian says 
that ‘ she had a voice so sweet and gentle that you would think you 
heard a Siren speaking.’*? It is entirely in a good sense that 
Menander, in an inscription on a mutilated Herma (found near the 
Porta Trigemina at Rome, and now at Turin), is called Lecpjva Oedtpwv. 
In fact the word Levpjves was often used to mean ‘ enchanting speech’ 
without any evil import.** In all these cases the Sirens are regarded 
solely as the sweet persuasive singers; all their other qualities are 
forgotten. 

At other times their musical power is, indeed, acknowledged, 
but what is chiefly dwelt on is the treacherous use they make of it. 
Even Plato, who exalted them to the heavenly spheres, sometimes 
regards them in this unfavourable light. Alcibiades,in the Convi- 
vium,™ after calling Socrates ‘a Marsyas’ on account of his entrancing 
eloquence, says: ‘ By violence, therefore, restraining my ears, I depart 


23 Certam. Hom. ct Hesiod. pp. 314-19, ed. Gottl. 

26 Xptcea e& dwepgou KeSov KnAnddves. LF ragm. 30, ed. Bergk. 

27 Fragm. 7, Bergk, p. 634. 28 Stephani Jit. Gree. P. iii. p. 3. 

2 De re rust. x. 263. % Hom, Jl. xxiv. 60; Pind. /sthm. viii. 57. 
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from him, flying as it were from the Sirens, lest I should sit with him 
till I become old.’ So Euripides represents Hermione lamenting that 
she had ever listened to the clever mischievous Sirens, who ‘ by their 
varied chatter had inflated her mind with foolishness.’* In the same 
sense misleading and destructive doctrines are attributed to the 
inspiration of the Sirens, as, for example, when the tenets of Epicurus 
are called Séyyata Levpyvera. Aschines is furious with Demosthenes 
for comparing him to the Sirens. ‘ For he (Demosthenes) says that 
those who hear me are not soothed, but destroyed.’* So Epictetus 
speaks of those who forget the great object of all eloquence (viz. truth) 
in the charms and the tricks of oratory, ‘just as a man might forget 
home and its duties in a pleasant hotel,’ adding that such persons, 
idling away their time in sophistries, ‘ putrefy as among the Sirens,’ *7 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind, for the idea of 
treachery is the prevailing one in the Siren myth, and is well and 
fully expressed in the words of Suidas: ‘Their song has in it the 
highest degree of pleasure, but brings no advantage, but only death.’ 

The combination of seductive allurement with treacherous cruelty 
in the character of the Sirens, as it is described in the Odyssey, 
naturally associates them with ideas of illicit love and meretricious 
falsehood and cruelty. The description of the ‘strange woman’ in 
the Proverbs might be used of Homer's Siren. ‘ Her lips drop as a 
honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother than oil, but her end is bitter 
as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. With her much fair 
speech she caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she 
forced him. He goeth after her straightway, as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter. Many strong men have been slain by her. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.’ This view 
of their functions, which is rather indicated than expressed in the 
Odyssey, became the prevailing one at a later period. Pythagoras, 
at the end of the sixth century B.c., comes nearer to it when he com- 
pares base desires with ‘the murderous songs of the Sirens.’** The 
rationalising mythographers regard them in the same light as the 
younger Plutarch, quoted above. Fulgentius,*® speaking of the adven- 
tures of Odysseus, says : ‘ And lastly he heard and saw the Sirens, i.e. 
the allurements of love.’ So Heraclitus‘? says plainly that they were 
‘fair Hetairai, and Servius,‘! that they were supposed to be partly 
birds and partly virgins,’ but ‘ were really harlots, who reduced the 
passing navigators to poverty,’ which was figuratively called ship- 
wreck. The poet Patricius represents the Siren in the train of 
Venus, leading Voluptas by the hand. 


% Androm., 936: 
Kaya xAvovoa Trovade Leiphywy Adyous, 
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Blanda manu implexam tenet hanc ducitque canendo 
/Etherias Siren iterabile carmen ad auras.” 

In this light they are represented in many works of art with hair 
elaborately dressed, wearing bracelets and pearl necklaces, and holding 
a lute or‘a mirror in their hands—in short, provided with all the 
weapons of Love’s warfare. 

That they were closely connected in the minds of the ancients 
with the allurements, the disappointments, and the perils of illicit 
love, there can be do doubt. But modern inquirers seem to me to 
carry this point too far when they assume that ‘the Siren is only a 
form of Aphrodite, who presides over graves and cemeteries, like the 
Aphrodite Epitymbia.’** The dove from Kameiros, with what is 
supposed to be the head of Aphrodite, is cited as a proof of this 
identity ; but with all their similarity there is a difference between 
Aprodite as the representative of sexual love, and the Siren, the 
embodied power of music, employed in bathing the soul in a sweet 
but enervating lethargy, destructive alike of thought and action. 

As we have already seen the Siren in the train of Aphrodite, we 
are not surprised to find that she became also a follower of Dionysos. 
Her Dionysiac character is her last and worst development, and is a 
natural offshoot of her Aphrodisiac qualities. It is not only that we 
frequently see her depicted in works of art in Bacchanalian sur- 
roundings, but she is often invested, like a regular Bacchante, with 
all the attributes of the wine-god—the cantharus, the mpdyous 
(ewer), the bunch of grapes, the garlands, branches, and flowers, the 
thyrsus, the flaming torch, and the thymaterion (censer); and she 
sometimes wears the calathus on her head. In the Dionysiac charac- 
ter she is represented on an Apulian lekythos, and an Apulian phiale 
in the British Museum. In the latter vase she wears the apevdovn (the 
headband) and an ivy-wreath, and plays the double flute as an actor 
in the Bacchic theatre. On the other side of the same vase Sirens are 
again represented watching, with apparent satisfaction, the violent 
wooing of a nymph by a satyr. We see them here in the lowest 
state of degradation to which poets and artists have reduced them. 

But the myth of the Sirens experienced another, a nobler and more 
deeply interesting, development, especially in Athens, which may also 
be traced back to the description of them in the Odyssey. Like so 
much of the best music of all countries and all ages, the song of the 
Sirens was not only sweet, but pathetic, and even sad. No lively 
music would make a man forget country, and home, and wife, and 
babes; and the flowery mead on which they stood was strewn with 
the bones of men ‘corrupt in death.’ What then could be more 
natural than to connect them with the funeral, the sepulchre, and 
the dusky realms of Hades and the gods who rule therein? And 


* Epithal. Amp, et Aell. 
* Curtius, Arch. Zeit. N. F. iii. p. 10, and Gerhard, Gr. Myth. p. 553. 
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accordingly we find them at an early period regarded as chthonic 
beings, and invested with the zoos, or modius, the symbol of the 
chthonic deities. They were the demons of decay and death, the 
Muses of the lower world. Euripides‘** refers to them as residing in 
Hades, when he makes Helen thus invoke them:—‘ Ye Sirens, 
winged maidens, virgin daughters of the Earth, would that ye could 
come to my griefs, bringing with you the Libyan flute, and the pan- 
pipes, which might convey to Proserpine songs of woe, tears suited 
to my misfortunes. . . in order that she (Proserpine) may receive as a 
favour from me, with my tears, pszeans to the departed dead in her 
gloomy palace below!’ We have already quoted a passage from a lost 
play of Sophocles, where they are called ‘ daughters of Phorkos (him- 
self a chthonic deity), who proclaim the laws of Hades.’ Plato, too, 
speaks of them as denizens of the lower world when he is enlarging 
on the power of Pluto’s eloquence :—‘ And is not this the reason why 
no one who has been to him (Pluto) is willing to come back to us? 
Even the Sirens, like all the rest of the world, have been laid under 
his spells. Such a charm, I imagine, is the god able to infuse into 
his words.’ Their connection with Demeter and Persephone is fre- 
quently dwelt on by Alexandrian and Roman writers. Apollonius 
Rhodius* calls them ‘nurses of Persephone,’ and Ovid ** says that 
they were among her companions when she gathered the vernal 
flowers before her abduction. They assisted the bereaved Demeter 
in her search for her lost child with such zeal that when they had 
sought her in vain over the whole earth they wished for wings that 
they might traverse the surface of the sea—a wish which the gods 
immediately realised :— 


facilesque Deos habuistis, et artus 
Vidistis vestros subitis flavescere pennis, 


A different turn is given to this part of their history in the fables 
of Hyginus,‘’ in which the Siren myth appears in its most complete 
and rounded form :— 

They were (he says) the daughters of the River Achelous and the Muse Melpo- 
mene. In their wanderings after the rape of Proserpine they came to the land of 
Apollo, and there, by the desire of Ceres, because they had not afforded assistance to 
Proserpine, they became winged creatures. An answer was given them by the 
oracle that they should live as long as no one should pass by them while they sang. 
Ulysses proved fatal to them. For when he, by his cunning, had sailed past the 
rocks on which they lived, they threw themselves into the sea, and the place, 
which is between Sicily and Italy, is called Sirenides after them. 


In their chthonic character they are naturally brought into con- 
nection with funeral rites and the sepulchres of the dead. One of 
their principal functions was that of wailers, and they were regarded 
as symbols of the funeral dirge. In this capacity, and as appro- 
priate mourners for those who possessed like themselves the faculty 


44 Helen. 167, ed. Paley. “ iv. 396.  Met.v.554. 4 Hygini Fab. exli. 
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of song and eloquence, they were placed on the tombs of poets and 
orators—on that of Isocrates,‘* and probably on that of Sophocles, as 
the common reading, yeAvddva (a swallow), is probably incorrect, and 
should be changed to KnAndova.*® There is a well-known epigram of 
Mnasalcas which adorned the tomb of the lovely Kleo, in which ‘ the 
very tearful forms of the marble Sirens’ are referred to as the natural 
ornaments of the tomb :-— 
Kad 8€ o” duvgdpevar mepiddxpves aid? ext rip3a 


a , ~ one ; 
Ades Setpnrvav eorapes cidddypor,°° 


Colossal figures of mourning Sirens played a conspicuous part in 
the gorgeous obsequies of Hephzstion, the favourite of Alexander 
the Great. ‘On the top of the magnificent pyre,’ which the latter 
erected at Babylon, ‘stood hollow Sirens, large enough to conceal 
men in them, who sang the funeral dirge for the cead.’ *! 

In the character of wailers the operation of the Sirens is con- 
ceived as altogether kindly and consoling. As denizens of Hades, 
they approached the newly arrived shades of the departed, proclaimed 
to them the laws of the dusky realm, and by their soothing songs 
they steeped the soul in a sweet oblivion of past cares and sorrows, 
and filled it with the knowledge and the love of the divine and the 
immortal. In this lofty capacity they wear the modius of the 
chthonic deities, and sometimes even the diadem, as ruling powers ; 
and they bear in their hands, as musical attributes, the double flute, 
the lyre, and the tp/ywvov. The full recognition by the ancients of 
their beneficent regard for the bereaved is testified by their attitude 
and bearing in many extant works of art. On a vase in Berlin 
(No. 26) there is a Siren on the tomb of Baukis, the disciple of 
Sappho and friend of Erinna, bitterly weeping for her loss. Some- 
times they are represented as beating their breasts and tearing their 
hair in the very extremity of passionate grief, as in the lovely terra- 
cotta figure in the British Museum. Sometimes a pair of Sirens are 
represented on the akroterion of a sepulchral stele, with the flute 
and the lyre, looking down, as it were, on the departed with sym- 
pathy and love, and affording a pleasing image of consolation to the 
bereaved. It is not without considerable plausibility that the so- 
called ‘ Harpies’ on the famous Lycian tomb in the British Museum 
have been supposed to be modifications of the chthonic Sirens. Like 
these they have the wings, tails, and legs of a bird, they wear a kind 
of diadem, they are evidently benevolent, and they seem to be con- 
soling the souls which they are bearing away to their eternal rest in 
Hades. 

We have still to speak of the various forms under which the 
Sirens were pourtrayed at different periods of the history of art. 

® Sndrodvres, THY Edpovgiay Tov avdpds.— Vit. Isocr. pp. 250-66, ed. West. 
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Homer is silent on this point; but, as we have already said, his 
silence is not sufficient proof that he thought of them as purely 
human in their form. He may very well have adopted the common 
tradition that they were birds with the heads of virgins. The bird- 
woman is as old as the Egyptian catacombs, and was in all proba- 
bility introduced into Greece by the Phenicians. The Greek poets 
and mythographers, of course, endeavoured to incorporate the Sirens 
into their own mythology, and to find a reason for a form for which 
their descent from the noblest of rivers and a Muse would not 
account. The theory of Eustathius,” which suits ill with the popular 
view of their erotic character, obtained little currency. ‘They were 
hated,’ he says, ‘ by Aphrodite because they chose to remain virgins,’ 
and were changed by the angry goddess into birds. Ovid, as we saw, 
relates that they received wings that they might search the surface 
of the sea for Kora; ‘ but that the exquisite melody of their voices, 
so well adapted to charm the ear, &c., might not be lost, the virgin’s 
face and the human voice were left to them.’ 
Ne tamen ille canor mulcendas natus ad aures 
Tantaque dos oris linguse deperderet usum, 
Virginei vultus, et vox humana remansit. 

We have no evidence that statues of Sirens were executed by any 
of the ancient Greek sculptors whose names have been handed down 
to us, unless we except Pythodorus, who is said to have placed Sirens 
in the hand of his statue of Hera at Coronea.* They are rarely men- 
tioned by the most ancient writers. We read indeed of ‘a silver Siren ’ 
in the treasury of the Byzantians at Olympia,™ but no description of 
its form is given. Yet we find them represented on Greek vases and 
in terra-cotta statuettes of an early period, and in later times on 
marble statues, reliefs, and wall-paintings, and on gems, coins, 
lamps, female ornaments, &c. The oldest form is that of the bird 
with the face of the virgin; but with the usual tendency of Greek 
art, the human element continually increased until at last the Sirens 
appear, as on a well-known sarcophagus at Florence, as stately 
women, completely dressed, and wearing a diadem and a veil. 

The Sirens are depicted, of course, in every possible combination 
of bird and woman, but the representations of them have been con- 
veniently classed under four heads :— 

1. The most ancient, probably the Oriental form, that of a bird 
with the head and, rarely, with the arms of a virgin.” Sirens of this 
class are found in terra-cotta and in vase paintings of the oldest period, 
both with black figures on a red ground and red on a black ground. 

52 Schol. ad Hom. Od. xii. 39. 53 Pausan. ix. 34, 2. 
54 Nabds Bu{ayriwy, ev @ Tpitwy xumaploowos, Exwv Kpardviov apyupody Kal Zeiphy 
&pyvpa.—Athen. xi. 480 A. 
55 Ovid. Met. v. 552 :— 
‘ Vobis, Acheloides, unde 
Pluma pedesqne avium cum virginis ora geratis?’ 
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2. Sirens in which the two elements are combined in about 
equal proportions, having the head, arms, and breast of a virgin, the 
thighs also human, but covered with feathers, and the wings, tail, 
and feet of a bird. This form is followed in most of the statues of 
Sirens, in a few vases with black figures, but much more commonly 
in those with red or polychrome figures, of the ‘ perfect’ period and 
of the period of decadence respectively. 

3. Sirens in which the human form decidedly predominates. In 
these we often find nothing of the bird but the feet, or at most the 
tail and legs, which are not, however, allowed to interfere greatly 
with the fair lines of the female form. 

4. Sirens represented as beautiful women, completely clothed, 
examples of which are rare, but may be seen on the sarcophagus” 
at Florence, in the reliefs of an Etruscan vase from Volterra,** 
in a basaltic relief in Lansdowne House,*® and in other works. 

Of the vast number of works of art of every kind in which 
Sirens are represented we can only notice a few, in illustration of the 
different types classified above and of the various incidents of the 
Siren myths. 

Sirens of the first class, being without human hands, are natu- 
rally represented as singing only, in accordance with the Homeric 
description. These appear rather often as the ornaments of the most 
ancient Greek vases, in company with other forms both natural and 
monstrous. On a vase found near Corinth, and probably dating 
from Ol. 50 (B.c. 580), a Siren is represented sitting between two 
panthers, but in no pictorial connection with them. On the neck of 
the famous Burgon vase—probably the oldest extant Panathenaic 
prize amphora—in the British Museum, we see a Siren of the same 
class. Archaic statues of this class are extremely rare. But there is 
one in the Museum in the Island of Mykonos, and another in Delos. 

On another well-known amphora of the highest period of art in 
the British Museum, with red figures on a black ground, the adven- 
ture of Odysseus with the Sirens is admirably depicted. His ship is 
just passing through a narrow strait between two rocks, on each of 
which stands a Siren of the oldest type, but with long locks of hair 
and wearing a stephane, while a third is falling headlong into the 
water. Above one of those on the rocks the name of Himeropa 
(‘lovely-voiced’) is inscribed. In the ship are a steersman, four 
rowers, and Odysseus himself, bound to the mast, and distinguished 


3 Suidas, s. v.: elxov 3¢ ard wey Tov Odpakos al tvw el3os yuvaiKay, Ta 5b Kdrw 
orpovdav. Conf. Eurip. Fragm. No. 903, ed. Nanck : 
xpioea 54 por wrépuyes mepl véTw 
Kal 7a Seiphywyv wrepdevra wéBir’ apud era. 
57 Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. part i. No. 16. 58 Thid. part ii. Ne. 757. 


8° Mon. d. I. iv. 29. 
© Miiller, Denkm. i. No. 16; conf. Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. p. 197. 
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from his followers by his heroic nudity. The presence of the third 
Siren, and her action, show that the artist is following some later 
myth than that of the Odyssey. Even one of the most essential 
features of Homer’s account, viz. the binding of Odysseus to the 
mast, is omitted in some representations, as, for example, in the 
painting on a phiale by the vase painter Nikosthenes, in the ‘Salle 
de Nikosthenes’ of the Louvre. 

Of the second type—half bird and half woman—we have an ex- 
ample in a statue of Pentelican marble found (1863) in the Hagia 
Trias at Athens, and now in the National Museum of that city. This 
figure, which probably stood on a sepulchral monument, bears a 
tortoiseshell lyre under the left arm, and the plektron in the right 
hand. Similar statues may be seen both in Athens and in the 
Louvre, and the latter contains several terra-cotta statuettes and 
reliefs of Sirens of the second class. This is also the prevailing form 
on the akroteria of Attic sepulchral stele, on which the Siren 
appears, now playing a funeral dirge on the lyre, now beating her 
breast and tearing her hair in an agony of grief, as on the stele of 
Kallias in the National Museum at Athens, and now tearing her hair 
with both hands, as in a stele in Lord Yarborough’s Museum at 
Brocklesby Park. Sirens of this kind are also found on a few vases 
with black figures on a red ground, but much more frequently on 
those with red and polychrome figures. Some of these, both in sculp- 
ture and painting, are remarkable for the skill with which the fusion of 
the two natures is effected, and for the pleasing ensemble resulting 
from the graceful union of the bird and woman. 

In Sirens of the third class decided preponderance is given to the 
human element, and nothing is left of the bird but the legs, or at 
most the tail and wings. They are, as far as I know, only found on 
one vase, an amphora in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, but they 
prevail on sepulchral monuments even of the third century. We 
possess, however, one very remarkable example of this class from the 
highest period of art, viz. the exquisite terra-cotta statuette in the 
British Museum. In this lovely work we see the Siren in her 
character as wailer, with her head pathetically inclined, and her long 
hair flowing down her back, beating her breasts and tearing her hair, 
with an expression of the deepest sorrow in her face. Sirens of this 
class may also be seen, in relief, on terra-cotta slabs of a much later 
period in the Salle de Terres Cuites in the Louvre, and on a gem in 
Berlin,®' in which three Sirens are represented standing on an island, 
with spurs on their legs like those of a cock, one playimg the lyre, 
another the double flute, and the third sirging from notes in her 
hand. It will be remembered that Euripides mentions the Libyan 
flute and the syrinx, or pan-pipes, as their appropriate instruments. 

6 Miller, Denkm. d. a. K. No. 756. ® Hel. v. 171. 
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To the fourth class belong those representations in which the 
Sirens appear as beautiful women, partially or completely robed. 
They appear in this guise in the reliefs of the well-known sarco- 
phagus in the Uffizi at Florence, in which their famous contest with 
the Muses is pourtrayed.® This trial of skill, in which three Sirens 
—one playing the flute, another the lyre, and the third singing— 
contend with three Muses, is carried on in the presence of the 
Capitoline deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Two of the Muses 
engaged are Euterpe and Terpsichore (or Erato ?). Juno, as patroness 
of the Sirens, appears to turn in supplication to Jupiter, but of 
course in vain. All the Muses are present. Urania with her globe, 
and Melpomene with her mask, stand listening in the background. 
Three more, of whom Thalia, with the pedum, appears to be one, 
are inflicting chastisement on their defeated rivals. The last to the 
right, with the palm branch—perhaps the mother of the Sirens— 
seems to be interceding for a Siren whois clasping her knees. It is 
singular that the Muses already wear the crowns made, as was sup- 
posed, of the Sirens’ feathers. The artist may, of course, have added 
this ornament in anticipation of the well-known result; but it is 
more probable that in the first instance the feather crowns had a 
different meaning ; for the Moire too are represented on a sarcophagus 
in the Louvre with the same decoration.“ Examples of the purely 
human Siren may be also seen in the basaltic reliefs in Lansdowne 
House, and in those of an Etruscan sarcophagus from Volterra, which 
represent the adventures of Odysseus. In this work the three Sirens, 
long-robed graceful women, are sitting, not in a flowery mead, but on 
rocks in the sea, and playing the double flute, the lyre, and the syrinx 
(pan-pipes) respectively ; Odysseus, who is bound to the mast, is 
struggling to free himself.® 

The form of the Siren in one or other of the modifications above 
described is found not only in statues, reliefs, and vase paintings, but 
on coins, gems, lamps,” frescoes, bronzes, cistas, mirrors, and female 
ornaments, of which last the beautiful earring from the Crimea, in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, is a notable specimen. 

Like many other creations of heathen mythology, the Siren 
occurs in the symbolical and figurative language of Christian 
writers, and is employed in the decoration of Christian monu- 
ments. Ona fragment of a sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum 
at Rome, which was found in the catacombs of Calixtus, we see a 
representation of the adventures of Odysseus. The hero himself, in 

6 Miiller, Denkm. No. 750. %t Clarac, 216, 768. 

§ Miiller, Denkm. No. 757. For other examples conf. Millin Gall. M/yth. 19, 63 ; 


Winckelmann, fon. ined. 46. 

% A Siren (Parthenope?) on coin of Naples. Garrucci, Bull. Arch. Nap. A. i. 
t. iv. n. 1-3; Mionnet, Deser. iii. p. 648, No. 527, and i, p. 221, No. 192; conf. Gold 
coins of Asia Min., Millingen, Syl. of Anc. Coins, pl. iii. 39. 

*7 A lamp of Cortona, Mon. d. Inst. iii. tav. 42. 
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chiton and pileus, is bound to the mast of his ship; on his right is a 
rower, and on his left another companion, with whom he appears to 
be talking. To the right of the vessel are two Sirens with wings 
and bird’s legs, one of whom, clothed in a chlamys, holds a kind of 
mandoline in the left hand and a plectron in the right ; the second is 
gathering up her wide robe with one hand, and holds a roll of paper 
in the other. To the left of the ship is a third nude Siren, holding 
a flute in each hand. De Rossi illustrates the meaning of such a 
motif on the tomb of a Christian by a passage from a homily of 
St. Maximus, De Cruce Domini :— 

‘ Ex quo enim Christus Dominus religatus in cruce est, ex eo nos mundi illecebrosa 


discrimina, velut clausa aure, transimus; nec pernicioso seeculi detinemur auditu, 
nec cursum melioris vite deflectimus in scopulos voluptatis.’ 


This sarcophagus is supposed to bear the name of Tyranius, and 
Brunn suggests that the Sirens are intended accennare la dolce 
suada dell’ uomo posto dal’ altra parte.® 

In this and other cases the Sirens retain their classical form. 
But there was a later development of the myth, in which the combi- 
nation is no longer one of virgin and bird, but of virgin and /ish, 
and it is in this form, altogether unknown to classical antiquity, 
that they generally appear in the literature and art of the Middle 
Ages. They are accurately described by Haupt :®°— 

Sirene sunt marine puelle, que navigantes pulcherrima forma et cantus 
decipiunt dulcetudine, et a capite usque ad umbilicum sunt corpore virginali et 
humano generi simillime ; squamosas tamen piscium caudas habent, quibus in 
gurgite semper latent.”° 


The only work on which the Siren is represented with the tail of a fish, 
which makes any claim to antiquity, is the Roman lamp at Canter- 
bury, bearing the stamp C. Jun. Bit.; but this, in all probability, is 
not older than the sixth century of our era, and is entirely isolated. 
At a later date Sirens are frequently found as ornaments of 

capitals in Christian architecture, and always with the tails of fish. 
On the columns of the minster at Ziirich lions and Sirens are repre- 
sented devouring the bodies of men, symbolising respectively force 
and seduction. On one of the four groups of pillars in the choir of 
the minster at Basle (12th cent.), a Siren, intended to represent Eve, 
is suckling a child. Sometimes the Siren holds a fish, the symbol of 
the Saviour, as in the church of St. Germain-des-Prés (12th cent.) in 
Paris, and on chairs in the cathedral at Rouen. Poets and divines, 
too, of the Middle Ages generally describe them as having the tails 
of fish. Conrad of Wurzburg (1280) sings of them in his invocation 
to the Virgin Mary :”! 

%° Vide Die antiken Bildwerke des latcran. Museums von Benndorf und Schone. 

® Ind. lect. per sem. estiv., 1863, p. 7. 


%® Apud Piper, Mythol. u. Symbol. der christl. Kunst, Th. i, 380-93, and Th. ii. 553. 
™ Die goldene Schmiede, ed. Grimm. 
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Swaz diu Syréne triigesam 
Versenken wil der schiffe 

Mit suezer doene griffe 

Diu leitest, vrowe, di ze stade 
Diu helfe az tiefer sorgenbade 
Vil mangen hat erlediget. 


So our own Gower (4.D. 1320-1402) in the Confessiv Amantis :— 


Sirenes of a wonder kind 

Ben monstres as the bokes tellen, 
And in the great sea they dwellen : 
Of body both and of visage 

Like unto women of younge age 

Up fro’ the navel on high they be, 
And down benethe, as men may see, 
They bene of fishes the figure. 


Spenser 7? also thinks of them as half fish, and as deriving their 
transformation from their contest with the Muses :— 


They were faire ladies till they fondly strived 
With the Heliconian maids for maystery, 

Of whom they overcomen were deprived 

Of their proud beautie, and th’one moyity 
Transformed to fish for their bold surquedry. 


Dante forms an exception in adhering to the classical form. 
The World comes to him in a dream in the shape of a Siren, ‘ dis- 
torted above the feet’ and with ‘ dissevered hands : ’— 

Mi venne in sogno una femmina balba 


Negli occhi guercia e sopra i pie distorta, 
Con le man monche, e di colore scialba. 


Cominciava a cantar, si che cun pena 
Da lei avrei mio intento rivolto. 

‘To son,’ cantava, ‘70 son dolce Serena, 
Che i marinari in mezzo ’] mar dismago ; 
Tanto son di piacere a sentir piena.’ ™* 


It is in this latest form— 
ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne— 


that the Siren myth has come down to modern times. The Mer- 
maid has hardly yet been banished by the cold harsh sentence 
of Science from the popular creed. The Nixe has, indeed, been 
driven by the steamboat from her whirlpools in the Rhine. The 
Lorelei disdains ‘ to comb her golden hair’ upon a rock through which 
a tunnel passes, and her sweet entrancing song is replaced by the 
startling scream of the railway engine. But they live, and will live, 
in poetry; and the same alluring sweetness, the same irresistible 


7 Fairy Queen, ii. canto xii. 30. % Purgatorio, xix. 7. 
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seductive charm which thrilled through the frame of the wise hero 
of the Odyssey, still breathes in the song of Goethe’s ‘ feuchtes Weib’ 
which lured the poor fisher-boy to his watery doom. 


Das Wasser rauscht’, das Wasser schwoll, 
Netzt’ ihm den nackten Fuss ; 

Das Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtsvoll, 
Wie bei der Liebsten Gruss. 

Sie sprach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihm, 

Da war’s um ihn geschehn ; 

Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin, 

Und ward nicht mehr gesehn. 


Water CoPpLAND PERRY, 





WHY SEND MORE IRISH OUT 
OF IRELAND? 


Tue question which Mr. Goldwin Smith propounds in the June 
number of this Review touches a subject of no light interest at the 
present moment. ‘“Irish” and “Ireland” we always say ’—Mr. 
Smith premises—‘ but let it never be forgotten that those names 
cover a fallacy. The Irish trouble has its seat in the Celtic provinces 
alone. Ulster—Teutonic, Protestant and thriving—is contented 
with the Union, though certain English politicians who hope to 
prosper by the revolution would fain persuade her that she is not.’ 
‘Trish ’ and ‘ Ireland,’ ‘ Hungarians’ and ‘ Hungary,’ ‘ Canadians’ 
and ‘ Canada,’ ‘ Americans’ and ‘ America,’ we always say, and quite 
correctly. All Irishmen are not Celts; all Hungarians are not 
Magyars. Everyone knows that a large proportion of Canadians are 
French in race and language; and that in what we usually call 
‘ America ’—the United States—millions of French and Spanish 
descent in the South, and of Irish and Scotch in the Northand West, 
constitute a fourth of the white population. These race theories, 
often quite fanciful, are generally very misleading. Ulster appears 
to supply a favourite refuge for adventurous doctrinaires who 
wish to escape from calling Irishmen ‘Irish.’ It is fully one-half 
Catholic ; and, of all districts or divisions of Ireland, happens to be 
the least ‘Teutonic,’ Leinster and Munster being by comparison 
the most so. It may be questioned if any part of Ireland, Connaught 
included, is more exclusively and purely Celtic. The extreme north- 
eastern angle of the island has been, ever since the fifth century, in 
constant intercourse with Celtic Scotland. Down to the close of the 
sixteenth century it kept at bay, with marvellous success on the 
whole, those efforts of conquest and colonisation to which the rest of 
the kingdom, in the struggles of four hundred years, had more or 
less slowly been forced to yield. In the reign of James I. Ulster 
became shire-land, and exchanged the Brehon Code for British juris- 
prudence. Then first a plantation scheme in that province was 
carried out ; but two remarkable features distinguished this project 
from the ‘ palatine’ or other Anglo-Norman colonisations elsewhere 
K 2 
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in Ireland. In the first place, the natives, instead of being outlawed, 
banished and extirpated, were retained as cultivators, though ‘ ex- 
propriated ’ as proprietors.' In the next place the imported colonists 
were Scottish Celts. Some English did come; but they quickly 
tired of the Ulster settlement, and sold out to the grip-holding 
Scots.2 Into the Pale provinces, on the other hand---provinces the 
large cities and seaport towns of which were nearly all founded and 
peopled by the Northmen—there has poured from the twelfth century 
to the present day an almost continuous stream of Anglo-Norman or 
English settlers. Although they do not appear to have been either 
very loyal, very union-loving, or very law-abiding, I do not base any 
special theory on the fact. Many Englishmen have been struck by 
the circumstance or coincidence that, so far from the Irish trouble 
having its seat in the Celtic provinces alone, outrage and crime 
most largely prevailed in the Teutonised districts.* This may have 
been so occasionally. The truth I hold to be that spasms or spells 
of agrarian disorder have disturbed every province in Ireland at one 
time or another. Wexford may fairly be said to occupy a position 
altogether unique ; one that considerably baffles all those race and 
creed theories about Ireland. It is the most largely Teuton or least 
Celtic ; it has always remained Catholic ; it has usually been amongst 
the most free from serious crime or agrarian outrage; it is the most 
thriving and industrious of the agricultural counties; it has had the 
fewest ‘clearances,’ and is one of those most free from large farms, 
sheep-runs and bullock-ranges; it is the most intensely national, 
Parnellite, and anti-English—nay, indeed, when put to it, the most 
formidably rebellious—of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. In fine, 
one needs to be very careful in these matters to distinguish between 
what is mere coincidence or concurrence and what is really cause and 
effect. Races and creeds stand in Ulster to-day very much in the same 
proportion as they did in the days of Henry Joy McCracken; when 
that province—or rather the Protestants of that province—projected 
and organised the insurrection of 1798. To the politics of 1848 its 
Protestant sons contributed the most daring and devoted spirits. 
In 1874 it sent a typical ‘ Teutonic, Protestant and thriving’ Belfast 
merchant to Mr. Parnell’s side, in the person of Mr. Joseph Gillis 
Biggar, member for an Ulster constituency. 

‘Irish,’ therefore, I say, meaning the people of Ireland as a whole; 
and ‘Ireland,’ meaning as much of that country as one can see on a 


map of the world. 
For some time past an uneasy feeling has been creeping over the 


' Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), 1603-1606, p. 160; for 1606-1608, p. 263. 

* See Pynnar’s Survey. Carew, Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), 1603-1624. 

* «Indeed in no ‘part of Ireland is the ratio of crime so low as in the counties 
where the Celtic blood is unmixed.’—M/r, Gladstone, House of Commons, February 15, 


1870. 
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public mind as to the wisdom of storing up on American soil further 
consignments of a disaffected Irish population. Already some of the 
Irish newspapers have been turning grim jokes on the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government is reported to be at one and the same moment 
deporting troublesome Irish subjects to America, and yet expressing 
much anxiety that America should extradite or send some of them 
‘back again.’ It must not be forgotten, as to O’Donovan Rossa and 
other of the dynamite party whom it is now desired to bring within 
British jurisdiction, that he and they were forcibly put on board 
ship bound for America, and given their release on the express con- 
dition that they kept themselves beyond the confines of the United 
Kingdom. They were deposited on the shores of New York with full 
knowledge or belief that there or here they would be at mischief. 
The Government made its election. Just now it may be thought that, 
on the whole, it might have been safer to have such men, if they 
conspired at all, conspiring within reach of British law rather than 
beyond it; but the choice was made, and they were sent where 
they are able to plot dynamite outrages and propound kerosine 
conflagations in a most advantageous position for such an occu- 
pation. 

The same considerations present themselves in reference to the 
general question of Irish emigration, or reduction of the population, 
as a cure for disaffection. There are evils that, howsoever trouble- 
some near at hand, are not likely to be more efficiently dealt with at 
long range. There are blazing or smouldering combustibles that are 
not quenched by merely flinging them out of sight. Reduction of 
the population as a cure for Irish poverty and disaffection is no new 
prescription. It is an expedient which is readily and easily caught 
up. It lies on the surface, as it were, and saves one the trouble or 
responsibility of search, study, or investigation. Various motives 
animate those who urge this emigration panacea. There is the school 
of genuine benevolence, represented at its best by Mr. Vere Foster, 
who however has never favoured or encouraged ‘clearances.’ There 
is the school of State policy and political expediency, represented in 
the present instance by Mr. Goldwin Smith. ‘Surplus population’ 
and ‘congested districts’ are pleaded. ‘It will be better for those 
who go, and better for those who stay; better for Ireland, and for 
England too.’ The one assumption which, beyond all others, accom- 
panies or seems to suggest and warrant these ‘ clearance ’ prescriptions, 
is the idea that pasture or grazing ranges, if not well-managed 
scientifically-cultivated large farms, will take the place of the tillage 
plots of the evicted cottiers, with enormous improvement and exten- 
sion of agriculture. Indeed this is the cardinal point, the fundamental 
doctrine, of all who espouse the expatriation policy. There was Lord 
Carlisle’s famous dictum as to God’s design that Ireland was to be 
‘the fruitful mother of tlocks and herds.’ Here is Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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referring us to ‘ districts which nature has intended for grazing-lands.’ 
And again, more explicitly, ‘What is wanted is the clearance of 
districts, and the restoration of them when cleared to the purpose of 
grazing, to which alone they are adapted.’ This grazing and pastu- 
rage idea runs through every speech, every letter, every newspaper 
article on the subject. Rich, verdant, and profitable sheep-runs and 
bullock-ranges will (it is assumed) supplant miserable patches of 
oats and potatoes; the productiveness of the land will be increased, 
and a more thriving, prosperous and loyal population will remain 
behind. 

A truly singular conception of agriculture underlies this opinion, 
Persons whose acquaintance with ‘grass lands’ is derived from a 
residence in Onslow Square or a stroll through Hyde Park may be 
excused for assuming that pasturage will flourish, or grass grow with- 
out more ado, when a field is no longer tilled, or is once ‘laid down.’ 
But it is hard to think that writers and speakers of better knowledge 
on this subject can pretend to believe in such a state of things. 
Every man who really knows anything, either practically or theoreti- 
cally, of agriculture knows that there is land—and everyone 
acquainted with Ireland knows that there are in that country thou- 
sands of acres of land—which, though fruitful under tillage, nothing 
but constant or recurrent cultivation by spade or plough will keep 
from running into waste. The one serious blunder with writers like 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, or rather the one fatal defect in their informa- 
tion, is their manifest unacquaintance with the fact that there can be 
seen in Ireland to-day tens of thousands of acres of land, once culti- 
vated and cropped to the last inch, now relapsed into a state of nature. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the human occupants were ruthlessly 
cleared away, the farm-plots were consolidated and turned into grass. 
But ere long the unwelcome discovery was made that in grass the 
land would not permanently remain. The population being gone, 
the scarcity of labour made recurrent breaking-up and manuring too 
expensive, and so, acre by acre, the land went back into heath and 
‘ moor.’ 

We have before us in the results and experiences of three decen- 
nial periods, between 1851 and 1881, abundant evidence on which to 
judge the loss and gain of this clearance and emigration policy. In 
1846 the population of Ireland was over 9,000,000, in 1883 it is 
about 5,000,000. It was in the twelve years between 1849 and 1861 
that the mania for clearances and consolidation of holdings may be 
said to have raged in Ireland. In a milder form it has continued 
ever since; but in those years Mr. Goldwin Smith’s remedy was 
administered with a thoroughness and a determination that will 
never again be witnessed, because it would never again be tolerated. 
Has it banished Irish poverty or cured Irish disaffection? If this 
unparalleled feat of depopulation—the sweeping away of nearly five 
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millions of souls—has not effected a remedy, with what countenance 
can anyone discourse to us on the virtues of such a specific ? 

Before considering the political effects of this clearance or emi- 
gration policy—that is to say, its effects on Irish disaffection and 
English security and tranquillity—let us look at its economic 


results. 
In 1841 there were 310,375 cottier holdings in Ireland; holdings 


under five acres. In 1861 there were 88,083; in 1880 there were 
but 64,292. Of the 246,083 small farms thus ‘ consolidated,’ as well 
as in the case of the larger holdings up to twenty acres, which under- 
went a like process, many of course contained bits and patches of 
genuine pasture-land, or had been so thoroughly reclaimed by the 
outlay and labour of the dispossessed cottiers that the soil was made 
permanently arable. The majority of these five, ten, and twenty-acre 
farms were wrung from mountain and moor by the unaided industry 
of the occupiers, who were thus, year by year, and season by season, 
extending the area of productiveness.* It now turns out that in the 
hour in which this much-abused class—this ‘ surplus class "—were 
swept away, a blow was struck at the progress of reclamation and 
improvement in Ireland. Even if it had not been so, it would still 
be a cold-blooded policy to sacrifice millions of population for an 
agricultural experiment. Nothing short of an absolute and over- 
whelming gain in the general and permanent productiveness of a: 
country could at all palliate such a proceeding. A trivial or a tardy 
gain would leave the transaction unredeemed. A loss would stamp 
it as a gigantic crime. 

It is only within the past fifteen years that the agricultural 
statistics of Ireland have been collected and arranged in anything 
approaching to a satisfactory manner; although at their worst they 
were in advance of anything of the same character relating to Great 
Britain for the same period. The Census Commissioners of 1841 
collected some statistics, rather meagre and incomplete, giving the 
extent of ‘ arable’ and ‘uncultivated’ land, and the live stock, and 
the crops of Ireland. Not until 1847 was the extent of tillage first 
recorded ; and only in 1868 were any returns supplied thoroughly fit 
for comparative calculations. There is unfortunately no public return 
giving for 1846 (when the population was at its highest) the acreage 
of arable and of pasture or grazed lands, as compared with the 
absolutely waste. Until about fifteen years ago the phrases ‘ waste’ 
and ‘ pasturage’ were loosely used; inasmuch as small farmers grazed 


4'« The landlords were unable or unwilling to make improvements. They allowed 


the tenants themselves to make the provision by building, and by reclaiming land 
from its original state of bog, or heather, or stony field. It isthus that many estates 
have been created, and almost all have been enlarged, by generation after generation 
of tenants, without assistance. It was the tenants who made the barony of Farney, 
originally worth 3,000/, a year, now worth 50,0007. a year.’—Nassau-Senior. 
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large tracts in the aggregate that were semi-waste, or capable of being 
returned under either head.> In 1851 the ‘arable’ land is returned 
at 14,802,581 acres; which must have included, with what the more 
recent returns call arable, the bulk, though scarcely the whole, of the 
grazed acreage. In the returns for 1871 we come upon figures 
dealing explicitly with a state of things which nearly ten years pre- 
viously had called forth public uneasiness in Ireland. It was noticed 
in every county that the area of productive land was ruinously 
diminishing; and it was found that the average productiveness of the 
soil had fallenaway. Except in such districts as Meath, Westmeath, 
Kildare, and others, the ‘ cleared’ farms were, to an alarming extent, 
exhibiting signs of failure to hold in grass, and were gradually re- 
lapsing into waste or semi-waste. In the Registrar-General’s Report 
for 1881 a glimpse of the dreadful truth is first discernible. Com- 
paring the official figures of 1881 with those of 1871, the following 
facts are disclosed (plantations, cities, and towns omitted) :— 
1871 


Acres 
Under crops, including meadow and grass. . 5,621,437 5,195,375 
Grass or pasture . 5 ‘ A a - 10,071,285 10,075,424 
Bog, waste and water: . ° ° ° . .4,289,432 4,708,047 


That is to say, in the ten years between 1871 and 1881, not less 
than 418,615 acres have gone back to waste; lost alike to pasture 
grass and tillage. The Official Report tells the dismal tale as 


tollows :— 


Land under grass in 1881 appears to have decreased from 50-4 per cent. of the 


total area in 1872 to 49°6 per cent. in 1881. 
Tn crops a decrease on the ten years, of from 5,487,213 in 1872 to 5,195,376 in 


1881, or from 27-0 to 25°6 per cent. of the total area. 
In bog, waste, water, &c., an increase of from 20-9 to 23:1 per cent. of the 


total area. 


Between 1870 and 1878, as is now only too well known, owing to 
the passing of the Land Act being followed by seven ‘fat years,’ 
there was an extravagant burst of agricultural activity in Ireland. 
Yet it is within this decade that the Parliamentary Report makes the 
exhibit above quoted. One year with another, from 1851 to 1860, the 
extent of arable land was 5,788,202 acres. In 1881 it was only 
5,195,375 ; showing a loss of 592,827 acres; and the total is still 
falling. Between 1881 and 1882 it fell 114,327 acres. 

The destruction of the small-farmer class has brought us face to face 
with some other unpleasant facts. We have been made to feel very 
sharply that the cottiers and small farmers were the class that most 


5 Even so recently as the present year, and in reference to the now greatly- 
improved returns as to pasturage and waste, the careful editor of Eason’s Almanac 
alludes in warning words to ‘the difficulty of distinguishing between permanent 
pasture and mountain land.’ 
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largely supplied us with eggs, poultry, and young stock. In truth, at 
the present moment, so far as these products are concerned, it looks 
as if the scientific large farmers of England are being beaten in 
London markets by the three-acre farmers of Switzerland, France, 
Holland, and Belgium. The Irish small farms were not only the 
most productive, but they had proportionately the largest amount of 
capital in live stock. A careful calculation from the census returns 
of 1841 shows that-— 

Farms of 100 acres and upwards held live stock to the value of 
11. 88. per acre. 

Farms of 22 acres and upwards to 100—2/. 1s. 4d. per acre. 

Farms of 10 acres and upwards to 22—2l. 5s. 2d. per acre. 

Farms of 3 acres and upwards to 10—3l. 5s. 10d. per acre. 

The value of stock in the hands of Irish small farmers—five acres 
and under—in 1841 was 4,771,483/. By 1846 it was probably 
6,000,000. In 1851 the class had already been so far destroyed that 
1,002,156/. represented all they held ! 

Let us examine whether in any way the agricultural products of 
Ireland, taken as a whole—live stock, cereals, and green crops— 
exhibit a compensation for the loss of five millions of population. 
The average yearly acreage under oats between 1851 and 1860 (within 
which period it had already considerably fallen) was 2,074,381. In 
1881 it was only 1,392,365. Wheat acreage in the like period falls 
from 460,802 to 154,009; barley from 221,150 to 210,152; turnips 
from 378,482 to 340,097; potatoes from 1,039,921 to 854,294. 
Cabbage shows an increase of 313 acres, and flax of 20,969. Let us 
now see whether an untold wealth of live stock has rolled in on 
Ireland to compensate for all this. The average number of cattle in 
all Ireland, yearly throughout the period between 1851-60, was 
3,480,623. In 1881 it was 3,954,479; an increase of 473,856. 
Sheep 3,297,971—3,258,583 ; a decrease of 39,388. Pigs 1,194,303 
—1,088,041; a decrease of 106,262. Horses 572,219—547,662; a 
decrease of 24,557. 

This is the exhibit for all Ireland, and a portentous one it is; but 
when we come to the province where clearances and consolidation 
have been most largely resorted to (and which is now singled out for 
further operations in the same direction), namely, Connaught, it 
appears that the solitary item of increase in the above list—-that of 
cattle—wholly disappears, and there is loss all along the line. In 
cattle the decrease has been 38,681; in sheep 318,251; in pigs 
24,316. That is to say, in the province pre-eminently subjected for 
thirty-five years past to the improving process of emigration and 
consolidation, public statistics attest that the extent of productive 
land has considerably diminished ; whole districts of the depopulated 
area have relapsed from productiveness to waste; there is a ruinous 
declension in the sum total of agricultural wealth or produce, cattle, 
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‘ sheep, pigs, poultry, oats, wheat, barley, bere, potatoes, turnips—all 
have gone down. 

But there is great misery and distress in Connemara and Donegal, 
Ireland is not prosperous. True ;. but the point under discussion is 
whether further depopulation—not a better distribution of the popula- 
tion, but actual extirpation—is likely to be a cure for or an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. Chronic misery may be caused by ‘ over-population’ ; 
but there are fifty other causes also from either one of which it might 
ensue. ‘ Over-population’ is one of those loose phrases which are 
cheap and handy; but how much population is over-population? Is 
Surrey over-populated? Or Middlesex? Is England, France, 
Belgium? Two millions of inhabitants may starve under one set of 
circumstances in a country where under another ten millions might 
thrive. Twenty-five millions of people in England constitute a power- 
ful, wealthy, and flourishing nation. Had Philip of Spain made good 
his purpose three hundred years ago, and had Spanish Ministers spent 
the interval in subduing, civilising, and catholicising England in 
Spanish style from Madrid, it is quite conceivable that ten millions 
of Englishmen might find it hard enough to live on English soil to- 
day. As for Ireland, famine and discontent prevailed when the 
population was under four millions; famine and disaffection when it 
was under three millions; famine and insurrection when it was under 
two millions. If we are to fly to depopulation every time Irish misery 
or Irish discontent grows troublesome, down to what point must we 
go to reach prosperity and peace by such a process? We have gone 
below five millions—four, three, two; and found them not. Query— 
is it certain that this is the process whereby they are to be reached 
at all? In Turkey—the richest soil and once the fairest garden of 
Europe, ‘the teeming cradle of the human race ’—a population of 
barely 120 souls per square mile are sunk in misery. France supports 
in thrifty comfort 180, Italy 225, Belgium 421, England and Wales 
442, Flanders 718. Ireland is ‘ over-populated’ with 161 ; though it 
has an arable acreage of 73 per cent. of its whole surface, an area of 
reclaimable land at least another 12 per cent., and a soil more fertile 
than that of England by 10 per. cent.® 

I put aside as not within the scope of these observations any 
examination of the enormous loss involved in the loss of 5,000,000 of 
a population. Even the most rudimentary acquaintance with such 
subjects will indicate that formidable item. In civilised communi- 
ties man so lives on man, or rather men so prosper by one another, 
that very often those who go, instead of benefiting, make worse the 
chances of those who stay. I have seen the whole process in Ireland. 
Town-lands are ‘cleared ;’ the contiguous hamlets soon disappear; then 


* Wakefield ; Sir R. Kane; Mareau de Jannes. Pritish Quarterly for January 
1882. 
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the villages fade away ; next the neighbouring towns, once bustling 
and fairly well to do, decay and sink into shabby villages ; the county 
capital at last feels the paralysis. Only ports of entry like Dublin 
and Cork, busy with the export of Irish cattle and the import of 
English manufactures, thrive, by comparison; or a successful manu- 
facturing centre like Belfast expands. The scores of once prosperous 
country towns, like Castlebar, Westport, Trim, Sligo, Tralee, Ennis, 
Tuam, Roscommon, and even cities like Kilkenny, Waterford, Galway, 
and Limerick, find that the source of their prosperity has been swept 
away. In not a few instances grass literally grows in market-place 
and street. The fortunate—if indeed fortunate—circumstance that, 
soon after the great clearances began, an extraordinary rise in the 
price of meat and butter set in, and continued up to 1878, threw a 
glow of what was called ‘ prosperity’ over Ireland for the time, and 
sufficed to conceal from superficial observers how precarious was the 
situation. The lost soil was not missed; the lost population not 
regretted. But if meat-prices should ever fall! Ah! The mere 
check of 1879 created a panic. In the day—not very far distant— 
when the progress of scientific discoveries and of transport facilities 
brings American and Australian meat thoroughly into our markets, a 
terrible Nemesis awaits the man-hunting and bullock-worshipping 
policy in these islands. The brave and hardy Highlanders of Scotland, 
and the kindly and hospitable peasantry of Ireland, will be wept when 
all too late. 

Is it any wonder that Irishmen, in view of the public statistics 
and irrefragable facts above adduced, refuse to believe that English 
proposals of depopulation are for the good of Ireland? Behind the often 
flimsy excuse of ‘greater room for those that remain,’ ‘ good for those 
that go and those that stay,’ ‘ districts which nature has intended for 
grazing land,’ and so forth, a more ruthless policy is discerned. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith scarcely affects to conceal it. The Irish are illiterate ; 
they are poor; they are uncivilised, unthrifty, violent, vengeful, lawless, 
against government wherever they go. ‘ Their fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity and every Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion throughout the world.’ This is a terrible picture of a people 
England has been ruling, managing, civilising, educating, converting, 
training, and teaching, for centuries and centuries. I am afraid that, 
though offensively exaggerated, it is not wholly untrue. Laws that 
forbade schools or schoolmasters through eleven reigns of Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian dynasties, have unquestionably done their 
work, though the Irish tried hard to break or baffle them, and get 
some schooling contraband. Edicts that banished the native race from 
walled towns and civilised life, that made it a high crime to teach 
them trades, and drove them to live like hunted game on mountain 
and moor, have left their mark in the furtiveness of Irish peasant 
character, and in the rude and barbarous squalor of their dwellings. 
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A land-system which, as has been tardily confessed by the Imperial 
Legislature, even in the present century penalised their industry, 
systematically confiscated their property, and so kept them in chronic 
insecurity and wretchedness, has unfortunately helped them but little 
to habits of thrift and comfort. Long excluded from political rights 
of any kind, and still forbidden to learn at home the moderation and 
steadiness which the responsibilities of self-government bring to a 
people, they are badly qualified for the duties of citizenship in New 
York or Toronto, in America or elsewhere. Yet, conceding all this 
as sad truth, who is the culprit ? 

This Irish misery is no mysterious problem. [Irish poverty is 
created and manufactured before our eyes by a process as simple and 
direct as the scuttling of a ship. The real wonder would be if Irish 
farmers as a class were ever much above starvation level. For fifty 
years past the charge has been specifically urged on their behalf that 
for time out of mind extortionate rents left them no means of sub- 
sistence much above that of cattle. Since Sharman Crawford’s time 
it has been explicitly charged that an excess of 5,000,000/. a year has 
been wrung from them. For eighteen months past this charge has 
been under investigation in the Queen’s Courts by Land Commissioners. 
In the result, so far, it is judicially declared that the rents have been 
unfair or extortionate, on an average, to the extent of about 27 per 
cent. per annum. The rental of Ireland for thirty years past is esti- 
mated at fifteen or sixteen millions sterling; so that, at this rate, 
after allowing a margin for properties fairly rented, a yearly sum of 
at least 3,500,000/., or more than 100,000,000/. since 1851, has been 
wrongfully squeezed out of Irish farmers. Ay, wrung out of them by 
a process as agonising as the courbash. 100,000,000/.! How many 
tragedies of humble life darken the background of those figures! 
How much of unrequited toil ; how much of cruel injustice, of heart- 
sinking and hopelessness; of hunger and privation! If this hundred 
millions of money, or even half the amount, were in hand just now 
for settling Connemara cottiers on depopulated or reclaimable Irish 
land elsewhere, they would need no help from Mr. Tuke. The lowest 
computation I have ever seen, but which I have not tested, fixes at 
another 100,000,000/. the net loss—the direct and actual loss—to 
Ireland in the same period on the disastrous agricultural statistics 
already cited; while, as if to render inevitable the pauperisation of 
the country, within the same period the imperial taxation imposed on 
and drawn trom Ireland has been increased from the yearly amount 
of 4,006,711/. in 1851, to 7,086,593/. in 1871. And this was on a 
falling population. The imperial taxation of Ireland stood at 12s. 2d. 
per head of population in 1851. It stood at 1/. 6s. 2d. per head in 
1871—the last year for which parliamentary figures are forthcoming 
—an increase of 14s. per head per year. Within the same period the 
burden on rich and prosperous Great Britain, with an increasing 
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population, has been lightened by a reduction of 33. 3d. per head per 
annum.’ 

But the Irish in Ireland are not only a nuisance with their chronic 
poverty; they are a danger with their chronic disaffection. Even if 
this also be granted, the question is whether ‘ Begone elsewhere’ is 
the true remedy. Ob yes, by all means, urges Mr. Goldwin Smith ; 
only not to America, leastways not to New York, where there are 
newspapers and politicians. Up away there in the vacant North-West 
perhaps they might do no harm. Indeed, there is a fine opening for 
them, say, at the North Pole, or thereabouts. ‘Canada shudders at 
the thought of receiving them,’ yet, strange to say, pays emigration 
agents for trying to coax them thither, and sends a gentleman all 
the way to London with an offer to repay five millions sterling if 
spent in sending them to her territory. 

There are few subjects more worthy of serious attention than that 
which calls forth Mr. Smith’s alarm. Irish emigrants—not merely 
the fugitives of despair, but those deported wholly or partly by State 
‘benevolence ’"—do not lose but rather increase their hostility to 
British power in the process of transplantation. Formerly it was 
fancied this would die out. Of the group of dynamite conspirators 
who stood in the dock at Newgate the other day—men whose frightful 
purpose was to bury London in ruins—not one was born on Irish 
soil. All were the sons or grandsons of men swept away from ‘con- 
gested districts,’ and sent or driven to America ‘ for the good of those 
who went, and of those who were left behind.’ Whoever has recently 
travellea in America. must have been struck with the fact that 
animosity towards England often displays itself more strongly in the 
second and third generations of Irish Americans than in the men 
who were actually driven forth. As long as this feeling took shape 
merely in impossible schemes for invading Ireland, and setting up 
‘the Irish Republic now virtually established,’ it might have been very 
annoying, but was never likely to become dangerous to this country, 
unless in the almost inconceivable contingency of a war between 
England and the United States. America may give free rein to Irish, 
French, German, Polish, or Russian refugees, in their conspiracies of 
vengeance, up to a certain point; but never will the Washington 
Cabinet in time of peace allow an armed expedition to quit American 
waters on purpose of invasion bent. Within the past four years, 
however, a truly noteworthy change has come over the plans and 
purposes of the Irish abroad. Enterprises like the Fenian conspiracy, 
though enthusiastically sustained by the humbler classes of Irish 
settlers, never fully called forth the co-operation of the hundreds of 
thousands of well-to-do prosperous and influential men of Irish birth 


7 See the Parliamentary returns quoted in The Case of Ireland plainly Stated, 
by Sir Joseph N. McKenna, M.P.; who effectually disposes of the sophisms whereby 
this state of things is sometimes Ce“ended, 
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or blood in America, Canada, and Australia. Although abused by the 
extreme nationalists for what was called selfish, sordid, and unpatriotic 
abstention, these men at heart hated the English system of rule in 
Ireland as bitterly as the rest. They simply did not believe in the 
military enterprise of fighting the British empire; and were rather 
repelled by some of the tactics and doctrines of the revolutionists, 
Scarcely, however, had the project of carrying the Irish national struggle 
in constitutional form but thoroughly combative spirit into the citadel 
of British legislation attracted attention, when the millions in America, 
rich Irish and poor Irish alike, grasped, sprang at, a new revelation, 
Here was a scheme they thoroughly believed in. They could endow 
this new movement with the only element of power wanted to con- 
stitute it the most formidable combination effected in Irish politics 
since the days of Rinuccini. The cry arose that if the Irish at home 
would be resolute, the Irish abroad would supply the sinews of war. 
No corner of the earth was too remote, no Irish exile was too poor 
or too wealthy, for the purposes of co-operation in a vast and world- 
wide co-partnership of this character. The idea was embraced with 
an enthusiasm and a steady perseverance truly remarkable, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith cannot now find a spot on the surface of the habitable 
globe where he can stow away expatriated Irishmen beyond the 
possibility of their bearing a part in what he calls ‘ the trouble’ in un- 
forgotten Ireland. The United States alone will supply Mr. Parnell 
with funds to an extent no Irish leader ever before possessed. Canada 
and Australia proportionately will not be far behind. It was the moral 
effect of the 150,000/. sent hither for the Land League that made 
Trish farmers—previously a most timid and selfish class—throw in 
their lot so absolutely and daringly with the member for Cork. I 
express my belief, formed after some study of the situation last 
autumn in America, that with the resources certain to be placed at 
his command by the Irish in that country, Canada, and Australia, 
united as they never were before, he can carry from sixty to 
eighty seats in Ireland, again and again, and maintain their 
representatives during active service in the field. One can 
hardly realise the extent to which this co-operative scheme has 
taken possession of the Irish across the Atlantic. It explains 
the striking spectacle of that Convention two months ago at 
Philadelphia. There 1,272 delegates from States, dominions, countries 
and cities as wide apart, some of them, as California and New 
Brunswick, New Orleans and Ottawa—exhibiting considerable parlia- 
mentary aptitude and ability, and disappointing anticipations of 
disunion, disorder or violence—pledged the moral and material support 
of probably 6,000,000 of the Irish race abroad to the men and the 
movement at home. What their moral support may eount for, we 
may judge from a fact which supplies a curious commentary on Mr. 
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Smith’s report of Canadian opinion. The Dominion Legislature the 
other day formally appealed to the Imperial Government to grant Ire- 
land the precious liberties which Canada enjoys. ‘ The Irish vote!’ 
Mr. Goldwin Smithexclaims. Probably. Why not? If the House of 
Commons pass a Liberal measure, it is the force of the Liberal vote 
that does it. If a temperance measure, the temperance vote. The 
Nonconformist vote is a recognised power in England, yet who dis- 
credits any measure in sympathy with Nonconformist feeling by 
crying out that the Liberals are ‘coquetting’ with the ‘ Nonconformist 
vote’? The ‘negro vote,’ as it was called, eventually enabled Wilber- 
force to win. If there is an ‘Irish vote’ so strong in the United 
States as to cause Mr. Parnell to be invited to address the Congress 
at Washington, and so powerful in Canada as to cause the Dominion 
Legislature to demand Home Rule for Ireland, it surely indicates the 
existence of political forces that must be taken into account. Jt is 
a holy and wholesome fact that every day the solidarity of humanity, 
the public opinion of a world, is extending a corrective and humanis- 
ing influence to which rulers and governments cannot long remain 
insensible. Through my life I have believed in the coming victory 
of that influence ; in the disaster that attends upon these doctrines of 
hatred and hostility implacable between races and peoples. If in 


dealing with a plea—and such a plea—for further ‘clearance’ of the 


Irish peasantry I have tried to encounter it with the force of fact 
rather than the vehemence of feeling, it has been to me somewhat of 
astruggle. I cannot write of these things or think of them without 
some emotion. I regard Mr. Smith’s accusations and proposals with 
much indignation for their injustice,* but with greater sorrow for the 
mischief they must do. Not by insulting taunts about ‘the master race’ 
(whichever one that may be) driving the other to somewhere or another ; 
nor yet by cries for expatriation of Irishmen to some No-man’s-land as 
a worthless, dangerous, or criminal race, can Irish hatred of England 
be allayed, or the inevitable reconciliation of these countries hastened 
in our day. If Irish agriculture be injured, not benefited—if Irish 
prosperity be repressed, not advanced—if Irish disaffection be increased 
and intensified, not weakened or qualified—by the policy of clearance 


® In the dark catalogue of vices and crimes laid to the charge of ‘the Irish’ by 
Mr. Smith is one of barbarity towards ‘ the Negro, whose cruel and insolent oppressor 
the Irishman has always been.’ Always! Call William Wilberforce to produce his 
Diary :—‘ All the princes of the blood-royal went canvassing through the lobbies 
against the abolition of the slave trade ’—-‘ All the Irish members voting along with 
us,” Call Daniel O'Connell, who, in the name of the Irish national movement in 
1843—most offensively and unwisely, as I think—publicly declined, and returned 
the subscriptions from slave-holding States. Call the Irish millionaire slave-owners 
in the Southern States, like Maunsell White and Patrick McDonough of New Orleans, 
who, in a time when abolition was a crime with ‘Teutonic’ Legrees, gifted away 
princely fortunes in manumitting their slaves, and in endowing free schools, free 


hospitals, and free asylums for the poor of every race and clime, 
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and depopulation, it surely is time to turn round. The real question 
for all true friends of England and of Ireland is not merely ‘ Why 
send more Irish to America?’ but *‘ Why send more Irish out of 
Ireland?’ Why not tackle the problem of making Ireland as pro- 
sperous and populous, as thrifty and industrious, as law-abiding and 
loyal, as either Flanders or Belgium ? 

A. M. Sunuivan. 





CHEAP FISH FOR LONDON. 


In discussing the subject of the fish supply of London, it will occur to 
most that the ‘ sine qua non’ of any improvement in the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the trade must be the establishment of 
additional market accommodation. We may then with advantage 
consider the following questions :— 

1. (a) What is a market? (b) What should it be? (c) What 
should it not be ? 

2. What is the best mode of distribution ? 

3. Whence come our supplies? and 

4. Can they be augmented without our having to pass through a 
transition period of high prices ? 

Many people’s idea of a market is, that it should be a palatial 
structure, or that it should be a structure at any rate of some kind. 
My own opinion is, that it is a congregation of the buyers and sellers, 
and not either the building or the place, and this view seems to be 
the popular one in two-thirds of the market towns in England. For 
whereas, if you ask them on any day in the week (not being market 
day) where such and such person is, the answer will be that he is in 
the market-place ; but if you ask them the same question on the day 
on which the market is held, they will tell you that he is in the 
market. But whilst we keep it well in mind that the concourse of 
buyers and sellers constitutes the market, it must be obvious that, in 
this uncertain climate, it is well, if possible, that this concourse of 
people, and the commodity in which they deal, should be protected 
from the weather, though this is not essential, as witness Notting- 
ham, York, Peterborough, Salisbury, and a great number of other 
places, the ‘ market-place’ of which is an unroofed hollow square in 
the centre of the town. 

We have assumed that to augment the supply of fish to London, 
and to secure a better distribution of it, more markets are necessary, 
and it will therefore become our business to inquire what kind of ac- 
commodation is best suited for such a market or markets ; but before 
doing so, let us consider the present arrangements for the supply of 
London with fish, and for its distribution. All the fish sent to 
London by sea, and nearly all the fish brought to London hy railway, 

Vor. XIV.—No. 77. L 
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is at present consigned to the market at Billingsgate. The limited 
area of this market, however, of necessity limits also the number of 
the salesmen through whom alone fish can be sold. The Market 
Committee seem to manage the market solely with the view of ob- 
taining the maximum possible amount of rent for it. In other 
respects, also, the arrangements of the market by the Corporation con- 
trast most strongly with its arrangements in former times, as witness 
the following order, which was issued in 1707 by the then Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Richard Beddingfield. Sir Richard’s order § 
states that certain people buy up large quantities of fish, and 













sell the same again in the city market, which practice tends greatly to the en- 
hancing of the prices of fish . . . for the protection whereof it is now ordered by 
this Court that none but fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or servants, be per- 
mitted to stand, stay, or remain there to sell fish taken and brought to the city 
market ; so that the citizens may have fish at the first hand for their own use, 
according to the true mean‘ng of the law, 











Maitland, in his History of London, vol. ii. page 791, says : 


‘Touching the ancient customs of this Billingsgate, I have not read, saith Stow, 
in any record more than that, in the 1e'gn of dward III., every great ship landing 
there paid for standage, twopence ; every little ship with orelocks, a penny; the 
less boat, called a battle, a hal'tenny. 








He also says : 


An Act of Parliament was made (10 and 11 of William IIL.) to make Billings- 
gate a free market for the sale of fish, wherein it was enacted, ‘ that after the tenth 
of May, 1699, Billingsgate Market should be, every day in the week except Sunday, 
a free and open market for all sorts of fish, and that it should be lawful for any 
person to buy or sell any sort of fish without disturbance, 










The same Act of Parliament also says : 


And that from and after the tenth of May, that person that should take or 
demand any toll or sample, or any imposition or set price of sea-fish of English 
catching, should forfeit the sum of ten pounds, the one half to his Majesty and the 
other half to him that will sue for the same. 











The preamble of this Act reads as follows: 


Whereas the public wealth, honour, and safety of this kingdom, as well as the 
maintenance of trade and support of navigation, as in many other respects, depend 
on the improvement and encouragement of the fishery, and Billingsgate having 
time out of mind been a free market for all manner of floating and salt fish, as also 
for all manner of lobsters and shellfish, nevertheless, divers abuses evidently 
Ab ap destructive to that trade have been of late years practised by raising impositions 

: and tolls, and by forestalling of the markets and other methods used by the fish- 
i mongers, in not permitting the fisherwomen and others to buy the said fish of the 
said fishermen, to sell them again in London and elsewhere, by which means the 
fishermen are obliged to sell their fish to the said fishmongers at their own rates, to 
the great discouragement of the said fishermen. For remedy whereof, ‘ Be it 
enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the tenth day of 
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May, which shall be in the year 1699, Billingsgate Market, within the said City of 
London, shall be every day in the week (except Sundays) a free and open market 
for all sorts of fish whatsoever, and that it shall and may be lawful for any person 
or persons to buy or sell any sort of fish in the said market without any disturb- 
ance or molestation whatsoever.’ 


It will be seen that the object of both the Parliament and the 
Corporation at that time was the safeguard of the interests of the 
public, the consumers of the fish, and that the amounts of toll or rent 
were altogether a secondary consideration. 

It is, I think, desirable that the Corporation should revert to 
the principles of conduct that guided Sir Richard Beddingfield, and 
that the interests of consumers of fish should receive primary con- 
sideration. LBillingsgate, however (however well managed), is wholly 
insufficient as a wholesale market for the population of London as it now 
exists, and any person or company seeking to supplement it by the 
establishment of other markets would do well, I think, to examine as 
many existing markets as they possibly can, in order to see what to 
imitate and what to avoid. 

Let us make Billingsgate Market our first study. Ihave attended 
that market, not once but many times, and shall condense into a de- 
scription of one visit the knowledge acquired in several. 

Paying my cabman, then, on Fish Street Hill as the clock was 
striking 3 a.M., I walked down into Thames Street, and found myself, 
as I had hoped, the first comer. I was not long alone, however, for a 
porter soon approached smoking; he was soon joined by others. Then 
a man came, who unlocked the gates of the market, after which he 
looked about him ; then was heard the quick trot of a pair of heavy 
horses drawing a railway company’s street trolly, on which was a long 
and very heavy box. The box, which is called by many names, as 
‘van,’ ‘machine,’ ‘ tank,’ ‘ trunk,’ &c., measured 15 feet in length by 
5 feet 6 inches in breadth, and it was 2 feet 6 inches deep, all outside 
dimensions. The full width of the trolly on which it was borne was 
eight feet, and the length of the whole from the horse’s nose to the tail 
end of the trolly was 23 feet 6 inches. 

This box was divided by three internal vertical partitions into 
four compartments of equal size; each compartment was secured by a 
separate lid and locked, each was lined with lead, and each contained 
half a ton of haddocks. 

(A few of these compartments arrive with cod and other fish, but 
the great bulk consists of haddocks.) 

The trolly drew up near the market on the south side. It was 
soon followed by others, twos and threes, until there was a continuous 
line of them, reaching from the front of the market nearly to Tower 
Hill, and again from the market upwards to the subway under 
London Bridge. The haddocks were not otherwise packed, but were 
loose in each compartment. 
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As Thames Street is very narrow, there was only room for one 
stream of traffic between these conveyances and the footpath on the 
opposite side of the street. The footpaths also are very narrow. 

These conveyances remain in Thames Street a very long time; 
they are simply treated as warehouses by the salesmen. The railway 
companies, last year, timed the arrival and.departure over a long 
period of each of them. The average detention in this narrow street 
was 4 hours and 49 minutes, and as this observation covered the vans 
containing the prime fish also, it follows that the average detention 
of the haddock-carrying vans would be longer, probably not less than 
six hours. These vans contain only what are called Kit Haddocks, 
which are not bought by fishmongers at all—they are bought by 
curers and smokers who want nothing else. If it is asked why 
these vans are allowed to remain so long in the street, when a 
costermonger if he stops even a few minutes in the City thorough- 
fares is promptly pulled up, fined, and lectured into the bargain, 
the reply is made that Colonel Fraser, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Police of the City, has made repeated efforts to abate 
the nuisance, but without avail. Summonses have been issued; 
they have been heard before the Lord Mayor and the magistrates 
(every Alderman of the City is a magistrate), but the decision 
was unfavourable to the abatement of the nuisance. The matter 
was heard again on appeal to the quarter sessions, where the same 
magistrates sit, and on this occasion the Recorder decided that 
not only was Billingsgate the market, but that all the streets con- 
verging towards it were a part of the market, and that the police had 
no authority therefore to interfere. This astonishing decision is now 
being acted upon. 

Upon this Colonel Fraser promptly withdrew the police from 
Billingsgate and the neighbourhood, saying that if the police had no 
authority in these streets, he could not allow the men to remain there. 
Hereupon the pressure and inconvenience, before so great, became 
intolerable. There was no one to attempt even to marshal the 
traffic, and the Billingsgate people waited upon him and earnestly 
begged him to send his men again. He firmly refused, and told them 
that all that he could do was to furnish them with men, as is done to 
theatres, &c., and to charge them with the men’s wages. This was 
done, and seven men were then and are now in the pay of the authori- 
ties of the Billingsgate Market, and the streets are handed over to 
them absolutely. The uniform of the men is very serviceable ; it gives 
the impression that they are there under the control and direction of 
the police authorities. 

Let the reader try to picture to himself what would happen if this 
sort of thing were attempted iu Sheffield, or Marchester, or Bradford, 
or in Leeds. Market Street in Manchester is very wide, so is the Brig- 
gate in Leeds, the pathways, too, are four times as wide as they are in 
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Thames Street, and in neither of them is the property more valnable, or 
even as valuable as it is in Thames Street. Fancy a dozen only long 
railway trollies drawing up by the kerb in either of the two streets I 
have named, each containing two tons of loose haddocks, and standing 
there six hours, whilst salesmen were endeavouring to sell the fish, 
buyers climbing upon the bushes and spokes of the wheels, driving 
their bare arms deep down into the fish to examine them, and drop- 
ping back abruptly amongst the passengers, and finally, porters 
coming with large baskets for the fish, which is handed out by men 
kneeling on the trucks, fish by fish, and carrying the baskets to a 
distance of a quarter of a mile to be weighed, and another, often a 
greater distance, to empty the baskets into hand-carts and vans! 
Why, it would not be tolerated for a day. A dozen, a score of sum- 
monses would be taken out by the indignant occupiers of the premises 
fronting the nuisance; and if it were possible to conceive of their 
magistrates failing to deal summarily and sharply with the evil, or 
of a Recorder giving such a decision as the Recorder of London gave, 
they would not lose a day in clubbing their resources and taking the 
matter by appeal into a higher court, and having the preposterous 
ruling set aside. 

What possible objection can be urged against such a state of 
things in Market Street, Manchester, which does not apply with equal, 
indeed with greater force, to Thames Street? Is it urged that it 
would be a great obstruction to the other traffic of the street? 
Surely, the obstruction is more grievous in a street only 18 fect wide, 
than it could be in one of 70 feet wide. Is it that the buyers and 
sellers would obstruct the footpath? Surely, again, that is worse 
where the footpath is 4 feet wide than it could be in Manchester, 
where it is 15 in some places, and in every place much wider than 4 feet. 

Is it that such a nuisance would seriously depreciate the price of 
the property in Market Street, which is very valuable? The property 
in Thames Street is still more valuable. 

Is it that it would be dreadfully out of place to have such a 
thing going on opposite the Manchester Infirmary, which is a fine 
building. and very valuable? Surely, the Customs House of the 
largest city in the world is, in consideration, as it is in fact, as im- 
portant and extensive a building as Manchester Infirmary. 

There is absolutely no reason, no objection, which could be urged 
against the infliction of such a scandalous nuisance upon the people 
of Manchester, that does not apply with even greater force to the 
existing state of things in London. 

But then, the men of the North can help themselves, whilst the 
public of London are the most helpless community in the United 
Kingdom. They resemble, in matters like this, the mild Hindoo 

or the fatalist Mahomedan. One reads of people who, after taking 
opium for a long time in continually though slowly increasing 
doses, can take daily with impunity as much as would kill at 
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once half a dozen healthy men, and this nuisance has grown so 
gradually that the people affected by it are in the same condition 
as the Queen of Sheba, of whom it is written, ‘there was no more 
spirit in her.’ 

To return, however, to our visit to the market. As we are here 
before the crush begins, let us spend a few moments in an examina- 
tion of the building, before the buyers and sellers come and make 
that utterly impossible. Looking at the entrance to the market from 
the opposite side of the street, you see a massive portico supported 
on columns, on which a word by-and-by. There is a large basement 
intended for the sale of shellfish, a ground floor used for fresh fish, 
but not exclusively, and a gallery, or upper storey, intended for dried 
fish. 

It was found, however, that the basement and the first floor or 
gallery were practically useless ; the buyers would neither descend into 
the one nor climb to the other, and so a little room has been squeezed 
out of the ground floor for them. 

At my first visit the entrances into the basement were closed by 
vertical boarding at the bottom of the steps leading to it. Since then 
I have found that the descending staircases have been boarded over 
horizontally level with the ground floor, and so a little more space 
has been secured. The first or upper floor or gallery was unused, 
unless you can call it used when it is occupied with empty packing 
boxes. There was one man who had sought this solitude to get his 
breakfast in in peace, that was all. 

One could not help thinking what a good thing for the market it 
would have been had this gallery never been built, for it is reached 
by no less than four very wide stone stairways, two of which cover a 
space 20 feet by 46 feet of the priceless ground floor to no purpose. 

The unused basement also seriously curtails the very limited area 
of the ground floor, for there are spaces surrounded by iron railing 
and covered over with tale or thick glass to give light below. 

The large area of the ornamental brick columns (for they would 
not be wanted if the arches for this had not been built), also, 2 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches each, still further diminishes the space, and 
the two public-houses in the market contribute their demands upon 
the market space. 

The result is to make the crushing and crowding very much 
greater than it need have been even with the present site. 

Reaching the river-front of the market, one sees, if the tide is low, 
far out in the stream one or two steamers, from and to which two 
streams of men are passing along planks over intervening barges and 
pontoons, these planks being unprotected by side-rails. The men can 
only approach the market in single file, even if more than one 
steamer be unloading, and the distance being great, and a consider- 
able ascent being necessary, with the boxes of fish, each ‘of which 
weighs about 112 lbs., the payment is necessarily high, 3d. per box 
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I was told, including the return to the pontoon of the empty boxes. 
3d. per dozen would pay the men equally well under better condi- 
tions. 

One wonders, too, why the very broad space between the river- 
front of the building and the place where the steamers lie has not 
been utilised. It could all be used without diminishing the water- 
way or impeding navigation more than the area of three or four iron 

piers, similar to those upon which the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway bridge over the Thames at Blackfriars is supported, as the 
level of the ground floor of the market is sufficiently elevated to allow 
barges to pass under the proposed platform freely at any state of the 
tide. Half a dozen whip-cranes at the end of this platform would, 
being directly over the hatchways, pull up these boxes with great 
rapidity, as they are of uniform size and weight, the latter being 
1 cwt. only. 

The removal of the unused gallery and its staircases, of the portico 
and its columns (the shops on each side the floor and the iron 
columns supporting the roof need not be touched of course), of the iron 
palisades enclosing the needless spaces in the area, and the extension 
riverwards high over the waterway, like the reach, for instance, of the 
Cannon Street Railway Station over the river, would not cost more 
than 20,000/., and would rather more than double the space now 
available for salesmen’s stands. 

When it is borne in mind that the rent of stall space is 9d. per 
foot per week, 17/. 11s. per yard per annum, that the area of one of 
the columns alone would readily let for 40/. a year, one is at first 
sight struck with wonder that such obvious and simple remedies have 
not been adopted long ago. If these things were done, Billingsgate 
would be more than equal to all demands upon it for generations, 
and if the vans bringing the raw material for curers and smokers of 
haddocks were sent elsewhere, Thames Street would need no widening 
at all. 

Why, then, is this not done? I think that if some member of 
the Corporation were to move for the preparation of a map of the 
property the Corporation is now and has been long vehemently urged 
to acquire for widening Thames Street, and cutting a new street &c..,. 
and that all the property which belonged to persons interested in any 
way were coloured red on such plan, they would find that it would 
throw a flood of light upon this clamour and the clamourers. 
The crowding is artificial. The present market was rebuilt only 
some ten years ago, and if it were limited to the legitimate, that is 
fishmongers’ business, is amply sufficient. 

It will not be questioned that we have learnt a good deal from our 
inspection of Billingsgate Market, for in qualifying to design an 
important structure it is needful to learn what to avoid, as well as 
to learn what to adopt. 
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Let us now take the market at Grimsby into consideration. An 
amount of business is transacted here daily which is really wonderful. 
As this article was not contemplated when I visited Grimsby I did not 
obtain statistics, but it seems to me to be much greater than that 
done at Billingsgate, and yet, so well designed is the market, and so 
simple, there was not a fourth of the confusion or crowding which is 
the most prominent characteristic of Billingsgate. The market, or 
pontoon, as it is called there, is simply a long roofed platform, having 
the dock on one side and railway sidings upon the other. The height 
of the platform from the ground is just the height of the floor of a 
railway waggon from the rails. It is, I should think, nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, but the boats that come alongside are so many that 
they are made fast end-on to the platform. The latter is about 
25 feet broad (it would be better if it were broader, I think). 
The fish, as it is landed, is rapidly sold by Dutch auction as to the 
trawlers, by ordinary auction as to the more valuable kinds of fish. 
After it is sold it is put (with ice) loose into the machines for London, 
and that which is for inland towns, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds &c., 
in boxes and hampers, in which cases on its arrival it is easy of 
manipulation, and the great delays which would occur in its removal 
at those towns if it were sent loose in tanks or machines, is thus 
avoided altogether. They would not tolerate for a week in any of the 
towns in the North what is patiently borne in London. Catch York- 
shiremen, or Lancashiremen either, tolerating one of the so-called 
‘machines’ standing, not six hours, but even one hour, in their streets. 
The occupiers, and owners too, of all the adjoining property would 
make short work of them. But then they are men with public spirit 
and courage, and they think that the trade, and the police, and even 
the corporations too, exist for the public, and not the public for 
them. 

Once on board the railway trucks it is speedily on its way to its 
destination. My visits to Grimsby paid me well. I learnt there 
that a prodigious trade can be done, and done without any great dis- 
comfort or confusion, in a very plain and inexpensive structure ; room, 
light, free passage for air, and protection from the weather seem all 
that is wanted. Nevertheless, I think that if the roof of the platform 
were ten or twelve feet higher it would be better. The roof itself, also, 
in my opinion, should be a ‘ Jean-to’ roof, and not a ridged one, with 
leaves drooping to each other. There would then be no need of sky- 
lights, allowing the sunshine to fall upon the fish, and if the upper 
edge of the ‘lean-to’ pointed to the north they would get the light 
without sunshine. If it projected also on light ornamental brackets, 
so as to keep the rain from the fish during the loading of the railway 
wagons, it would be a further improvement, as sunshine and rain 
are both prejudicial to fish in a high degree. There are no cellars in 
this market. 
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The Manchester market was the next visited, and a very excellent 
market it is, cr rather, I ought to say they are, for there are two fish 
markets, one wholesale and one retail. The wholesale market is well 
adapted for its purpose, though here, as in Billingsgate, it has been 
found in practice that the cellars are useless. They were intended to 
keep fish in, but it is found that it keeps better on the ground floor in 
a current of air than below, and the cellars ‘are only now used for 
stowing away empty and broken boxes &c. 

They have not here, however, made the blunder of erecting an 
upper floor. 

The retail market is not quite so good, as the purchasers go down 
the centre of the hall between two rows of good stalls, but the fish 
to supply these stalls is also brought down this aisle, and in conse- 
quence, though well flagged, it is very wet and sloppy. It seems to 
me that the two rows of stalls should have gone down the middle 
back to back, with a four-foot passage between them for fish only, 
and two clean, wide, and dry passages, for customers only, down each 
side next the wall. 

We now come to Birkenhead, a very commodious market, quite 
open on all four sides, that is to say, it occupies a square. The 
passages from end to end are 15 feet wide, and give excellent means 
of getting about the market; there are also cross passages of equal 
width. But the roof is faulty, it lets in the sunshine, which is pre- 
judicial to fish, and even, though in a less degree, to fruit and vege- 
tables, after they are removed from the ground. And they have 
likewise spent an immense sum in making vaults, which are unused 
by the market people, and have been let to bitter beer brewers at 
very low rents—rents which cannot give more than 1 or 14 per cent. 
on their cost. For myself, too, I think that the outer row of shops 
or stalls would have an immense advantage if they had had a front- 
age to the streets outside as well as one looking inwards into the 
market. 

I visited also the fish markets at Bordeaux, Paris, Boulogne, 
Brussels, Marseilles, and many others, both at home and abroad, but 
as a detailed account of each would unduly prolong this part of my 
subject, I will content myself with noticing only those of Paris and 
Brussels. The market at Paris is very good indeed, and, thanks to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s letter of introduction, I and the civil engineer I took 
with me were afforded every facility for a thorough examination of 
it. They transact the business in three ways here. There is, first, 
‘Vente a la criée,’ sale by auction as at Billingsgate; second, ‘ Vente 
4 lamiable,’ a private bargain; and lastly, ‘Les Ventes au détail,’ 
which is simply the retailing by stallkeepers. 

Those who sell by auction are called the ‘ facteurs,’ and they sell 
much as in Billingsgate. Those who sell ‘a l’amiable’ (private 
bargain) are called ‘commissionnaires.’ They stand in a row with 
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their goods in lots (mostly wholesale), which are placed on large flat 
baskets, very shallow. These flat baskets are all behind a line in- 
dented on the floor ; the buyers are outside. On making a purchase 
the seller pushes it outside the indented line, and the buyer places 
on the top fish a brass label stamped with his name. When the 
buyer has made all his purchases he gives to one of the 160 § forts,’ 
or porters, a master label, who then collects and removes to the cart 
or van waiting outside all parcels with a similar label, wherever he 
may find them. 

The other sellers ‘au détail’ are just the keepers of the stalls 
who retail fish all day. 

But here there was a most elaborate system of vaults under the 
market. I should think there was as much money spent under the 
floor of the market as the whole of the superstructure had cost. This 
is also true of Brussels market; but in neither was the underground 
storey used as was intended, they were simply used, and that to a 
very small extent, as ‘receptacles for empty and broken packages, 
except in one where a box cart was placed below a grating to receive 
the refuse, after the close of the market, and so save the trouble of 
shovelling it up before it was carted away. 

By far the best. market of all, however, was the one at Brussels; 
it beats Paris, as Paris does London, and anyone who wants to see 
what Billingsgate is, should go at 3 a.m., and stop till late in the 
day, and then he will understand something about it. 

At Brussels the auctioneer’s rostrum stands against the middle of 
the end wall, and it is constructed on the same plan as that intro- 
duced at Manchester by Mr. Page to save room. On his right is a 
large entrance, on his left an equally large exit. The railway vans 
draw up at the former ; they are unloaded with great rapidity (indeed, 
immense quantities are unloaded during the night). A low bench 
is in front of and below him, and further off a crescent-shaped stand 
or platform, graduated like a flower-stand in a greenhouse; upon 
the four tiers of this the buyers stand. The ‘forts,’ or porters, bring 
up the panniers of fish and empty them into a large flat basket, 
about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, which stands on the low bench, 
so that every buyer can see all the fish well (and the Sanitary In- 
spectors, too, who stand by). The lot is knocked down to some one 
almost as soon as it is emptied. Other porters, with hooks, draw the 
basket off.on to a two-wheeled barrow of the same height as the 
bench, and as they do it, others in charge of the barrow away with 
it to the customer’s van outside, or to one of the numerous stalls in 
the market. These are in double rows, back to back. Between the 
backs is a narrow passage about one foot wider than the barrows. 
Arrived at the stall, it is pushed off the barrow (which has no sides) 
on to.the customer’s ground and away again. Between the fronts of 
the stalls are wider passages for the townspeople (these are kept 
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very clean and very dry underfoot), who visit the: market in great 
numbers, and in comfort and cleanliness make their purchases. 

The order, precision, efficiency, and great rapidity with which 
the wholesale business is conducted is simply admirable. The 
empties are removed at once and carried away by the second door 
spoken cf. 

The conclusion arrived at was that it was not needful to spend a 
large amount of money to make a good market building ; that a good 
situation alike for collecting and distributing supplies, plenty of 
room, light without sunshine, air and water, easy access, protection 
from the weather, and due regard to facilities for manipulation, were 
all that was wanted, and that overhead and underground structures 
were a mere waste of money. 

Now let us take for examination the best mode of distribution. 

In any place but London you would have little difficulty here. 
You would open your markets, supplies would flow in, buyers would 
come; but all that is very different in London. Trade agglomerates 
in a few hands, in a certain place, and all concerned make. common 
cause against any change, like the watersellers in Lisbon and in 
Barcelona, whose combinations against the Waterworks recently 
introduced in those cities became so serious that they had :to be 
bought off. So here, it is not only the salesmen in Billingsgate who 
resist, by all means in their power, any and all change, but even 
the fishmongers, who suffer so much, are found arrayed against 
change, unless a fish salesman is mistaken who assured me. that 
‘the fishmongers didn’t want it to be easy to get to Billingsgate; 
people would get to know too much about the prices they gave for 
their stuff.’ 

Well, I can readily believe this, for Mr. Hewitt, a large salesman, 
said, in evidence, that his company, which sells in one year over 
20,000 (I am not sure that it was not over 30,000) tons of fish of all 
kinds at Billingsgate, only realised a penny and a third of a penny 
per pound forthe whole. We all know at what prices the fishmongers 
sell it. 

It is not a little suggestive, too, that when the Corporation ordered 
an inquiry into the causes of the high prices of fish in London in 
1881, the Chairman, in his opening speech, said that they meant to 
call witnesses from, Ist, catchers and senders; 2nd, from carriers ; 
3rd, from salesmen ; and 4th, from fishmongers. Now what was the 
fact? Their report, presented August 9, 1881, shows they called 
22 catchers and senders, 14 carriers, 9 salesmen, and one fishmonger. 

There was some amusing evidence given before this Committee 
(which sat in 1881), illustrative of the results of limiting the trade 
to a few hands, as is inevitable while Billingsgate is the only market. 
One witness cheerfully put upon record in his evidence that ‘I never 
think proper to have a partner. I am very generous to my children, 
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but I have no partner ;’ that as to Billingsgate smells, ‘I love its 
smells and all its other things. To give you an idea of the intensity 
of that smell, a short time ago I went to the Theatre and sat behind 
several ladies, and in about half an hour I heard, “ Dear me, what a 
strong smell of sprats!” I knew very well what it was, I went outside 
directly.’ He also spoke of costermongers and offal fish. ‘We do 
not want the offal fish, we could not sell it. When those poor 
fellows come down, I myself have taken as much as from 8001. to 
1,000/. in the morning solely in ready cash from these poor men,’ 
Of his income, income from business, he says, ‘I and my sons, who are 
very successful and prosperous men, perhaps we are in receipt of from 
15,000/. to 20,0001. a year probably. I went into the market a poor 
boy without a penny.’ He then went on to say to the Committee: ‘I 
must say, gentlemen, that we feel in Billingsgate very much hurt, we 
feel very much grieved and very sore to think that . . . members of 
the Corporation should pay any attention to any absurd, frivolous 
charge that may be brought against us.’ And further on: ‘There is 
really no fault to be found. I believe Billingsgate, and the habitués 
and the parties who do business in Billingsgate, to be almost immacu- 
late.’ He seems to be a lineal descendant of Little Jack Horner. 

One more extract from this amusing old fellow’s evidence, and we 
part with him. ‘Every gentleman who knows the country at all, and 
the fishings, must know that thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons of sprats and herrings are used as manure. Good 
fish! it will not pay half the cost of bringing and sending to London. 
What is the use of expecting it?’ 

I merely add to this, that the railway companies bring coal to 
London from Yorkshire for 4s, and some odd pence per ton, which 
presumably pays them. 

Still, fortunately now for the London public, the monopoly has 
been so overdone that a careful examination seems to show that even 
here ‘ the resources of civilisation’ are not all exhausted. 

South London, the bulk of whose population is poor, could not pay 
the high prices demanded for fish, and although it contains one and 
three-quarter million of people, there are scarcely any fish shops at 
all south of the River, until you reach the distant suburbs. For 
example, I drove with a companion from the Elephant and Castle 
to London Bridge in an open carriage. My companion was to count 
the fish shops on the one side, and I on the other. We afterwards 
drove between Southwark Bridge and the Elephant and Castle, taking 
the main road, of course, in each case ; then from the Elephant and 
Castle to Blackfriars Bridge. Then between the Elephant and Castle 
and Waterloo Bridge ; afterwards from the same point to Westminster 
Bridge ; and then from the same point to Lambeth Bridge. The main 
thoroughfares and streets traversed will not be less than five miles, 
probably nearer six than five miles. We only found two shops in the 
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whole of these roads which sold fish exclusively, and one which was 
partly a fish and partly a greengrocer’s shop. None of them sold fish 
of the more expensive kinds. I do not count the fish shop at Waterloo 
Station and the one at London Bridge, for the obvious reason that they 
are not for the supply of fish to the inhabitants around, but only for 
the accommodation of gentlemen living out of town and going by 
railway, and yet the London population south of the River amounts 
to one million and three-quarters, or three times as many people as 
live in Manchester. They have practically had no fish at all, and we 
may therefore begin in this district with a clean slate. 

I have suggested, for the accommodation of people who may 
wish to go into the trade as fishmongers, that a system of delivery 
should be organised at very low rates, say 2d. per cwt. within a radius 
of one mile of the market, and another 2d. within a radius of two 
miles, in no case for the delivery to the shops north of the River; the 
minimum charge to be 3d. Thus it would be possible for a shop- 
keeper to go into business with a capital of a few pounds only, as he 
would neither want horse nor cart, nor stable, nor yard to put them 
in, nor two men to take care of them (one to remain with the horse 
and van and one to go into the market) ; he or she would be able to 
come to market at a reasonable hour in the morning, make purchases 
without being crowded or inconvenienced, and find them at his shop 
door in many cases when he got back. At present a man cannot 
become a fishmonger without an expenditure of some hundreds of 
pounds. By the system suggested, a man could enter upon it well 
with 10/. or 12/. This system established, I imagine that where it 
was adopted it would create a new group of fishmongers, as it is well 
known to those who have studied the social life of London, that the 
wives of many warehousemen and clerks employed in the City open 
shops in some inexpensive neighbourhood for the sale of stationery 
or fancy goods, or hosiery, millinery, or other matters of that kind, in 
the hope of supplementing their husbands’ scanty earnings in the 
City. These laudable efforts at self-help in a vast number of cases 
result in a severe loss, and in many, in disaster. Not so with 
the suggestion I have made. Arrangements could be devised for 
greatly facilitating the business of the costermongers—a most useful 
class of people in distributing supplies of food at the houses of the 
poor. At present the costermonger attending Billingsgate Market has 
to wait for hours before he can get a chance of making a purchase at 
all, and then has to buy a box of one quality of fish. There are some 
who can take two boxes or more, and thus secure a little variety, but 
the costermonger of small means who has only got 5s. or 68. to lay 
out in all, is obliged to go to the bummaree and pay greatly enhanced 
prices fur his limited purchase. At any new market, benches should 
be reserved for the accommodation of this class of buyers. Upon 
these would be laid out a quantity of fish of all kinds, beginning with 
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a few tons per day, which would be offered to them at wholesale 
prices, and they could pass their barrows along the front of these 
benches, select what sorts, and just as much or as little as they wanted, 
and get away with it. At present the costermonger buying this fish in 
boxes at Billingsgate has to travel from two to four miles with it before 
he can unpack it or wash it, so as to prepare it for sale. Ample 
accommodation should be provided at a new market for doing this 
before he leaves the premises, so that, having bought his goods, he can 
commence selling as soon as he gets outside the gates. A further 
scheme is possible, but ought not to be put into operation unless 
absolutely necessary, for fear of placing temptation in the way of 
boys whose moral principle might not be strong enough to bear it, 
and it would be but a poor result of our labours, if, while trying to 
eheapen the food of the poor, we found we were breaking down the 
moral. restraints in young people just entering life. The scheme, 
however, was as follows. 

Stevenson Blackwood, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the Post Office, was 
applied to some months ago, and kindly assented to a proposal to 
have all the rounds or ‘ beats’ of the men engaged in delivering 
letters ‘mapped out’ and coloured on a large map of London, six 
inches to the mile. This has been done, and, if other means failed 
of securing the sale and distribution amongst the people of the better 
supply of fish, a ‘Fisher Boys’ Brigade’ would be formed. Two 
postmen’s beats would be taken as one ‘round’ for a boy, and the 
whole of the boys would be furnished with barrows, on the principle of 
perambulators, consisting of a shallow tray 3 feet by 4 feet, placed 
upon three wheels, with springs, and which is easily movable by a 
boy, with 150 to 200 pounds of fish upon it. It will thus be seen 
that, although at some considerable trouble in organising the plan, it 
would be possible to cover the whole of London with these barrows 
every day. The number of men engaged in delivering the morning 
mail in London is about 2,700. It has been calculated that 1,350 
barrows at about 2/. each, and uniforms for the boys, could be provided 
at an expense, all told, not exceeding 4,000/. 

Lastly, very ample space should be set apart in any new 
market for retailing fish. It should be laid out on the plan of the 
market at Brussels, which leaves a narrow passage between each double 
row of stalls for the fish to be brought to the stalls, and a much wider 
space in front of these stalls for the buyers, and this space can be kept 
quite dry and clean. The market should be kept open as long as any- 
body wishes to remain to sell, and should only be closed on Saturday 
night at half-past eleven, and kept closed till one a.m. on Monday. 

We now come to the fourth and last topic—that is, the best 
means of obtaining supplies of fish. 

In the first’ place, a very considerable number (nearly a third) of 
the boats are either the property of fish salesmen and fishmongers, or 
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they have a lien upon them in the shape of mortgage. One condition 
of this mortgage (which is rigorously enforced) is that all fish caught 
in that boat should be consigned to that particular salesman or 
mortgagee, by the mortgagor, for sale. The boatmen seem to have 
had, from all I can hear,a hard time of it in-this matter. The 
interest now charged is 74 per cent. Until very recently nothing 
was lent under 10 per cent., the amount advanced seldom exceeding 
three-fifths of the cost of the boat, and very often much less. The 
mortgagor is obliged to insure his boat for the security of the 
mortgagee, and the policy is deposited with the mortgagee. 
The commission on the sale of the catch of the trawler averages 
not less than 40/. per annum. It is easy to see what a ‘ good 
thing’ the mortgagee has of it; but this is not all. The mort- 
gagee frequently combines the business of a ship’s husband or ship’s 
chandler with that of money-lending and fish-selling. In this 
case he requires the mortgagor to buy the whole of his provisions 
(beef, pork, bread, &c.) of him. He must also buy of him sails, 
cordage, fish tackle, and even sea-boots, jerseys, and other clothing 
which he and his apprentices wear. The unfortunate mortgagor is 
‘worked,’ as it is called, ‘up hill and down dale, and in some few 
cases the whole of the profits earned by the boat are netted by the 
mortgagee. Such, however, is the abundance of fish in the North 
Sea, that, notwithstanding these very onerous conditions, the smack- 
owners, as a class, thrive, and the man of one boat speedily obtains a 
second and a third out of savings; the man who has two or three, 
speedily obtains six or seven; and it may be said, with perfect truth, 
that the far greater portion of boats now fishing in the North Sea 
have been bought and paid for by the earnings and profits of smack- 
owners made in the trade. Two courses are open to merchants— 
either to buy at the ports supplies of fish sufficient for their purpose, 
or to purchase and equip boats and catch the fish themselves. 

I was a good deal surprised, during the time which I have spent at 
the various ports, to find that the fishermen had to pay so high interest 
for their money. The security is unimpeachable, because, if the boat 
is lost at sea, the mortgagee’s risk is fully.covered by the policy which 
he holds. I can only account for the high rates charged by the fact 
that so many are competing for loanable capital, and it is not much 
known outside the ports themselves how profitably money can be em- 
ployed in this way. The mortgage deed is simplicity itself, costing next 
to nothing, as indeed all documents affecting shipping are. The sums 
advanced being small—from 300/. to 400/., and 500/. to 600/. in 
each case—probably renders this class of business not worth the notice 
of large capitalists, excepting those who are in the fish trade, and who 
are unwilling, of course, to accept a lower rate of interest when 
they can get a high one, though they are now obliged to accept 73, 
whereas, only very recently, 10 per cent. was the recognised rate of 
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interest charged. I know a case of one fishmonger who, in addition to 
employing a person at one of the north-east ports to purchase supplies 
of fish for him, has another whose sole occupation is to lend money on 
mortgage to boat-owners. Of course it is necessary for this purpose 
to have some one acquainted with the value of the boats, and a person 
resident in the port knows almost every boat that sails by name, date 
of launching, as also everything else connected with the trade, so that 
he can thoroughly protect his principal from loss. That it would pay 
a company to enter upon this class of business with a large capital 
and by means of steam carriers to bring the fish to London, there can 
be no doubt. I am told, and I believe it to be true, that one large 
company engaged in the fishing trade transacted business last year 
with the following results. They debited their fleet with the full 
amount of insurance which would have been charged to them had 
they been insured outside; nearly the whole of this was profit. They 
added a considerable sum to a depreciation fund, they bought and 
paid for a new steamer out of the revenue, and they divided 15 per 
cent. A corporation so formed would not merely secure, with almost 
absolute certainty, very high dividends, but would also serve the 
equally important purpose of supplying food, good, wholesome, and 
cheap, to the much-enduring inhabitants of this large city, since it 
is quite clear that the fish at least have no particular preference for 
the nets of those now engaged in the trade—they are as accessi- 
ble to the new comer as they are to those who are now in the 
trade, and it is quite certain that the population of London would 
gratefully appreciate the commodity when brought to London. A 
company starting this business now would enjoy unusual facilities 
in London for the disposal of their goods, without encountering the 
opposition of those engaged in the trade. It will have been ob- 
served by thoughtful men who have watched the course of trade in 
London for the last twenty years, that owing to the increasingly 
crowded state of the navigation of the Thames, docks are being 
built lower and lower down the river. I believe, but am not quite 
sure, that it is contemplated to construct docks as low down as 
Tilbury, opposite Gravesend. Any portion of the banks of the river 
connected with London by railway is practically now part of London 
itself, just as much as St. Katherine’s Dock was. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company have recently established a 
continental service of trains, and opened a new route to the Conti- 
nent by way of Queenborough, on the Isle of Sheppey, at the mouth 
of the Thames, and Flushing; for the accommodation of this traffic 
they have constructed a short branch from their main line to Queen- 
borough, and have there erected a jetty alongside of which large 
steamers can come at any state of the tide. The trains from Queen- 
borough to Ludgate Hill take exactly one hour and thirty minutes for 
the journey. Let us suppose, therefore, that such a company as I 
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have glanced at had a fleet of boats fishing in the North Sea and 
three or four steam carriers collecting fish from them for conveyance 
to London. If they run to Queenborough instead of Billingsgate it 
is pretty clear that they would make four trips to and from the fishing 
grounds, for three which they can make if they come up sixty miles of 
river navigation to Billingsgate. They would also escape the con- 
tinual accidents which occur to boats coming and going in the river, 
and which, I am told, in some form or other, inflict or receive some 
trifling damage one trip in five, where the trouble of adjusting the 
claims for damages is out of all proportion to the amount of money 
involved. I have carefully examined the ground at Queenborough, 
consulted the managing director of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company on the subject, and he answers for the perfect 
willingness of the company to lay out at once whatever may be 
required should further facilities be needed for the reception and 
accommodation of this traffic, and that the company will also be 
prepared to quote a moderate rate for fish brought by this route into 
London. The boats would escape from the delays arising from fog, 
and from getting the men together when once they have got ashore. 
They would be free from pilotage dues, tolls at Billingsgate, and 
a great number of other charges, such, for instance, as the 3d. a 
box which is charged for landing the goods, and a further charge 
(varying from 4d. to 6d., and more) which is charged in Billingsgate 
for carrying it from the auctioneer’s stand to the cart of the buyer, 
and, in point of fact, of the numerous expenses connected with landing 
and selling fish at that market. There would be a very considerable 
pecuniary advantage in adopting this particular route; but even sup- 
posing this were not so, and it was found at any time in the future that 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company raised the rates 
unduly, they would still have access to Billingsgate, and also to any 
other river markets which may be made ; and I have stated what the 
company already engaged in this business is earning, even under pre- 
sent circumstances. This is one of the few cases in which supplies 
can be augmented, nay doubled, without going through a long pre- 
liminary period of high or higher prices. For example, coal gets 
dear, as in 1872, 1873, and 1874, and capital is at length, though 
very slowly, attracted to its production. Here, however, a much less 
period of time would suffice. 

Few who see a smoked haddock on their table know what an extent 
of capital and labour are engaged in the production of smoked had- 
dock, or how rapidly a great, steady, and almost inexhaustible supply 
was obtained from the North Sea as soon as a demand for it arose. 
This fish when caught is used for two different purposes. The 
greater part is used for smoking, and the rest is used fresh for the 
table. The former portion, that for smoking, is probably not less 
than fifty times as much as the latter. When caught, the haddocks 
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intended for smoking are immediately eviscerated and (together with 
a quantity of ice) are either stowed away in bulk in ‘pound’ (the 
pounds are like the stalls in a stable, in the hold of the ship), or in 
boxes holding about six stones of fish each; the boxes themselves 
weigh 223 lbs. each. 

The fish intended for the table are not eviscerated, hence they 
are called ‘round’ haddocks to distinguish them from the others, 
which are called ‘ kit’ haddocks. 

Of course there are sometimes a few soles, or a few turbots, plaice, 
and other fish in the trawl when it is lifted, and these are also packed 
in boxes which are called boxes of ‘ mixed.’ 

As haddocks are used for two distinct purposes, so the fishing for 
them itself is conducted in two distinct ways. The boats are said 
to be ‘ fleeting’ or they are said to be ‘single boating.’ When they 
are ‘ fleeting’ there are from 100 to 120 boats (worth on an average 
1,200/. apiece) fishing in company. They are in command of an 
admiral who receives, in addition to his pay as skipper, threepence 
for each boat every time her fish is taken out of her by the steam 
carrier (generally daily). Four steam carriers are attached to each 
fleet. These fleets remain at sea from six to eight months, either 
on or near the Dogger Bank, if fishing for offal and cod; off the 
Dutch coast, on the Horn Reef, or on the Silt, for * prime’ generally, 
and on the Silver Pits for soles. 

When ‘ fleeting’ the catch is always packed in boxes with ice. 
When ‘single boating’ it is generally packed in the ‘pounds’ I 
have described. As it will keep fresh longer in large bulk with ice 
than it will in the boxes, this obviates the necessity of returning to 
port so often as would otherwise be needful. The ‘fleeting’ boats 
have their catch collected at sea as nearly as possible daily by the 
steam carrier, which immediately makes the best of its way to port. 

Owing to the fact that Grimsby and Hull are so much nearer 
the fishing ground than London is, by far the larger portion is carried 
into those ports, and thence sent off by night trains to London. 

The more valuable kinds of fish on being landed are packed into 
large boxes or hampers, but the ‘kit’ haddocks are put loose into 
what are called machines. These machines are long boxes lined 
with lead, some 15 feet long by 5 feet 6 inches broad and 2 feet 6 
inches deep, which are divided internally into four equal spaces each 
of which holds half a ton of fish, and the machine is carried on the 
railway on a railway truck or waggon with low sides. On arriving 
at London these machines are lifted bodily from the railway waggon 
by a powerful hydraulic crane, lowered on to a strong street trolly 
and drawn by horses into Thames Street, where they form a long 
line, sometimes a quarter of a mile long, and these are the things 
(and these only, as anyone may see any day by going into Thames 
Street) that cause the obstruction and overcrowding, as, containing 
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the less valuable fish, they wait until the vans containing the prime, 
which is sold first, are unloaded. The detention is sometimes for 
eight or nine hours (the average over a long period was found to be 
4 hours and 49 minutes), so that the average detention of the 
tanks containing offal is probably not under six hours. Some cod 
and other kinds of prime are carried in these tanks or machines, 
put’ the quantity is very small indeed compared with that of the 
‘kit’ haddocks, the great bulk of cod &c. being packed in boxes and 
hampers. 

The quantity of ‘ kit’ haddocks or haddocks for smoking brought 
to London daily per railway is about sixty tons. The greater part 
of the people who smoke it live and carry on their business in the 
Borough and in Lock’s Fields near the Walworth Road. The names 
and addresses of all the buyers attending the Sunday market were 
taken for me one morning; there were nine of them north of the 
Thames and nineteen south of it. The larger buyers also are on the 
south side. 

As more than 1,500 fishing-smacks from the Humber alone are 
fishing continuously for months, it follows that every tide which 
flows brings some part of them (or steam carriers from them) into 
port. The perishable nature of their cargo brooks no delay in dealing 
with it ; so, as Billingsgate is closed altogether on Sundays and as 
the ordinary business of the railway goods department is also closed 
on that day, it came about that consignees went to King’s Cross to 
release their goods on Sunday mornings, and there is now a market 
there early every Sunday morning. On the day I went, there were 
twenty-seven railway truckloads for sale; the sale was speedily 
effected, without crowding, inconvenience, or wrangling. On two 
days when I sent my servants there were twenty-four and twenty-six 
respectively ; the average I was told was twenty-six, and, what 
seemed strange to me, I was told that the prices realised on Sunday 
are higher than on other days, which was accounted for by a fish 
merchant in this way: ‘* You see, the buyers can get to see the fish 
here, in Thames Street they can’t ; that’s how it is.’ 

Now all this fish was ‘ kit’ haddocks, not a pound of any other 
kind. The other sorts, I suppose, are sent elsewhere or otherwise 
disposed of. 

All the buyers come to buy ‘kit’ haddocks for smoking and 
nothing else. 

On the morrow, and indeed on every other day in the week, this 
fish and these buyers are all struggling, and at times almost fighting, 
to get as near to Billingsgate as they can, and are the occasion of 
horrible confusion and inconvenience there. 

What if the fruit merchants on the other side of Thames Street 
were to bring all the oranges landed in Southampton and Liverpool 
in machines, and insist upon keeping the vans standing whilst they 
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were leisurely transferred by hand into baskets in Thames Street? or 
what if some one were to apply to the Corporation for a licence to 
erect in Thames Street for six hours every day a stall eight feet wide 
extending from Fish Street Hill to the Tower of London ? 

Yet neither of these proposals would be one whit more unreason- 
able than the astounding abuse which from a small beginning has 
grown to such huge dimensions, everybody too busy meantime to 
analyse minutely the cause of the horrid discomfort of which all so 
justly complain. 

As Professor Huxley says that all the fish which is now caught in 
the North Sea does not probably exceed five per cent. of what might 
be caught without the least fear of exhausting the supply, it is clear 
that there is room for indefinite extension of the beneficent industry 
of catching it. It is also clear, from the evidence I have quoted, and 
it is besides clear to myself from personal investigations at the ports 
extending over a long period, that there are now at once and imme- 
diately very large supplies available, if the pernicious combination 
which seeks to limit the advent of fish to London to their own hands, 
can only be successfully encountered. This monopoly does much 
more harm than appears on the surface. 

I remember taking much interest, some time ago, in tracing the 
enormous growth in our imports of tea consequent upon successive re- 
ductions of duty ; 50,000,000 Ibs. I think, if I remember correctly, was 
added to our consumption by a reduction in the duty of sixpence 
perlb. It follows that the pre-existent duty not only extracted a given 
amount from the pockets of the consumer, but that it prevented this 
augmentation in consumption. Imports are paid for by exports; so that 
all the manufacturing activity and commercial enterprise engaged in 
preparing all the manufactured goods with which the extra tea was paid 
for was also prevented. So with the merciless monopolists who have 
so long and so grievously enhanced the price of fish to Londoners; 
they have prevented, in old Mr. Stevenson’s words, the comical 
witness already quoted, ‘thousands and thousands and thousands 
and thousands of tons’ of excellent food from ever reaching London 
at all. 

SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 
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THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE 
ARMY. 


Ir is a common boast that the military and naval forces of Great 
Britain are composed entirely of volunteers, and that as Englishmen 
we are free from compulsory service ; whilst the great Continental 
nations are compelled to have recourse to it. Those who have lived 
abroad, and have watched the operation of the laws of conscription, 
have some knowledge of the various evils connected with it; but are 
chiefly struck by the fact of the large numbers of able-bodied men 
who are taken from industrial occupations—about 1 per cent. of the 
population—and compelled to serve in the military forces of their 
country for several years, at wages which, including food, clothing, 
and lodging, are far below what the same men could earn if free to 
work as mere labourers. 

They little think of the burden imposed upon those countries by 
the necessity of every male child being registered and under observa- 
tion from infancy to manhood, so as to prevent escape from liability 
to military service. Liberty of action is unknown, notice having to 
be given of every change of residence by parents until the time comes 
for selection, which is in the first instance effected much in the same 
way as cattle are chosen in a market. The whole of the male popu- 
lation on reaching maturity are medically inspected, with the excep- 
tion of notorious cripples, and a very few, such as the only sons of 
widows, who are legally exempt, and, after rejection of the weakly, 
the ballot decides who among the able-bodied are to be taken for 
service. 

In Germany, although all are liable, only about one-third are 
taken for military service, two-thirds remaining free, or only liable to 
be taken in the event of war, for transport and other non-combatant 
services. The burden of three years’ service with the colours, in the 
case of some of the young men who are studying for professions, is so 
great, and so destructive of their professional prospects, that a special 
provision has been made, by which, if they serve for a year at their 
own expense, and then pass a satisfactory examination, they are 
allowed to remain in civil life, subject only to be called out wi h the 
reserve for service in war. 
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By this means young men can pursue their studies without inter- 
mission, after completing their year of military service; but the 
privilege gained is individual, and other members of the same family 
are not relieved thereby of their liability, but have to take their 
chance of the ballot when their time comes. 

By this system, the tax of military service is imposed by lot, and 
if exacted alike from all without favour or affection, and without the 
power of purchasing exemption, would press upon the various classes 
of society with very different weight. The poor man, if drawn into 
the service, would get his living whilst losing comparatively little by 
the change. The artisan, taken at an age when he was acquiring per- 
fection in his art, by being deprived of the power of exercising his 
craft would not only suffer material loss in this respect, but have to 
give up a high rate of wages and a comfortable existence for the rough 
life of a barrack-room, with, comparatively speaking, nominal wages, 
The interruption of three years in the career of a young man study- 
ing a profession, or starting in mercantile business, is, if not ruinous, 
at least disastrous ; while in the case of a young man of wealth and 
independent means, military service in the ranks may be inconvenient 
and distasteful by interrupting his pleasures and amusements or 
preventing foreign travel, but can cause no serious injury; on the 
contrary, it may be beneficial by teaching habits of discipline. The 
chance of being drawn for military service, however, is such that in 
some countries it almost compels the rich to enter the service as officers. 
It is evident, therefore, that the various classes of society must feel the 
tax in different degrees, and that it must weigh very unequally upon 
them ; in fact, it is not conceivable that anything but the direst 
necessity would ever induce a nation to accept compulsory service, 
and it may well be questioned whether it would even be tolerated 
under these circumstances, if worked with strict impartiality and 

justice. The effect, also, of having young men of fortune and high 
social position in the ranks, which must be the case if there be no 
power to purchase freedom from service, would be a serious difficulty 
in the maintenance of order and discipline. If, on the contrary, the 
power of purchasing exemption from service were granted, its exercise 
would add to the unequal effects of the burden ; the price to be paid 
would be insignificant to the rich man, very onerous to the man of 
moderate means, and utterly unattainable by the artisan class, A tax 
of this nature imposed by lot would be unbearable. 

Compulsory service also would not give us what we require, being 
altogether incompatible with service in India and the Colonies, so 
much so that France is now contemplating the formation of a small 
colonial army on the principle of voluntary service. 

Thanks to our insular position, the integrity of which is now 
for the first time threatened by those speculators who are pro- 
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moting the construction of the Channel Tunnel, we have not hitherto 
had occasion to have recourse to compulsory service for our army, 
which, if of similar dimensions to those maintained during peace in 
Continental countries, would be 352,000 strong within the limit of 
the United Kingdom, with reserves capable in the event of war of 
bringing it up to about 1,200,000 men. Hitherto we have been 
content to maintain a comparatively small army for much more com- 
plicated and various duties, including the preservation of peace and 
order at home; the defence, in conjunction with the navy, of the 
United Kingdom and our colonies and possessions abroad against 
foreign enemies; and for securing our interests in: the latter from 
the attacks of dissatisfied and mutinous inhabitants within, and of 
civilised or semi-civilised people beyond, their borders. 

The principal duties of the British army have always been during 
recent periods of our history in connection with our colonies and’ 
possessions beyond the seas, and therefore, until 1854, the army was 
under the control of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; a separate 
War Department having been created only during the progress of the 
Crimean War. The duties of the army have remairtéll the same since 
this change, with the exception that the protection of our Indian 
possessions has been transferred entirely to the Royal army. The 
army may also have to take part in Continental wars in the future as 
it has done in the past under exceptional circumstances ; such a 
contingency, however, since the modern creation of the huge armies 
of the great Continental Powers, has become less probable, and what. 
we have chiefly to provide for now as formerly, is the defence of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and of the Greater Britain beyond 
the seas. The first and most important means to this end is un- 
doubtedly the navy, which, to be effective, must have its operations 
based upon coaling and refitting stations in all parts of the world 
wherever its squadrons and cruisers may be required to operate 
against anenemy. These should be secured by defences, and protected 
by adequate garrisons, without which our squadrons might some day 
find themselves deprived of their means of locomotion, and become, 
therefore, powerless. ; 

The army, then, is required for the defence of our home shores, 
and of our coaling and refitting stations at home and abroad, also for 
the protection of British interests and the maintenance of the Queen’s 
government in those of Her Majesty’s possessions, such as India or 
South Africa, which, from the weakness of the British-born white 
population, are unduly exposed to operations whether of disaffected 
persons within, or of enemies beyond, their frontiers. In order to 
achieve these objects, we maintain an army which, for the last ten 
years, from 1873 to 1882 inclusive, has averaged 189,343 men of all 
ranks, of whom 8,042 were officers and 181,301 non-commissioned 
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officers and men.' Of this force, an average of 92,737 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men have been at home, about 62,595 in India, and 
25,968 in our other possessions, including the Mediterranean fortresses, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, the Mauritius, South Africa, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, and the Dominion of Canada. 

It will readily be conceded that the force in India is marvellously 
small in proportion to the extent of the country and the immensity 
of its population, which very nearly equals that of all continental 
Europe put together, and that there can be no prospect whatever of 
its reduction, so long as we retain the government of that country. 

The small force, 25,968 men, distributed in our various stations 
abroad (exclusive of India), is totally inadequate for the defence of 
those few important positions which, if our ships of war are to keep 
the sea during a war with one or more maritime Powers, must be 
maintained for the purposes of supplying them with coal, and of 
enabling them to be refitted and occasionally docked—an operation 
which is necessary to prevent them from losing their efficiency as 
cruisers. 

The force at home, 92,737, fulfils several important duties. It 
supplies our home garrisons and furnishes reliefs for the 88,494 men 
who are abroad, for which purpose—allowing an average of six years’ 
service for each man beyond the seas—nearly 20,000 would have to 
be sent from the United Kingdom annually. This force also fulfils 
the important function of a second line to the troops stationed 
abroad; with its own reserve, now numbering about 30,000 men, it 
is the only trained military force the country has to depend upon to 
reinforce the troops in India, Africa, or elsewhere ; to bring up the 
garrisons of our coaling stations to that strength without which it 
would be an act of madness to leave them during a war with any 
powerful maritime State ; and to undertake such operations as those 
which have been lately carried on in Egypt. It is only necessary to 
recall to mind the events of the mutiny in India, and the consequent 
demands then made upon our home army, and to reflect upon the 
possibility of a recurrence—which God forbid—of such a calamity, 
combined with political difficulties with a European Power, which 
might compel us to reinforce our more important garrisons abroad, 
or even with the demands of a South African or Egyptian war, and 
it will be at once apparent that our military machine is desperately 
small for the work it has to perform; and that under conditions 
which may not be by any means remote, and may come upon us very 
suddenly and quickly, we shall run most dangerous risks if it is not 
maintained at its full strength, in a thorough state of efficiency and 
organisation, fit for service at anymoment. The present exceptional 

1 During the ten years from 1862 to 1872 the average was 199,400 of all ranks. 
The largest number during twenty years was in 1862, when the strength of the 
army was 222,839; and the least number in 1870, when it was 180,444. 
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call upon its resources to supply a small army of occupation in Egypt 
takes materially from its strength, and will, if the occupation is 
prolonged indefinitely, render an increase to the army necessary 
to enable it to comply with the normal demands to which it is 
subject. 

The question of the efficiency of the army is not one of party, but 
interests all alike—high and low, rich and poor, Radical or Tory— 
and is one which the country ought to insist upon having solved in 
such a way as will leave no doubt that it has its money’s worth for 
the money it expends upon its military organisation. If it were 
assured that this were the case, instead of being practically convinced 
that it is not so, an appeal might fairly be made to it to increase its 
expenditure for these objects; but, unfortunately, the idea is deeply 
rooted in the public mind—and certainly no military man can con- 
tradict it—that the army is not what it ought to be, and that a vast 
amount of the expenditure upon it is wasted, and even worse than 
wasted. Many contend, therefore, that it is useless to add to that 
expenditure until a supreme moment arrives when disturbances occur, 
and a military force has to be prepared for active service—when, 
even if it be of small extent, as in Abyssinia, Zululand, or Egypt, a 
lavish expenditure takes place, much of which would have been 
avoided under a sound organisation, our whole system is disarranged, 
and what remains behind after the departure of the expedition is an 
almost disorganised mass, which it would defy human ingenuity to 
get into good working order for action within any reasonable limit of 
time during which a war now-a-days is likely to last. This was the 
case at the time of the Zulu war; and things were not much im- 
proved at the time of the expedition to Egypt. The battalions that 
remained at home on both of these occasions were generally mere 
skeletons, totally inadequate for the purpose of training either officers 
or men, and altogether unfit to receive and assimilate the reserve 
men which might be sent to complete them. Batteries of artillery 
were in the most lamentable state, broken up and reduced both in 
men and horses, so that many of them could have scarcely put a 
single gun in the field; the cavalry, not having been called upon to 
send so many men abroad as the other arms of the service, were per- 
haps not quite in so unfortunate a condition, but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the whole army at home after the departure of 
the expedition to Egypt was in a lamentable condition. If we inquire 
into its state at the present moment, when the troops have for the 
most part been withdrawn from Egypt, we find but little improve- 
ment. Men are daily quitting the ranks on the completion of their 
army service, and are returning to civil life as reserve men, so utterly 
dissatistied that they will not accept the bribes that have been offered 
them in the shape of bounty to continue with the colours ; and we 
see several shiploads of men coming back from India, while the 
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Government have not the means of replacing them, and before long 
the very small European force we ordinarily keep there, as the back- 
bone of our power to govern 250 millions of people, will be reduced 
by a number equivalent to five out of fifty battalions allotted for its 
defence, and by one out of its nine regiments of cavalry. These men 
also are being brought home in the height of the summer, when the 
passage up the Red Sea is attended with risk of loss of health, and 
will not improve the chances of the men of obtaining employment 
when sent to the reserve. 

The army at home also is at the present moment more than 8,000 
men below its appointed strength, and is daily dwindling away, so 
that at the end of the present year, unless some extraordinary 
measures are taken to recruit it, there will be a deficiency of between 
15,000 and 20,000 men, which will be increased to between 25,000 
and 30,000 next year. 

Even the brigade of Her Majesty’s Guards, which, according to 
establishment voted by Parliament, ought to comprise 5,650 men, 
exclusive of officers, is nearly one thousand men below its strength. 
Many battalions of infantry of the line also are so weak that the 
commanding officer’s parades, which all hands are required to attend, 
are frequently not equal to the strength of a good company; and that 
the companies taken off duty under a recent general order, with a view 
to giving the captains an opportunity of training their men, are in 
numerous battalions mere squads of less than a dozen files with the 
corporals in the ranks; they are so weak that it is simply ridiculous 
to suppose that proper instruction can be imparted either to officers 
or men. This extreme weakness of the battalions unfortunately 
coincides with a period, when in consequence of the political condition 
of the country, which finds expression in projects for the destruction 
of public buildings and property by dynamite, the duties are exces- 
sively heavy, so much so that in almost every garrison at home the 
unfortunate soldiers have seldom more than three nights in bed, as it 
is termed; that is, every fourth night is passed on guard. 

As a natural consequence, the men are dissatisfied, officers in com- 
mand are obliged to give up instructing their men in field and 
musketry exercises, and are stimulated to press on the instruction of 
recruits with undue haste, in order to have more men available, 
and so to reduce the burden of duty required from the trained 
soldiers; the young soldiers by thousands yearly purchase their 
discharges, or desert, while many break down under training, 
and return to their homes without pensions to drag out a 
miserable existence, and earn their living as best they can 
as invalids? The young soldiers, from their hurried and im- 

? 5,581 men under twenty-one years of age have been discharged during the 


three years 1880-81-82, and 7,177 deserted during the same three years, having less 
than one year’s service. A lieutenant-colonel, in a letter published in the Standard 
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perfect training, are less apt for the special duties which de- 
volve upon them, for which in very many cases they are quite 
unfit. Meanwhile the soldiers who complete their service in the 
ranks are passing to the reserve utterly discontented, and the 
authorities are suddenly awakened to the fact that, from some cause 
or other, there is not a sufficiency of recruits to keep the army up 
to the strength which Parliament has voted as necessary for the 
military service of the nation. There can be no doubt from the 
General Annual Returns presented to Parliament, that, during the 
last ten years, 150,0U0 men have quitted the ranks of the army, and 
returned to civil life, who almost to a man will give it a bad character, 
and whose testimony would act as a powerful check to the blandish- 
ments of the recruiter. These are exclusive of men who have gone 
to the reserve. 

The Times in a leading article of the 23rd of May, with a view to 
allay what it confesses to be the justifiable anxiety expressed in some 
quarters on the causes of the present deficiency, begins by stating 
that the establishment of the army has been increased by about 
3,000 rank and file, and the recruiting of 1882 was more than that 
number below the average of the six years during which the short- 
service system has been in full operation, connecting the two as 
cause and effect. The facts, however, are as follows. The number 
of non-commissioned officers, rank and file, voted in the annual 
estimates for the financial year 1881-2 was 185,956; for the year 
1882-3, 185, 185, or 771 less, instead of 3,000 more than in the 
year 1882. A supplemental vote for an addition of 10,000 men was 
given for the despatch of the expeditionary force to Egypt, but this 
only covered the reserve men who were recalled to the colours. It 
is true that the vote for the present financial year is for 4,302 more 
men than for the last; but this has no bearing whatever on the 
deficiency in 1882, when the number of men enlisted was 3,569 less 
on June 8, writes :—‘I can assure you, sir, that the first six months of a recruit’s life 
is one of great hardship, and many break down from sheer overwork. From half- 
past six o’clock in the morning until six o’clock in the evening a recruit has scarcely 
an hour’s relaxation from drill; and when he is thoroughly tired he is expected to 
concentrate all his energies in mastering the first three rules of arithmetic. Until 
late in the evening he cannot venture to quit barracks, and then he flies to the 
public-house, and finds solace for all his woes in drink, I have known many a pro- 
mising young fellow to have utterly broken down from sheer hard work during the 
first six months of his service life. Let any member of Parliament call for a return 
of soldiers who purchase their discharge during the first three months of their ser- 
vice. Considerable astonishment at the numbers of men who pay their 102. would 
be evinced. The enormous amount of instruction soldiers now-a-days have to undergo, 
within a comparatively short period of time, acts as a perpetual nightmare over 
them, and they count the days when they will be legally free from the service. Is 
it any wonder, then, that these young fellows should carry the tale of their expe- 


riences into their native villages? I venture to assert that not a commanding 
officer in the service would be found to deny the truth of my statements.’ 
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than the average of the preceding six years, while the number of 
men voted by Parliament was actually 771 less than for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Times tells us that the obligation rests upon us to see that 
no deterrent not necessary for the preservation of discipline is allowed 
to stand in the way of recruiting, and then goes on to say that bad 
commanding officers and severe punishments for trifling errors are 
strong deterrents; that any one can govern in a state of siege, and 
any commanding officer can for the moment preserve discipline or 
its outward appearance by extreme severity. No officer who had 
ever commanded a body of men would subscribe to this doctrine, 
but would unhesitatingly pronounce it absurd and entirely opposed to 
all practical experience of command. It is well known by officers, 
and will undoubtedly be acknowledged by all steady, well-behaved 
soldiers, that that regiment is the most comfortable for all ranks where 
the strictest discipline is maintained, where the commanding officer 
never overlooks a breach of discipline either by officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, or soldier, and every one under his command, 
being thoroughly aware of the fact, takes care to avoid coming 
before him for a fault. This maintenance of strict discipline 
is not incompatible with, but is almost invariably accompanied by 
the greatest consideration for the men’s comfort, by the promotion 
of amusements and games, and by the granting of every indulgence 
which does not interfere with the demands of duty. The com- 
manding officer who is just to all and exercises authority without 
favour or affection for any one, combined with due consideration for 
the comforts and amusements of his men, is certain to secure the 
esteem and affection of all under his command; while none of them 
would demand or even wish that his power of punishment should be 
diminished, but on the contrary would uphold it as tending to their 
welfare and comfort, by repressing the vagabonds of whom there 
must always be a certain proportion in every regiment, and prevent- 
ing them from being a pest and annoyance to their better behaved 
and more respectable comrades. 

By command thus exercised numbers of bad characters have been 
reclaimed, and have had habits of regularity forced upon them which 
before long enter into their natures, and make them in the later years 
of their service staunch supporters of their officers, and good examples 
to their younger comrades, and ultimately, when they leave the service, 
good and useful citizens. 

This, I believe, is a fair description of the great majority of com- 
manding officers ; but alas! here and there one is to be found, although 
very rarely—and where can a rule be named to which there is no ex- 
ception ?—who may be described as a bad commanding officer, and 
who attempts to do what the Times appears to endeavour to induce 
the public to believe is the ordinary proceeding of commanding 
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officers of the British army, viz. to govern in a state of siege. It is 
well known throughout the army, and no one knows it better than 
the Commander in-Chief, that whenever a regiment or corps is 
afflicted by a commanding officer who does so govern, that corps is 
always in comparatively bad order, the outward appearance of disci- 
pline is not maintained, and it has more crime among its members 
than the corps governed by the normal commander, such as is described 
above. It is a gross libel on the officers of the army to suppose that 
martinets are not of very rare occurrence, and therefore in this, as in 
the statement of numbers before referred to, the Zimes endeavours to 
throw the public on a wrong scent as to the real cause of the want of 
recruits. In drawing attention to this deterrent the writer of the 
leader premises it by stating that the official returns show that these 
Draconic measures of commanding officers have not brought about a 
sensible diminution of crime. These returns show only too clearly 
that there has not been a diminution, but, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable and steady increase, going on for some years, in crimes which 
unfortunately are of that aggravated nature that for the most part 
commanding officers have no option but to send the offenders for trial 
by court martial. 

The following analysis of crime in the British army, which has 
been carefully compiled from the published annual returns, will speak 
for itself. These returns extend from 1872, the first published, to 
1882 for the army at home, and to 1881 for the army abroad. The 
average number of troops having varied as much as from 105,006 to 
84,380 at home, and from 99,068 to 83,511 abroad, in different years 
during this period, the numbers of courts martial, crimes, and punish- 
ments have been calculated in all cases for 100,000 men, so as to 
obtain a fair comparison, and from these the increase or decrease per 
cent. has been computed, as compared with 1872, the first year for 
which the full information is given. The table refers to the first 
and last years for which the returns have been published, and to 
1877, which is intermediate between them. The full information for 
each year would be too bulky to publish, but it completeiy confirms 
the deduction to be made as to the increase of crime. 

The first point that strikes one is the difference between the 
numbers of courts martial at home and abroad, due in great measure 
to the fact that there are few cases of desertion, and of offences relative 
to enlistment, abroad, compared with those at home. As this class 
of offence is differently treated under the new Army Discipline Act 
from what it was under the old Mutiny Act, this class of crime has 
been omitted in the comparisons which follow. After deducting, 
then, this class of offence, it will be found that there were 7,137 courts 
martial at home, and only 5,718 abroad, for each 100,000 men in 
1872. There was no great variation from this proportion up to 1878, 
when there was a rapid increase of crime abroad, so that in 1881 there 
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were 7,835 at home and 7,341 abroad. It is true the number at 
home fell to 6,850 in 1882, but the returns are not yet published for 
that year with reference to the army abroad. The number of courts 
martial at home has fluctuated during the period under consideration, 
having been less than in 1872 in three out of the ten years included 
in the returns, and more in the other seven years,’ while the numbers 
abroad were below those in 1872 until 1880, when they suddenly in- 
creased, and were 10 per cent. and in 1882 28 per cent. in excess of 
1872. 

This analysis shows that the cases of violence to superiors, and 
insubordination, increased in the army at home by 57 per cent. from 
1872 to 1882, and by 67 per cent. in the army abroad; that cases of 
quitting or sleeping as sentries on their posts increased by 59 per 
cent. at home, and by 62 per cent. abroad ; that the number of men 
tried for being drunk on duty more than doubled, having increased 
129 per cent. at home, whilst the number abroad increased 85 per 
cent. The frequency of the offence of making away with necessaries 
was about the same at home, and had increased 56 per cent. abroad ; 
and offences classed under the head of miscellaneous increased 47 per 
cent. at home and 57 per cent. abroad. The number of trials for 
simple drunkenness had decreased by 11 per cent. at home and 
12 per cent. abroad; that of absence without leave had decreased 
33 per cent. at home, but had increased 83 per cent. abroad. In the 
last two offences it was to be expected that there would be a diminu- 
tion of courts martial, consequent on the changes introduced by the 
Army Discipline Acts,-which give commanding officers the power of 
disposing of them more freely, without having recourse to court 
martial. These causes more than account for the slight diminution 
in the number of courts martial at home in 1882. The trials for 
disgraceful conduct have diminished during the last three years at 
home, having been 36 per cent. less in 1882, and 3 per cent. less 
abroad ; but this again is most probably due to changes introduced 
by recent legislation. Offences more especially connected with dis- 
cipline, comprising acts of violence to superiors, and insubordina- 
tion, neglect of duty as sentries, drunkenness on duty, and making 
away with necessaries, taken together, increased 37 per cent. in the 
army at home between 1872 and 1882, and 68 per cent. in the army 
abroad between 1872 and 1881. 

If we look now to the punishments inflicted by sentence of court 
martial, it will be seen that the most serious part of the whole com- 


parison is the lamentable increase of punishment among the non- 
commissioned ranks, The number of simple reductions to the ranks 

* In 1873 the number of courts martial at home (exclusive of those for desertion), 
and offences relative to enlistment, was fewer than in any subsequent year—even than 
in 1882, which, in the debates in Parliament, the Julge Advccate-General claimed as 
exhibiting a diminution of crime. 
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has increased 34 per cent. at home and 40 per cent. abroad. This, if 
it had stood alone, might have passed without comment, as attributable 
probably to the greater youth and inexperience of the present class of 
non-commissioned officers now serving ; but unfortunately it is followed 
by the record of cases of reduction accompanied by imprisonment, 
which implies a more serious class of offence than mere neglect of 
duty; these cases have increased by 170 per cent. at home and 
199 per cent. abroad, or nearly trebled both at home and abroad, 
The cases of solitary confinement, or imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, have also increased by 45 per cent. at home and 25 per 
cent. abroad, whilst the total punishments awarded in 1882 were 
1 per cent. fewer at home than in 1872, and those abroad in 1881 
were 31 per cent. more. 

This critical examination of returns leads to a very different con- 
clusion from that insinuated in the Times leader. It is not that 
commanding officers, by their harshness and severity for trifling 
errors, are strong deterrents to men entering the service, but that 
from some cause discipline is not what it used to be, nor what it 
ought to be; and, as a consequence, it is more than probable that 
the service is less comfortable. This, among other reasons, may help 
to account for the numbers who desert, and purchase their discharge, 
and for men refusing to continue with the colours at the expiration 
of their period of army service, or after they have been called up 
from the reserve. 

So far as the analysis of crimes and punishments goes, there is 
evidently one cause which must operate most prejudicially upon 
discipline, and that is the deterioration in the quality of non-com- 
missioned officers, as evidenced by the greatly increased number 
tried and punished by sentence of courts martial. Nothing can be 
more calculated to destroy the comfort of a regiment than the want 
of steady, respectable non-commissioned officers ; but, as an old colour- 
sergeant, lately discharged after twenty-one years’ service, told me, 
non-commissioned officers now have a ‘ very rough time of it;’ the 
men who join are not nearly so amenable to discipline, and, he added, 
one main reason was that they were always being shifted about, and 
therefore did not make their regiments their home, as they used to 
formerly ; the inference being that they do not respect the authority 
of the non-commissioned officers, as they might at any time be 
removed from the superintendence of any one who was obnoxious to 
them. 

It is evident, both from the deficiency of recruits, and from the 
increase of crime, that some very decided changes in our military 
system must be made without delay, to prevent the army, such as it 
is, from melting away and from losing cohesion by a still further in- 
crease of crime and loss of discipline. 

Not to go further back in the history of the present army 
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organisation than 1880, when Lord Airey’s committee framed their 
report, the Government were then informed that under the existing 
conditions of service, and with the rate of depletion then going on, 
the demand for recruits had for several years been steadily increasing, 
and that, according to actuarial calculations, close upon 36,000 
recruits would be required annually to keep it up to its establishment. 
The only changes of importance introduced since that date are those 
described to the House of Commons by Mr. Childers on the 3rd of 
March 1881. The pay and position of non-commissioned officers 
have been improved; the period of army service in the cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers has been reduced from 8 to 7 years, while 
that in the infantry has been increased from 6 to 7 years, all soldiers 
serving abroad being made liable to remain with the colours for 
8 years. By the Army Act of 1881 power has been given to send 
men compulsorily into the reserve, if ordered beyond the seas, after 
5 years’ service. The legal conditions of service therefore are, that 
a soldier may be retained with the colours for, and transferred to the 
reserve after, 5, 6, 7, or 8 years, without any power on his part of 
selecting for which of these periods he will serve. 

No estimate was submitted to Parliament of the probable number 
of recruits required to keep the army up to its establishment under 
this new scheme ; but so confident was the Secretary of State of the 
sufficiency of the labour market to supply the demands of the service, 
that, recognising the fact that youths under 19 are not the men who 
are wanted, he raised the minimum age of enlistment from 18 to 19, 
‘and not only to that age nominally, but so that no man who (though 
19) has not the physical equivalent of that age will be accepted. He 
would have been glad to raise the minimum age to 20, and hoped 
that might be possible before long.’ As this change from 6 to prac- 
tically 8 years’ service would have an unfavourable effect on the 
army reserve, he proposed ‘that men serving at home and likely to 
be sent abroad should be at liberty and indeed encouraged, if the 
state of recruiting permitted, to go into the reserve after completing 
3 or 4 years’ service.’ 

These changes, which were introduced in 1881, could not alter 
the conditions of service of men previously enlisted, and could there- 
fore have no effect in preventing them from going to the reserve 
after completing the periods of colour service for which they engaged. 
The result is that until 1887 depletion of the ranks of the army 
will go on under the old system, and those that remain of the 
80,000 men enlisted for 6 years’ army service during the four years 
1877-80 and part of 1881, and 27,124 enlisted for 8 years in the 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, will be entitled to go to the reserve 
before the changes introduced by Mr. Childers begin to take effect. 

During this period the reserve will grow comparatively with 
rapidity, and if not interfered with, and if it also does not waste away 
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in the same manner as the army does, may possibly approach the number 
66,258 calculated by the Government actuaries as its probable 
strength in 188% ; but the army itself will be depleted more and more 
every year, unless strong measures are taken to stop it. 

The expedients that have been approved are contained in a memo- 
randum presented to Parliament, and are as follows :— 

Under existing regulations non-commissioned officers are entitled 
to extend their colour service to 12 years, while lance-corporals, 
soldiers in very special cases (not specified), and on embarkation 
for foreign service, are allowed to extend their service to 10 years 
with the colours, in the latter case with a bounty of 21. Re-engage- 
ment to go on for a pension is permitted as follows :— 

1. Sergeants and schoolmasters, subject only to the veto of the 
Secretary of State. 

2. Other non-commissioned officers, bandsmen, buglers, and arti- 
ficers, on the recommendation of their commanding officers. 

3. Soldiers (uring their 12th year, of good character and specially 
recommended by t!icir commanding officers. 

The followiny modifications have been adopted until further 
orders :— 

The privilege of extending colour service and of re-engaging as 
stated above, ar« continued with the following additions:— 

4, Men will be allowed to extend their colour service to 12 years 
with the privileve of re-engaging in their 12th year of service for a 
second period of service and for pension, provided they are physically 
qualified and are recommended by their commanding officer. 

5. A bounty of 2/. is offered to men serving in regiments having 
their foreign battalions in India to extend their service to 12 years. 
And to meet tlie deficiency in the Guards, a bounty of 2/. to men of 
the line returning from India who are willing to complete the remain- 
der of their term of 12 years in the Guards; men now in the Guards 
are offered to extend their service to 12 years asin No.4. Anda 
new enlistment is approved for 3 years with the colours and 9 with the 
reserve, with power of extension to complete 7 years with the colours 
and subsequentiy to complete 12 years, after which re-engagements 
will be allowed as in other arms; but men who serve only 3 
years will not receive deferred pay unless they extend their colour 
service, in whi ise they will be allowed it from the date of enlist- 
ment. 

Unfortunate!y the confidence ot soldiers in the stability of 
regulations under which they have been induced and have contracted 

* These must 1 ptional cases, as lance-corporals and soldiers are only allowed 
to extend their sery ic ten years; and Mr. Childers, in his speech, claimed as an 
offset to ‘the gre se in deferred and reserved pay, a solid reduction in the 
pension-list, whi on-commissioned officers and men is rapidly approaching 
2,000,0002. a year, tich, under our proposed system, will be applicable mainly 


to non-commissiot ers.’ 
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to serve, and which they conceive were framed in their interest 
as much as in that of the Government, has received a severe shock 
by a late decision that non-commissioned officers are to be forth- 
with discharged who after re-engagement may commit an offence 
involving reduction, even though it may be only for some breach or 
failure to maintain discipline, and may not in any way affect their 
characters for integrity, sobriety, or respectability. The soldier's 
understanding on re-engagement is, that he engages to serve on to 
21 years subject to discharge if his health breaks down, in which case 
he would be invalided and have a claim to pension, or by sentence 
of court martial for any ignominious act; and that on their com- 
pletion he is entitled to a pension of 13d. a day if a private, and at a 
higher rate according to his rank, ranging up to 2s. 9d. for a Ist 
classsergeant. It is true the warrant provides that he may be granted 
a pension of 8d. as a private soldier after completing 14 years’ 
service, with an increase of a halfpenny for every additional year ; 
but none for any less period. A sergeant, then, of otherwise irreproach- 
able character, but who may be reduced for some military offence, 
has no opportunity of regaining his stripes, and with it his right to a 
higher rate of pension, but is peremptorily sent adrift without any 
pension whatever, if he should happen to commit himself before com- 
pleting his 14th year of service. In other words, taking the rates 
published by the Postmaster-General, upon which the Government 
grant annuities, as a basis for calculation, he will be mulcted, to 
the advantage of the Government, of a pension which, if he had been 
allowed to complete 14 years, would have been worth about 220/. 
This fine is entirely outside of, and in addition to, the sentence of 
his court martial, and therefore its imposition appears to the soldier, 
not without reason, to be unjust. The result is that commanding 
officers hesitate to send men for trial, and courts martial hesitate to 
award sentences involving such a heavy penalty, which as a conse- 
quence, although not part of the sentence, will deprive a man of the 
chance of re-establishing his character and earning a higher rate of 
pension, and in some cases deprive him altogether of pension, and 
consign him after 12 or 13 years’ service, with his wife and family, 
to misery and pauperism 

Such proceedings as this cast a doubt in the minds of soldiers on 
all regulations granting permission at some future period to extend 
their service and go on to pension, subject to the veto of the Secre- 
tary of State, or to the recommendation of the commanding officer. 
Soldiers now-a-days scrutinise warrants and regulations with keenness, 
and are quick to detect any flaw which might be turned to their disad- 
vantage ; they know perfectly well that if the Secretary of State reserves 
to himself the right of veto in the case of sergeants and schoolmasters, 
and that if other men only of good character, and specially recom- 
mended by their commanding officers, are to be allowed to re-engage 
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to serve on to pension, they do not acquire an absolute right to con- 
tinue; but the regulations may be interpreted some years hence, when 
their time comes, to mean that only a few special men are to be re-en- 
gaged, and to be allowed to serve on to pension. They are the more ready 
to accept this interpretation, because they know that if the Government 
has the right to, and does, get rid of them at the end of 12 years, it 
will save their pensions, which are in effect granted not for 21 years, 
but for the last 9 years of their service. In fact it is to this saving 
of pension that Mr, Childers alluded when speaking of the solid reduc- 
tion of the pension list now approaching 2,000,000/. a year. It is 
doubtful under these circumstances, therefore, whether the so-called 
privileges, adopted with a view to meeting the present crisis in the 
prospects of the army, will meet with any real or substantial success. 
If not, then the other alternative which has been adopted will practi- 
cally be the only one for filling the ranks of the army, viz. an 
abandonment of the regulations approved two years ago by Mr. 
Childers, and of the still more hopeful prospects he then held out to 
Parliament, and a reversion to the enlistment of boys. Parliament 
has been informed that the restrictions introduced by Mr. Childers 
have been the principal cause in the falling off of recruits ; and that 
this accounts for the fact that out of 45,385 persons who were served 
with notices of recruiters, only 23,555 were passed into the service in 
1882. It is worthy of remark, however, that the number of persons 
who came forward for enlistment in each of the years 1880, 1881, 
and 1882 was almost identical—that only 877 more were rejected in 
1882 prior to attestation than in 1881; but that the chief cause of 
the falling off was that 1,230 more failed to come up for attestation 
in 1882 than in 1881,and 2,351 more than in 1880; which indicates 
that after the men had been served with notices, adverse influences 
were more actively at work to prevent them from consummating their 
intention to serve by attestation. 

It must also be borne in mind that, according to the report of 
the Inspector-General of Recruiting, there appears to be a steady 
falling off in the physical condition of the persons who come forward 
for enlistment. He reports that whereas there were 260 per 1,000 
under nineteen years of age who offered themselves in 1879, 316 in 
1880, and only 188 in 1881, those weighing less than eight stone 
eight pounds increased in number contrary to what might have been 
expected, having been 96, 131, and 174 per 1,000 for the same three 
years respectively, as also did those under 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
who numbered 302, 366, and 513 per 1,000 for the same three years. 

The Secretary of State announced on the Ist of June that he had 
relaxed the stringency of Mr. Childers’s rules in regard to recruiting, 
and that as a consequence we have been recruiting lately an average 
of 600 men per week, and that the preceding week we recruited 740 
men. This sounds like a great success; but if it turns out that the 
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men who have come forward for enlistment are of the same type 
and in like number with those upon whom notices were served 
during the last three years—which is more than probable—the 
success will have been gained by accepting more of the jockey 
weights and immature youths.’ The result will be that if the pledges 
given by former Secretaries of State as to service in India are main- 
tained—that is, that no soldier shall be sent out to India under 
twenty years of age, or with less than one year’s service—there will be 
great difficulty when the relief season comes, if not an impossibility, 
of sending out the full reliefs to India, which next year will have to 
supply the vacancies (about 5,000) by which the army in India will be 
short before the trooping season begins—the ordinary casualties of the 
year due to death and sickness, and the places of 8,000 or 9,000 
men whose term of service will expire in 1884, or of such of them at 
least as do not choose to re-engage, and of 4,000 more in the 
colonies. 

The country may also expect to see a repetition, if occasion should 
arise, of what occurred when the expedition to Egypt was started, 
when more than 450 men were weeded out from one single battalion, 
and left behind as unfit for service in the field, while many more 
were taken who, if the war had lasted a little longer, and tried their 
powers of endurance severely, would probably soon have been in- 
valided. 

The Saturday Review, in an able article on the army, says with 
great truth that 


A recruit does not mean anything on two legs that can be induced to enter the 
army ; it means a man capable of being made a useful soldier as soon as he has 
undergone the necessary training. The evils of enlisting boys of eighteen have 
been set out again and again, and there seemed reason to hope that when Mr. 
Childers raised the age to nineteen it was intended to mark the permanent limit 
below which recruits would not be taken. With this limit it seemed possible to 
arrive at some assurance as to the sufficiency of the terms offered. If the numbers 
were maintained, it would prove that the pay and other inducements were enough 
for the purpose; if they fell away, it would prove that the pay and other induce- 
ments were not enough for the purpose. The rule in question has now been in 
operation for one year, and it has already served to show that if we want to fill 
the army with really useful stuff we must pay a higher price for it. Thereupon 
the Government decide to go back to a modified version of the system which was 
got rid of last year. It is not proposed, Lord Hartington says, to resort to a 
lower standard of age altogether, but greater discretion is to be given to medical 
officers with regard to the age at which a recruit is taken. But these officers 
already possess all the discretion that can usefully be vested in them. They may 
now take recruits under nineteen, provided they have ‘the physical equivalent of 


5 The wickedness of engaging ynmature lads for service in the army has been well 
illustrated lately by a most interesting and touching story, entitled the Little Bugler 
of Kassassin, written by the widow of an officer of rank ; being a true story of the war 
in Egypt, and published by James Nisbet & Co., of Berners Street. Its perusal is 
strongly recommended to all who take an interest in the army. 
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nineteen.’ In future, therefore, they will be allowed to take boys who haye 
neither the age nor the strength that has been insisted on for one solitary year, 
The rule by which medical officers are to guide themselves is no longer anything 
precise and ascertainable ; it is simply their impression that a boy may be made a 
useful soldier by-and-by, though he cannot be made one at the time of enlistment, 
The significance of the change is further shown by Lord Hartington’s warning 
that ‘if this measure should not succeed, it will become necessary to consider 
whether we should go back to the age of eighteen.’ That, he added, isa step 
which he would be very unwilling to take ‘ unless the necessity for it is most 
clearly proved.’ But can the necessity for enlisting immature soldiers be clearly 
proved ? What is shown by the falling off in the number of recruits is not that 
the standard is too high, but that the terms offered are too low. The standard 
must be decided by medical considerations, with which the number of men offering 
themselves for enlistment has nothing to do. Lord Hartington speaks as though 
the terms at present offered were immutable. If they will give us the right sort of 
recruits, so much the better; if they will not give us the right sort of recruits, so 
much the worse. But, either way, the sort of recruits they do give us are the sort 
with which we must put up. This seems to us the worst possible policy, not 
merely from the point of view of efficiency, but from that of economy also, 


If this policy is carried out, the battalions at home in their normal 
state will be composed to a great extent of inefficient lads; and in 
order to have a force of 9,157 British infantry, such as fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir, the men of which were on the average 25 years 4 months 
old, and had served 54 years, and of whom less than 900 were under 21 
years of age, or even a force of half that size composed of such 
materials, we shall invariably be compelled to have recourse to the 
reserve. Our home force not being in a condition to meet the 
demands of our smaJ! wars, the men of the reserve will be constantly 
liable to be calied out. Instead of their service being limited to great 
wars, such as in the terms of the Act regulating it are contemplated 
by the words ‘imminent national danger or great emergency,’ the 
Government will have to declare a Zulu war or an Afghan war a great 
emergency, and as a natural result the men will find it difficult to get 
employment, and recruits will be deterred thereby from entering the 
service. 

Although Lord Wolseley has spoken in the highest terms of boy 
soldiers he has not backed his opinions by his actions, having care- 
fully excluded immature youths from the force he commanded in the 
field ; and although the official reports of the operations after Tel-el- 
Kebir have not been published, and the details respecting them have 
been withheld from the public, their production having been refused 
when asked for by a member of Parliament, it is no secret that 
the march from the field of battle to Zagazig was the most severe 
test to which the power of endurance of any part of the infantry 
in Egypt was put; that it was a march which redounds to the 
credit of the army; and that it was performed by the infantry 
and artillery of the Indian contingent, of which the Seaforth High- 
landers (formerly 72nd) anda battery of European artillery formed a 
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very important part, all old soldiers, who had accompanied Sir F. 
Roberts on the march from Cabul to Candahar. 

The selection of these troops for this arduous march, in succession, 
without intervening rest, to the night-march preceding the battle, 
shows Lord Wolseley’s appreciation of well-seasoned soldiers of mature 
age, and that even if the country is satisfied with the jockey weights 
and boys it is getting, those who will have command in our wars will 
have nothing to do with them in the field. It is inconceivable, there- 
fore, that the nation can allow the relaxation of the very moderate 
physical conditions required under Mr. Childers’s regulations, and by a 
mere statement of numbers be cajoled into the belief that it has an 
army of the strength Parliament considers necessary as a minimum to 
meet the military requirements of the country. 

So much for the temporary expedients which are to be in force 
until further orders, with a view to meeting the very serious crisis 
with which the army is threatened. Some such expedients are 
urgently required ; but the chief object ought to be to find some 
remedy which shall give a prospect of permanence, and then to 
endeavour to find expedients which will work in with them. With 
this view it will be well to consider what the country requires for its 
military service. 

From what has preceded it will be apparent that three categories 
of men are required for service in the army. 

1. A superior class, from whom the non-commissioned ranks 
may be selected—men of respectability, with a certain amount of 
education, and possessed of characters that shall have influence with, 
and command the respect of, the soldiers. 

2. A body of men who, after having received their training as 
soldiers at home, will be content to serve abroad in India or the 
colonies for a period of not less than six years, which, as stated by Mr. 
Childers after due consideration of medical and militaryZopinions, is 
‘about the time during which a soldier who is not invalided should 
generally be kept in India.’ 

3. Another body, who will serve for a period of three or four years, 
sufficient to receive a sound training as soldiers, and then return as 
reserve men to civil life with a small retaining-fee, subject to the 
condition that they shall be liable, under certain conditions, for a 
certain number of years, to be called back to the colours. 

At present the attempt is made to enlist men with power to retain 
them, nolens volens, for five, six, seven, or eight years, at the pleasure 
of the War Department ; and if recruiting should be brisk it is hoped 
that a considerable number not required for service abroad will, of 
their own free will, quit the colours and go to the reserve. The 
question naturally arises, Are these conditions compatible with a well- 
organised army of contented soldiers ? 

How are the men, who are all engaged in the first instance on the 
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ame terms, to be selected for their various periods of service? A 
man who has enlisted and finds he has mistaken his calling cannot, 
under existing regulations, elect to leave after three or four years’ 
service, but may be retained for eight; whilst another, who would be 
glad to go abroad and remain for eight years may be encouraged to go 
after three or four years, and may be turned out, whether he wishes it 
or not, after five years. Such terms have only to be stated to make 
their one-sided nature apparent. It cannot be expected that such an 
arrangement can be acceptable to an intending recruit, and its mere 
statement would suffice to deter any man not under the pressure of 
want from enlisting. 

As regards men of the first category, Lord Airey’s committee 
strongly recommended, as the chief inducement for them to enlist, that 
if they once became non-commissioned officers and passed a year of 
probation as such in a satisfactory manner, they should acquire an 
absolute right to serve on to pension, with the option of quitting the 
service on the expiration of the period for which they were originally 
engaged. By these means a man would have a career assured to him 
for life, with a door open by which, if he felt himself not quite equal 
to the duties of his position, he could leave the service without dis- 
grace or loss of character. Unfortunately, this recommendation was 
not accepted; a non-commissioned officer may extend his service to 
twelve years, but then a power of veto is reserved by the Secretary 
of State in the case of sergeants, and a special recommendation is 
required in the case of other non-commissioned officers before they are 
allowed to re-engage to serve on to pension. And as the Secretary of 
State has assumed the power of discharging men after re-engagement 
it is naturally inferred that rules may be made which will virtually do 
away with the absolute right to re-engage, and thus deprive a man of 
the right to serve on to pension, and with it of that portion of the 
pension which he might fairly consider he had earned by twelve years’ 
service. 

The difficulties that would attend the engagement of men on 
enlistment, in one of three categories each under different conditions, 
would be almost insurmountable, and, moreover, such a proceeding 
would be objectionable because there are no satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the characters and qualities of the men who offer them- 
selves for enlistment. The remedy that suggests itself is that all men 
should be enlisted as at present for twelve years, but with a shorter 
term of three or four years with the colours, as now approved experi- 
mentally for the Guards. By this means sufficient time would be 
gained for training every man for the reserve; the country would 
thus be guaranteed a fair return for the expense to which it would 
be put during the training of the men, who, if they found the ser- 
vice distasteful, would look forward to release within a reasonable 
time. 
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During these three years time would be afforded for the selection 
of promising young men for the non-commissioned ranks, who, if fair 
inducements were held out to them, and a career assured by an abso- 
lute right to serve on to pension, would be encouraged to continue in 
the service. If these conditions were made clear, it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate that a large number of young men of a better class, 
who throughout the country are seeking employment, would come 
forward in the hope of earning a provision for life, and with the 
prospect that some few of their number might rise to the higher 
position of commissioned officers. The number of this class required 
in the service is about 35,000 men. 

During the three years, also, such men as were inclined to do so 
should be induced to prolong their service with the colours for nine 
years, by which means provision would be made for India and our 
garrisons abroad. The inducement might be in the shape of increased 
pay or deferred pay, or in such other form as might be found accept- 
able, the principle being recognised that men who engage for longer 
service abroad should receive more pay than those who serve for three 
years only at home. 

The determination of the rates of pay for all soldiers should 
proceed upon one of two principles:—either the men should receive 
full value for their services at an agreed rate, to be paid in clothing, 
board, lodging, and ready money, or in money part of which might 
be in the form of deferred pay, and placed in the savings bank to 
their credit :—or they should receive a reduced amount of pay, &c., 
with the promise of a life pension on the termination of their service, 
each being regulated as to amount with reference to the other—the 
higher the pay the less the pension; and, vice versa, the higher the 
pension the less the pay. The total remuneration in all cases, 
however, must be determined with reference to the value of labour 
throughout the country, and a necessary condition, which has never 
been sufficiently attended to, the engagement or contract for service 
when entered into should be clear, simple, and intelligible. 

The first method of payment is perhaps the best calculated to 
meet the demands of a short service of 3 to 6 years with the colours, 
but the second is that which is most appropriate for a longer service. 
It would, however, be objectionable to grant, life pensions for short 
services of 10 or 12 years, but an alternative suggests itself which is 
worthy of consideration as applicable to any length of service. The 
pensions of private soldiers as regulated by warrant are such that a 
sum of about 8d. put away daily during service would, with accu- 
mulated interest at 3 per cent., yield a sufficient sum, according to 
the Post Office Assurance Tables, at the termination of their service, 
whether of 14, 16, 18, or 20 years, to secure the payment of the 
regulated pension for the remainder of their lives. This being the 
case, it would be only just and fair to place 8d. a day in the savings 
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bank for each man who engaged to continue serving with the colours 
beyond 3 or 4 years, and that he should receive it if he should leave 
the service before becoming entitled to pension. If a non-com- 
missioned officer, this payment would merge in the higher rate of pay 
and pension to which he would become entitled. Some inducement 
of this sort, coupled with a more definite promise as to the terms of 
re-engagement, would appear advisable in the present crisis to keep 
men in the service who are entitled to leave it. 

By the means here suggested recruits after enlistment would 
divide themselves, by a natural process of selection in which each 
would consult his own inclinations, into the three required categories. 
If this were done, battalions might be made up for service abroad, so 
that on their embarkation every man would have from 6 to 7 years’ 
service to complete before the termination of his engagement; the 
battalion during its tour of service abroad, if 1,000 strong, would, 
according to well-established statistics extending over many years, 
require only 50 men yearly to feed it, who might be sent direct from 
the depots, without going to the linked battalions at all. On com- 
pletion of its term of service abroad the battalion would come home, 
and be kept on a reduced establishment until its turn came to be 
again put on the roster to go abroad, the old soldiers being sent to 
the reserve to complete their twelve years, with a good round sum 
of money in their pockets. 

The objects to be gained by this arrangement are: the battalions 
at home will cease to be mere feeders to those abroad ; each will be 
independent of the other, except as regards the promotion of officers ; 
and men, after having been sent from the depdts to their battalions, 
will acquire a home among comrades with whom they will serve so 
long as they remain in the army. These are objects which every 
officer desires, and would go far towards restoring the popularity of 
the service ; but other measures besides these are required, and none 
more than an improvement in the treatment and instruction of 
recruits. 

It is useless to attempt to devise any measures for the improve- 
ment of the army so long as the waste continues, and men run out 
of it like water through a sieve. As a proof, the following facts, 
deduced from published returns which cannot be repudiated by the 
authorities, are conclusive. The numbers are not selected arbitrarily, 
but comprise the total number of men contained in all the published 
returns, from 1872, when the first was issued, until the present time, 
which contain the stated information. Of 19,530 men enlisted into 
the cavalry during 8 years, 6,531, being almost exactly one-third, had 
left it before the end of the year after that in which they enlisted ; 
and 8,112, or two-fifths, before the end of the following year. The 
average service of the whole had been about 10 months, and their 
cost to the country more than 450,000/. 
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Similarly, of 31,527 men enlisted into the artillery, 8,032, or 
rather more than one-fourth, had gone before the end of the year 
following that in which they enlisted, and 10,394, or about one-third, 
before the end of the next year. The average service of the whole 
had been about 11 months, and they had cost the country more 
than 850,000/. 

In the infantry of the line the loss was proportionately rather 
less. Out of 118,221 men who enlisted, 30,036, or more than one- 
fourth, were gone before the end of the year following that in which 
they enlisted, and 32,823 before the end of the next year, having 
cost more than 1,500,000. 

In the Foot Guards the loss has been much less during the first 
years of service, having been only 1,040 out of 6,496, or less than 
one-sixth, at the end of the year following that in which they enlisted, 
and 1,550 before the end of the subsequent year. 

The general result for the whole army is that out of 186,469 men 
who enlisted during 8 years, 47,648, or one-fourth, had disappeared 
before the end of the year succeeding that in which they enlisted, and 
4,993 before the end of the second year, with an average of little 
more than 10 months’ service. These men had cost the country the 
enormous sum of 3,150,000/., without yielding any return, the whole 
sum having been entirely wasted. After making due allowance for 
death and disease, and for dismissal for misconduct, it is clear that 
45,000 fewer recruits would have been required during these eight 
years to keep the army up to its strength; and if waste at subsequent 
periods of service were included, it could be conclusively proved that 
from 7,000 to 8,000 fewer recruits would be required annually, if 
only the men were contented, and remained in the service during the 
periods for which they engage to serve. As the actual number of 
recruits enlisted below 19 years of age during the last 9 years has 
been only 58,898, it is evident that if this costly and useless waste 
could have been prevented, it would not have been necessary to enlist 
any of these youths, and the army would still have been complete 
to its establishment. This is a clear and definite answer to those 
who say we cannot keep the army full without enlisting boys. 

One other fact is worthy of note from the figures stated above. 
Lord Airey’s committee recommended large training depéts in place 
of the extravagantly costly little depots nowin vogue. They would 
be attended with a very large saving of expense, would secure better 
training for recruits, and tend to check desertion and crime. They 
referred to the Guards’ depot as a somewhat analogous establishment 
to those they recommended for the whole army. The views of the 
committee receive strong confirmation from the fact that the Guards 
lose on the average only 68 men per 1,000, against 124 lost by the 
infantry of the line, during the year in which they enlist, and only 
155 against 250 per 1,000 before the end of the next year. This 
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difference is equivalent to a saving of nearly 3,000 men a year for 
the whole army. 

The conclusion arrived at from the foregoing considerations is 
that the outflow of men from the army must be stopped without 
delay ; not merely by temporary measures such as have been adopted, 
but by endeavouring to make men contented in and with the ser- 
vice, and thus to prevent the waste which is ruining the army by 
scattering broadcast over the country a dissatisfied body of men, who 
to the number of at least 150,000 (exclusive of 34,000 reserve men) 
have gone back to civil life since 1870, and who, almost without 
exception, may be assumed to be living agencies operating energeti- 
cally and actively as checks to the blandishments of recruiters. If 
nothing be done in this direction, and the country become more 
saturated with these discontented men, it may become impossible to 
recover lost ground, and to keep up our army by voluntary enlist- 
ment; and the cry of some, that we must have recourse to forced 
service and conscription, will have to be considered if we are to 
have an army at all commensurate with the great responsibilities we 
have assumed in all parts of the world, with the protection of our 
eommerce, which has reached the enormous figure of more than 
800,000,000/. a year, and with the maintenance of our integrity as a 
great Power. 


J. L. A. Summons. 
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